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-ADVERTISEMENT. 


it may greatly conduce to the advancement 
of useful knowledge, if the learned Societies 
established in Europe will transmit to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Society in Bengal a Collection of 
short and precise Queries'on every Branch of 
Asiatic History, Natural and Civil, on the Phi¬ 
losophy, Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite 
Literature Asia, and on Eastern Arts, both 
Liberal and Mechanic; since it is hoped that 
accurate Answers may in due time be procured 
• to any Questions that can be proposed on those 
subjects; which must in all events be curiou^ 
and interesting, and may prove in the highest 
degree beneficial to mankind. 
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BY THE PRESIDE NT. 


Gentlemen , 

7 i 

r JIAl) the honour last year of opening to you 
my intention to discourse at our annual meetings 
on the five* principal nations who have peopled the 
continent and islands of Asi <?, so as to trace, by an 
^historical and'philological analysis, the ^number of 
ancient stems from which those five branches have 
severally sprung, and the central region from which 
• the^appear to have proceeded; you may, therefore, 
expect that, having submitted to your consideration a 
few general remarks on the old inhabitants of India, I. 
should now offer my sentiments on some other nation* 
who, from a similarity of language, religion, arts , and 
manners, may be supposed to have had an early con¬ 
nexion with the Hindus ; but, since we find some 
Asiatic nations totally dissimilar to them in all or most 
of tJbose particulars, and since the difference will 
strike you more forcibly by an immediate and dose 
comparison, I design at present to give a short ac¬ 
count of a wonderful people, who seem in every 
respect so strongly contrasted to the original natives 
oS this country, that they'must have been for ages a 
diJtiact and separate race. 
uL, II. B 



t\ • THE FOURTH DISCOURSE. 

Foe the purpose of these discourses I discoveted In- 
did jbn its largest scale, describing it as Jyina between 
Pgtyidrfnnd China , Tartary and Java; and, for the 
ptum,purpose, I now apply ttie name qf^Arabia, as 
lhe*Ar&brdi? ^cograpliert, olten.apply it, to that c\- 
WMW peninsula wind" i\a Kcd Sta divides from 
djrka , the great Assnruth river from Iran , and of 
wiwch the Erythrfan Sea washes the base, without ex¬ 
cluding any part of its western sides, which Would he 
:oinplctcly maritime, if no isthmus intervened between * 
the Mediterranean and the Sea of Kolzom; thai coun¬ 
try iu short 1 call Arabia , in winch the Arabic lan¬ 
guage und letters, or such as have a near affinity to 
them, have been imrocmoiiaiiy current. 

Arabia , thus divided from India by a vast ocean, 

5 r at least by a broad ba}, could hardly, have been 
connected in any degree with this country, until na¬ 
vigation and commerce bad been considerably im¬ 
proved; yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen 
were both commercial nations in a tary early age, # 
they viere piohably the first instruments of conveying* 
to the western world the gold, ivory, and perfumes 
of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called Allivw\ra % 
ip Arabic , and in Sanscrit , which grow <5 in the 

greatest perfection m Anum , 01 Cochinchina . It is pos¬ 
sible too that part of the Arabian idolatry might have 
faeett derived from the same source with that of the 
Hindus: but such an intercourse may be considert:d.as 
partial and accidental only; noram I moie convinced 
than I was fifteen years ago, w hen I took the liberty to 
animadvert on a passage in the History of Prince 
Kantemir, that the Turks have any just reason for 
holding the coast of Yemen to be a part of India, and 
C%Uiug,ta inhabitants Ytlloxv Indians . 

The Arabs have never been entirely subdued, nOr 
m& any imprea&ion been made on them, except on 
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their borders; where, indeed, the Phcnkiam, P$r* 

• sians , Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modem times, 
the Otliman Tartar s, have severally acquired settle* 
meets; but, with these exceptions, the natives qf 
Hcjaz and Yemen have* pilpseired for ages the sole 
dominion of their deserts aid pastures, their moun-' 
tains and fertile valleys; this apart from the* rest of 
mankind, ^his extraordinary people have retained 
t^eir* primitive manners and language, features and 
character, as long and as remarkably as the Hindu9 
themselves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom 
1 knew in Europe; those of Kcwenvvhom I saw in the 
isle of Ilimtmn , whither many had come from Maskat 
for the purpose of trade; and those of llejaz, whom 
J have met in Bengal form a striking contrast to the 
Hindu inhabitants of those provinces: their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their speech voluble and articulate, 
their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehen* 
sion quick, their minds always present and attentive, 
with a spirit of independence appearing in the coun¬ 
tenances even of the lowest among them. Men will 
always differ in their ideas of civilization, each measur* 
ing it*by the habits and prejudices of his own country; 
bat, if courtesy and urbanity, a love of poetry and elo¬ 
quence, and the practice of exalted virtues be ajustcr 
measure of perfect society, w < have certain proof that 
the people of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in 
republican ami monarchical states, were eminently ci¬ 
vilized for many ages before their conquest of Persia, 

It is deplorable, that the ancient history of this 
majestic race should be as little known in detail before 
the time of Dhu Yezen, as that of the Hindus before 
Vicramaditya ; for, although the vast historical work 
of Alnuwairi, and the Murujuldhahab or Golden Mea¬ 
dows of Almasuudi , contain chapters on the kings of 
Hhivyar, G has an, and Htrah , with lists of them and 
sketches of their several reigns; and although genea- 
• B % 
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logical tables, from which chronology nfiglit be 

'fetter ascertained, arc prefixed to many compositions 

Of the old Arabian Poet?, ypt -most manuscripts are 

80.incorrect, ami so many contratiiCtiaKs^arc fonnd.in 

|he be’st of them, that v\ cf can scarce lean upon tra- 

'cjitiptr with security, and finest have recoin si-to the 

#an?c m^uia for investijjatibg the lustoiy ol ibt Arabs 

that I before adopted in regard to that of th ^Indians; 

nairu Is, their language, letters, and religion , tueir an- 

cien‘ w imnucnfx, and the cei miniemaim of then arts; 

on each of which bends I shall toucli very concisely, 

bavins pumisul that my observations will m general 

be confmed to the* state of Arabia before that singular 

revolution at the beginning of the .siventh century, 

the effects of which we feel at this day from tlu Pyre - 

itean mountains and tin* Danube, to the farthest parts 

of the Indian Empire, and even to the Pastern Islands. 

* • 

r 

T. For the knowledge which any European who 
pteasis may attain of the ‘Arabian jangunge, weaie 
principally indebted to the uniurlity of Lei/den for, 
though several Italians have assiduously laboured m 
the same wide lieid, vet the fiuit of their la bom s has 
been lendcicd almost useless by more commodious 
and more accbratc works printed in Holland ; and, 
though Pocock certainly accomplished much, and was 
able to accomplish any thing, ;>et the academical ease 

■which he enjoyed, and his t heological pm suits, in¬ 
duced him to have unfinished the valuable work of 
Maidani which lie had piepnred for publication; nor, 
even if that mine of Arabian philology had seen 
the. light, would it have home any comparison with 
the ft 1W. dissertations of Hariri, which the first Al- 

* bert Schultens lr«nu\atvd and explained, though he 
sent abroad but few of them, and has left his worthy 
grandson, from whom perhaps Maidani also nm\ 

* lie expected, the honour of publishing the rest 

» fet the pulm of glory in this branch of litera- 
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ture is "line to Gohus, whopo *uu ks arc equally pro* 
found and demnt; so perspicuous in method, that 
they may aU\jy-> bo comulnd without fatigue, and 
road withouHhjngunr, a el so abundant in matter, that 
any man who shall be gift w^h ins noble edition ot 
the Gummar compiled iJh his master hrpeniu ?, and 
proceed with the help of fis mcon.p'uahlc dictionary, 
to stndy^his Hisinty of Tnimnr bv Ibm Arabshtth, aud 
. sh<fll make himself comph tc mastti of that >ubhme 
woik, will understand the learned Arabic better than 
1 the deepest scholar of Constantinople oi at Mecca* 
The Arabic language, therefore, is almost uholly ih 
our power ; and, a> it is unrpjestjonably one of the 
liro^t ancient in the dorld, so*it yields to none over 
•spoken by mortal $ in the number of its words und the 
precision of its plnases; but it is equally true and 
wonderlui/that it bears not the Last iesembhwictN 
either in dtorris or the structure of them, to the San* 
sir//, or grthit parent of the Indian dialects; of which 
dissimihtiitv I jilmll inuntion two remarkable instan¬ 
ces; the Sanscrit; like the Greek , Pirnan, and Ger¬ 
man, delights ni compounds but m a much higher 
degree, and indeed to such an excess, that 1 could 
•produce words of moie than twenty syllables, not 
formed ludicrously, like that by which the buffoon 
in Aristophanes desaibesu least, but with pci feci seri¬ 
ousness, on the mo-jt solemn occasions, and in the most 
elegant wot ks wbile the Arabu , on the other hand# 
and all its sister dialects, abhor the composition of 
words and invariably express \eiy complex idea's 
by cucumlocution; so that if a compound w-oid be 
fouiftl in any genuine language of the Arabian pen¬ 
insula ( zenmerdah for instance, which occurs m the 
Hamasah) it may at once be pronounced au exotic. 
Again: U is the genius o i the Sanscrit, and 

other languages oi the same stock, that the roots of 
xerbs be almost universally biliteral, so that Jive-and* 
twenty hundred such roots might be formed by tfo® 

B s 
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composition of rh c fifty Indian letters; but tlie Arabic 
roots are as universally trilateral, so that the compo¬ 
sition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thousand elements #fthe language: 
find this will dcmonsii'atciilic*surprizing extent of it; 
for, although great numbejs of its roots are confessed¬ 
ly'lost, and some, peihafs, were never in use; yet 
if wc suppose ten thousand of them (without reck¬ 
oning quadrilaterals) to exist, and each of them to 
admit only /zt/e* vaiiations, one with another, in form¬ 
ing derivative nouns , even then a perfect Arable die-* 
tionary ought to contain jjty thousand words, each’ 
of which may receive a multitude of changes by the 
rules of grammar. The derifatives in Sanscrit arc 
considerably more numerous: but a farther compa¬ 
rison between the ttfo languages is here unnecessary, 
since, in whatever light we view them^ they seem 
totally distinct, and must have been invented by two 
dnferent races of men; nor do I rccodect a single 
word in common between, them, except Suruj , the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a lamp and the sun? the 
Sanscrit name of which is, in Bengal , pronounced 
Surja; and even this lesemblancc may be purely ac¬ 
cidental. VVe tnuy easily believe with the Hindus, 
that not even Indra himself, and his heavenly bands, 
much less any mortal, ever comprehended in his mind 
such an ocean fuords as their sacred language con¬ 
tains; and with the Arabs , that no man uninspiied 
was ever a complete master of Arabic: in f4 ct,. no 
person, I believe, now living in Europe or Asia, can 
read without study an hundred couplets together, in 
any connection of ancient Arabian poems; and we 
are told, that the great «outhor of the Kamus learned 
by acctdent from the mouth of a child, in a village 
of Arabia, the meaning of three w-ords, which he had 
long sought in vain from grammarians, and from 
% b||ks, of the highest reputation. It is by approxi- 
Jgmflou alone that a knowledge of these two venerable* 
.fWigunges can be acquired; and, with moderate atten- 
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tion, enough of them may be known to delight attyl 
instruct us in an infinite degree. I con dude this bead 
with remarking, ihat the nature of the Fthiopic dia¬ 
lect seems prove all early establishing nl of the 
Arabs in part of Efhiaitia, tiom which they were 
afterwauls expelled, andjattacked even in their own 
country by the Abyisinim-is, who had bet ft invited 
over as auxiliaries against tne tyranny of Yemen, abouta 
# ccqtury before the birth of Muhammed. 

f Of the characters in which the old compositions of 
► Arabia were written, we know' but little, except that 
the Koran originally appeared iu those of Cujah, fiotu 
which the modern Anfibian lelteis* with all their ele- 
gant variations, were derived, and which unquestion¬ 
ably had a common origiy w ith the He 1 , raw or Chaidaic ; 
but, tts to die Hhnyaric letters, or those which wc see 
mentionedfby*tbe name of Almusmd. , we arc still in 
total daikniess; the tiaveller Niebuhr having been 
unfortunately prevented .from visiting some am lent 
monuments in Yemen, which are.said to have inscrip¬ 
tions on them. If those letters bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Ndgari, and if a story current in India 
•be true, that some Hindu merchants hemd the Sans¬ 
erif language spoken in Arabia the I/appy, we might 
be, confirmed in our opinion that an intci course toi- 
mprly subsisted between the two naiious ol opposite 
coasts,—but should have no leasou to believe that 
they’Nsprang from the same immediate stock. The 
first syllable of Hamyar } as many Europeans write it, 
might perhaps induce an etymologist to derive the 
Araks of Yemen fiom the great ancestor of the In - 
dians ; but we must observe, that Himyar is the 
proper appellation of those Arabs ; and many rea¬ 
sons concur to prove that the word is purely Arabic. 
The similarity of some proper names on the borders 
of India to those of Arabia , as the river Arabius , a 
place called Arabia } a people named Aribes or Ara- 
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Afett, and another called Sabui, is indeed remarkable, 
and may hereaf'er furnish me with observations of 
some importance, but not at all inconsistent with my 
present ideas. 

j II. It is generally assorted that the old religion of 
the Xntfowasentiiely Saby n ; but I can offer so little 
accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or 
even the meaning of the word, that I dare not^et 
speak on the subject with confidence. This at least 
is certain, that the people of Yemen very soon fell 
into the common, but fatal, error of adoring the sun 
* and the firmament; for even the third in descent from 
Yoktan , who was consequently *»s old as Nahor , took 
the surname of Abdushams , or Servant of the Sun ; 
ahtl his family, we a're assured, paid particular ho¬ 
nours to that luminary: other tribes womhipped the 
planets and fixed .stars; but the religion off the poets, 
at least, seems to have been pure Theism nmd this we 
know with certainty, because we, ha vb,Arabian verses 
of unsuspected antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the 
power and omnipotence, of Allah, or the God. If 
an inscription, said to have been found on marble in 
Ycrqen, be authentic, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preserved the religion of Eber, and professed 
*a belief in mhwJes end a future <\tate . 

• 

IVe sire ul-o told, that a strong resemblance 
may be found between the religions of the pagan 
Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may be 
true, yet an agreement in worshipping the* sun 
add stars will not prove an affinity between the tw*o 
nations: the potven of God, represented as female 
deities, the adoration of stones, and the name of the 
idol IVudd, may lead us indeed to suspect that some 
of the Hindu superstitions had found their way into 
Arabia; and, though we have no traces in Arabian 
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history*of such a conqueror or legislator as the great 
Sesac, who is said to have raised pillars in Yemen as 
well as at the mouth pf the Ganges, yot, since wo 
Uiow that ontyu is a title of Buddha, whom some sup¬ 
pose to he Woden, since Wiuklha was not a native of 
India, and since the age qf Sesar perfectly agrees with 
that of Sacya, we may feorm a plausible conjecture 
that they were in fact the same person who travelled 
eastward from Ethiopia, either as a warrior or as a law¬ 
giver, about a thousand years befoie Christ , and whose 
rites we now see extended as far as the country of| 
Nison, or, as the ('Itinese call it, Japan/, both words 
signifying the Rising Sun. Sacyet may he derived from] 
a w'ord meaning pou <V, ol Horn ,auuiiuit 
j rela bte food ’- so that this epithet will not determine 
whether he was a hero'or a philosopmr; but the title 
Buddha o tfioke, may induce m- to Lilicvc i nit Jm was 
rather a WjnMartor linn a rliAbove) of La species; 
if his religion, howevci, was really mtioduced into any 
pait of Arabia, it could mot ha\e been gen *«al in that 
country; and wtf may safely j fon'‘unrc\ that before 
the Mohuhnm'tbip ievolution, the noble .*nd learned 
Arabs were Theists, but that a stupid idolatry pie- 
'vailed among the lower oidcrs of the people 

find no trace among them, till their emigration, of 
any philosophy but ethics; and even their system of, 
‘ morals, generous*and enlarged as it seems to have been 
lri' the minds of a few illustrious chieftains, was oil the 
whole miserably depraved for a century at least before 
Mudiammed ‘ The distinguishing virtues which they 
boasted of inculcating and practising, were a con- 
te*ri|>t of riches, and even of death; but, in the age 
of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into 
mad profusion, their courage into ferocity, and their 
patience into an obstinate spirit of encountering fruit¬ 
less dangers; but I forbear to expatiate on the mat?*, 
tiers of the Arabs in that age, because the poems, en- 
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tided Almoallakat , which have appeared in our own 
language, exhibit an exact picture of their virtues 
ituad their vices, their wisdom and their folly; and 
fsfaow what may be constancy expecteiMrotn men gf 
Jopen hearts and boiling; passions, with ho law to con- 
trol, and little religion to restrain them. 

5 III. Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in 
\ Arabia, and of those few the best accounts are vgry 
uncertain; but we are assured that inscriptions on 
rocks and mountains are still seen in various parts of 
:the peninsula; wjhich, if they are in any known lan¬ 
guage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, 
may be deeyphered by.easy anck infallible rules. 

The first Albert Schultens has preserved in his An¬ 
cient Memorials of Arabia , the most pleasing of all 
his works, two little poems in an elegiao stnain, which 
are said to have been found, about the nmddle o%the 
seventh century, on some fragments of,ruined edifices 
in Hadramut , near Aden, and are supposed to be of an 
indefinite, but very remote age. It may naturally 
be asked,—In what characters were they written? 
Who deeyphered them? why were not the original* 
letters preserved in the book where the verses are cited ? 
What became of the marbles which Abdurrahman , 
then governor of Yemen , most probably sent to tne 
Khalijah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove 
the people of Yemen to have been ‘herdsmen and^ar- 
' riors, inhabiting a fertile and well watered country 
\Tull of game, and near a fine sea abounding r with 
* fish, under a monarchical government, and dressed in 
*g*een silk, or vests of needle-work,’ either of their 
own manufacture or imported from India, The mea¬ 
sure of these verses is perfectly regular, and the dia¬ 
lect indistinguishable, at least by me, from that of 
i&mtish ; so that, if the Arabian writers were much 
addicted to literarv imnostures. I should stronsrlv sus- 
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pect them to be modern compositions on the instabi¬ 
lity of human greatness, and the consequences of ir- 
religion, illustrated by the example of the Hymyarie 
princes; alW the same may be suspected of the first 
poem quoted^ by Sehulfens t0 which he ascribes to an , 
Arab in the age of Solomon , 

The supposed houses of the people called Thamud, 
aj;e also still to be seen in excavations of rocks; and 
in the time of Tabrizi the Grammarian, a castle was 
extant in Yemen which bore the name of Aladbat , an 
old bard and warrior, who first, we are told, formed 
his army, thence called alkhamis , in five parts, by which 
arrangement he defeated the troops of Himyar in an 
expedition against Sanaa . 

« 

• 

Of pillars erected by Scsac , after his invasion of 
Ycmen y wfefind no mention in Arabian histories; and, 
perhaps, t»e story has no more foundation than ano¬ 
ther told by the Greeks. adopted by Newton t that 
the Arabs worshipped Urania , end even Bacchus by 
name, which, they say, means great in Arabic ; but 
where they found such a word, we cannot discover: 

• iti^true, that Beccah signifies a great and tumultuous 
ctowd; and, in this sense, is one name of the sacred 
cly commonly called Meccah. 

The Cabah , or quadrangular edifice at Meccah , is 
indisputably so ancient, that its original use and the 
name of its builder are lost in a cloud of idle tradi¬ 
tions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raised 
by dbraham t who, as I assured him, was never there: 
others ascribe it, with more probability, to Ismael^ or 
one of his immediate descendants; but whether it was. 
built as a place of divine worship, as a fortress, as a 
sepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old possessors of Arabia and the sons of Kidar, anti* 
quaries may dispute, but no mortal can determine* 
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Jt is thought by Re land to have been the mamion of 
some Ancient patriarch, anil n i m d on that account by 
his posterity; but the loom in which «c»now aie As¬ 
sembled, would contain the whole Ai'rfian edifice; 
and, if it were large cn^uglHbr the dv/ellmg-house of 
0 patnaichal family, it would seem ill adapted to the 
pastoral manm rs of the Kedarites . A Persian author 
insists, that the uue name of Meet ah is Mahcadah , or 
the Temple of the Moon ; but, although wt may snple 
at bis etymology, we cannot but think it piobabie that 
the Cabak was originally designed for relufous pur¬ 
poses, Three couplets are cited in an Arabic histoi v 
of this building, which, from their extreme simpli¬ 
city, have less appearance of /mposture than oilier 
verges of the same kind: they aie asmbed to Asad, 
& Tobba, or king by succession ,*w ho is gcneiully allow ed 
to have jeigued in Yemen an hunched and tjjcntv-eiuht 
\ears before Christ's birth; and they coi«m cm mate, 
without any poetical miageiy, the macnifwcuce of the 
prince in caoiring the holy itirple uith strippal clolh 
and Jim linen , and in making keys Jor its gale. This 
temple, howc\ei, the sanctity of winch was restored 
by Muhammed , had been strangely pi ofaned at the time 
of bis birth, when it was usual to decoiate its walK 
with poems on all subjects, and often on the tiiumjdi 4 - 
of Arabian gallantry and the piaisos ol Grecian wlie, 
which the met chants of Syria b* ought foi sale into the 
deserts. 

Trom the want of materials on the subject of Arabian 
antiquity, we find it very difficult to fix the clnono- 
>gy of the Ismailitcs with accuracy beyoud the ti*ne oi 
dorian, fj om whom the impostor was descended in 
the twenty-first degree ; and, although we havc'gTiYc- 
atogies oxJlWimahmd othei Ilimyark bards as high 
►Ibe thirtieth degree, or for a period of nine hundred 
-jars at least, yet \vc can hardly depend on them so 
nr, as to establish a cum oleic chronological svstctiK . 
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By reasoning downwards, however, we may ascertain 
some points of considerable importance. The uni* 
versal tradijjon of Ycmeja is, That Yoktari, the son of 
Ebei\ first settled his tapiily in the country; which 
settlement, by the computation admitted in Europe, 
must have been above three thousand sic hundredLve&rs 
ago, and nearly at the time when the Hindus , under 
the conduct of Rama, were subduing the first inhabit* 
aifts of these regions, and extending the Indian em¬ 
pire from Ayodhya or Audit, as far as the isle o f&inkal, 
or Silan. According to this calculation, Nuuman, king 
of Yemen , in the ninth generation from Eber, was con- 
temporary with Joseph.; and. if a verse composed by 
that prince, and quoted by Abulfeda , was reaJly pre* 
served, as it might easily have heen ; by oral tradition, 
it proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and* tnetnf. This is a literal version of the' couplet 

* When tl\u* who art in power, conductest affairs with 
‘ courtesy, thou attainest the high honours. of those 
*,who are mdtet exalted, and whose mandates are- 

* obeyed.’ We are told that, from an elegant verb in 
this distich, the*royal poet acquired the surname of 
Almuaa&er , or t$e Courteous . NowMlie reasons,for 

‘ belteving this verse genuine are its brevity, which made 
iaeasy to be remembered, and the £ood sense com- 
plized in it, which made it become proverbial; to 
which v c may add, that the dialect is apparently old, 
amplifiers in three words from the idiom of Hejaz . 
The reasons for doubting are, that sentences and verses, 
of indefinite antiquity are sometimes ascribed by the. 
Arabs to particular persons of eminence; and they 
even go so far as to cite a pathetic elegy of Adam, 
himself on the death of Abel, but in very good Arabic 
and correct measure. Such are the doubts which' 
necessarily must arise on such a subject; yet wehhvei 
no need of ancient monuments or traditions to prove , 
all that our analysis requires, namely, that the Arabs 
Hejaz and Yemen sprang from a stock entirely difief* 
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nt frotri that of the Hindus , and that their first - csta- 
lishrnents in the respective countries where we now 
nd them, were nearly coeval. 

I cannot finish this article witnout ooserving, mat, 
dien/he King of Denmark's ministers instructed the 
Danish travellers to collect historical books in Arabic , 
ut iapt to busy themselves with procuring Arabian 
oetris, they certainly, were ignorant that the only mft- 
uments of old Arabian history are collections of poe- 
ical pieces and the commentaries on them; that all 
[ietporable transactions in Arabia were recorded in 
erse; and that more certain facts may be known by 
eading the Hama fall , the Diwanfoi Htidhail , and the 
altmble work of Obaidullah , than by turning over a 
tundred volumes in prose, unless indeed those poems 
.re cited bv the historians as their authoring. 


s\ mm 


IV. The manners of the Hejazi Arabs , which have 
‘ohtinued, we know, from thef time of Solomon to the 
present age, were by no means favourable to the cul- 
ivation of arts ; and as to sciences, v;e have no rea- 
ion to believe that they were acquainted with any; 
or the mere amusement of giving names to stars, 
tthich wer$ useful to them in their pastoral or predrf- 
fOry rambles through the deserts, and in their obse\i- 
mtions on the weather, can hardly be considered as a 
material part of astrononiy. The only arts in wlp'ch 
hey pretended to excellence (I except horsemanship 
pid military accomplishments) were poetry and rhe - 
!dW. That we have none of their compositions in prose 
jipfpre the Koran , may be ascribed, perhaps, to^he 
title skill which they seem to have had in writing, 
p their predilection in favour of poetical measure, 
pi! to the facility with which verses are committed 
^vpaemory; but all their stories prove, that they were 
in a high degree, and possessed wonderful 
of speaking without preparation, in flowing 
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=and forcible periods I have never been able to dis¬ 
cover what was meant by their books called Rmva - 
sim ; but suppose that they were collections of their 
common or customary la^ Writing was so little 
practised among them* that their old poems, which 
are now accessible to us, may almost be considered as 
originally unwritten; and lam inclined to think that 
Samuel Johnson's reasoning on the extreme imperfec¬ 
tion of unwritten languges, was too general; since a 
I language that is only spoken, may nevertheless be 
* highly polished by a people who, like the ancient 
' Arabs , make the improvement of their idiom a na¬ 
tional concern, appoint solemn assemblies for the pur¬ 
pose of displaying theit poetical* talents, and hold it a 
duty to exercise theirVcbildren in getting by heart 
their most approved compositions. 

The people 6f Yemen had possibly more mechanical 
arts , and, perhaps, more science ; but, although their 
ports must have been the emporia of considerable 
commerce between 'Egypt and India , or part of Persia^ 
yet we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in 
navigation, or even in manufactures. That the Arabs 
Of the Desert had musical instruments, and names foi 
the&lifferentnotes, and that they were gVeatly delighted 
wit 1 ! melody, we know from themselves; but theii 
lutes and pipes were probably very simple, and theii 
inusi^ I suspect, was little more than a natural anc 
tuneful recitation of their elegiac verses and love- 
songs. The singular property of their language, in 
shunning compound words, may be urged, according 
to BJcoris idea, as a proof that they had made no 
progress in arts , ‘which require/ says he, ‘a variety 
‘ of combinations to express the complex notions aris¬ 
ing from them/ but the singularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, and the 
taste of those who spoke it, since the old Germans 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in com- 
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pound words, which poetry and oratory, one would 
conceive, might require as much as any meaner art 
s whatsoever. 

So grp&t, on the whgle,\as the strength oi parrs or 
capacity, cither natural or acquired from habit, for 
which the Arabs were cver.distinguished, that we can¬ 
not, be surprised when we see that blaze of geniuS 
; yvhich they displayed, as far as their arms extended, 
when they burst, like their own dyke of Arim, through* 
fiieir ancient limits, and spread, like an inundation, \ 
over the great empire of Iran. That a race of Tazis , • 
or Coursers , as the Persians call them, ‘who drank 

* the milk of camels and fed o» lizards, should enter- 

* tain a thought of subduing the kingdom of Feridun 
was considered by the General of Ytzdegird's army 
as the strongest instance of fortune’s levity and muta¬ 
bility; but Firdausi , a complete master! of Asiatic 
manners, and singularly impartial, represents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Feridun ,• as ‘disclaiming any kind 

* of dependence on that monarch, exulting in their 
1 liberty, delighting in eloquence, acts of liberality, and 
■* martial achievements; and thus making the whole 

* earth,’ says the poet, ‘red as wine with the J^lood 
of their focs/and the air like a forest of canes with 

, * their tall spears.’ With such a character they were 
likely to conquer any country that they could invade; 
and, if Alexander had invaded their dominions, they 
would unquestionably have made an obstinatt? and 
probably a successful resistance.. 

But I have detained you too long, gentlemen* with 
a nation who have ever been tny favourites, and hope 
f&i you t next anniversary meeting to travel with you 
Fover a part of Asia which exhibits a race of men dis¬ 
tinct both from Hindus and from the Arabs. In 
jhiean time, it shall be my care to superintend the 
^ittoation of your transactions; hi which if the learned 
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in Eurape have no> raised their expectations too high, 
they will not, I believe, be disappointed: my own 
imperfect essays I always except; but, though my 
other engagements have prevented my attendance 
on your society-for thg greatest part of last year, and 1 
have set an example of that freedom from restraint, 
without which no society can flourish; yet, as* my 
few hours of leisure*will now be devoted to Sanscrit 
literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief object 
*be a knowledge of Hindu law, to make some disco¬ 
very in other science*, which I shall impart with hu¬ 
mility, aud which you will, I doubt not, receive with 
indulgence. 


Voh, II. 




II. 


THE, FIFTH 

ANNIVERSARY ‘DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1788 , 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A T the close of my list address to you, Gentlemen, 
I declared my desijto of introducing to your no* 
ticc.a people of Asia, wlro seemed as different in most 
respects fro^i the Hindus and Arabs as those two na¬ 
tions had been* show n to differ from each other; I 
mean the people whom we call Tartars: but I en¬ 
ter with extreme*diffidence’ on my present subject, be* 
cause 1 have little knowledge of the Tartarian dia¬ 
lects; and the gross errors of European writers on 
Asiatic literature, have long convinced me that no sa¬ 
tisfactory account can be given of any nation with 
who,ie language we are not perfectly acquainted. Such 
evidence, however, as I have procured by attentive 
reading and scrupulous enquiries, I will now lay be¬ 
fore you; interspersing such remarks as I could not 
but mate on that evidence, and submitting the whole 
to your impartial decision. 

Conformably to the method before adopted in de¬ 
scribing Arabia and India, I consider Tartary also, 
for the purpose of this discourse, on its most extensive 
scale; and request your attention whilst I trace the 
largest boundaries that are assignable to it. Conceive 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Oby to that of the 

Ca 
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of little consequence when our ideas are distinct with* 
out them. Having given, therefore, a correct notion 
of the country which I proposed to examine, I shall 
not scruple to call it by the general name of Tartary ; 
though I am conscious Of using* a term equally impro- 

pet 40 the pronunciation and the application of it. 

• 

Tartary , then, which contained, according to Pliny * 
an innumerable multitude of nations, by whom the\est* 
of Asia and Europe has in different ages been over¬ 
run, is denominated, as various images have presented 
themselves to various fancies, die great hive of the 
northern swarms, the nursery of irresistible legions, and 
by stronger metaphor, the foundery of the human race; 
but M. Bailly, a wonderfully ingenious man and a 
very lively writer, seems first to have considered it* as 
the cradle of our species, and to have, supported an 
opinion that the whole ancient world was enlightened 
by sciences brought from the most northern parts of 
Scythia , particularly from the banks of the Jenisca^ or 
from the Hyperborean regions. All the fables of old 
Greece, Italy , Persia , India , he derives from the north; 
and it must be owned, that he maintains his paradox 
with acuteness and learning. Great learning*and 
great acuteness, together with the charms of a most 
engaging style, were indeed necessary to render even 
tolerable a system which places an earthly paradise, 
the gardens of Hesperus, the islands of the Mqeares, 
the groves of Elysium , if not of Eden, the heaven 
of India , the Peris tan, or tarry-land of the Per¬ 
sian poets, with its city of diamonds aq,d its 
country of Shadeam, so named from Pleasure and 
Lave, not in any one climate which the common 
sense of mankind considers as the seat of de~ 

J f hts, but beyond the mouth of the Oby, in the 
ozen Sea, in a region equalled only by that where 
* wild imagination of Dante led him to fix the . 
irst of criminals in a state of ^punishment after 
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death, and of which ne could not, he says, even think 
without shivering. A very curious passage in a^ractjf 
of Plutarch on the figure in the moon's orb, naturally! j 
induced M. Bailly to place’ Ogygia in the north; and j 
he concludes that island, as others have concluded 
rather fallaciously, to be the Atlantis of Plato; . but 
is at a loss to determine ‘whether it was Iceland orj 
Greenland, Spitzbergen or Nexv Zetnbla. Among so 
many charms it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre¬ 
ference; but our philosopher, though as much per¬ 
plexed by an option of beauties as the shepherd of 
Ida , seems on the whole to think Zembla the most 


worthy of the golden fruit; because it is indisputably 
an island, and lies opfiosite to a gulph near a couth 
nent, from which a great number of rivers descent 
into the oceafl. He appears equally distressed among 
five nation?, re^tl and imaginary, to fix upon that which 
the Greeks named Atlantes; and his conclusion in 


both cases must remind us of the showman at Eton , 
who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned 
heads of the world, and being asked by the school¬ 
boys who looked through the glass, which was the 
fmperor, which was the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, answered eagerly, ‘Which 
you please, young gentlemen, which you please/ His 
letters, however, to Voltaire, in which he unfolds his 
new system to his friend, whom he had not been able 
to cdhvince, are by no means to be derided; and his 
general proposition, that arts and sciences had their 
source in Tart ary, deserves a longer examination than 
can b# given to it in this discourse. I shall, neverthe¬ 
less, with your permission, shortly discuss the question 
under the several heads, that will present themselves in 


order. 


Although we may naturally suppose that the 
numberless communities of Tartars, some of whom 
aTe established in great cities, and some encamped 

C 4 
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. oil plains in ambulatory mansion?, which they remove. 
lro.m i |[>asture to pasture, must be as different in their 
features as in their dialects; yet, among those who 
have not emigrated into anotlifer country, and mixed 
fo’ith another nation, wc*may discern a family-likeness, 
e&pepially in their eyes and countenance, arid in that 
configuration of lineaments.which we generally call a 
Tartar face; but, without making anxious enquiries, 
whether ail the inhabitants of the vast region before 
described have similar features, we may conclude from 
those whom we have seen, and from the original por¬ 
traits of Taimur and his descendants, that the Tartars 
in general differ wholly in complexion and counte¬ 
nance from the Hindus and from the Arabs: an ob¬ 
servation which tends,.in sonw degree, to confirm the 
account given by modern Tartars themselves of their 
descent from a common ancestor. Unhappily, their 
lineage cannot be proved by authentic* pedigrees, or 
historical monuments; for all their writings extant, 
even those in the Mogul diale*ct, are lon’g subsequent/n* 
the time of Muhammed; nor is it possible to distinguish 
their genuine traditions from those ofche Arabs, whose 
religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Khwajah 
Rashid, surntmidd Fadlullah , a native of Kazvin , com¬ 
piled his account of the Tartars and Mongals from 
the papers of one Pulad, whom the great-grandson of 
Hotacu had sent into Tartaristan fo'r the sole pqvpose 
of collecting historical information; and the. com¬ 
mission itself shows how little the Tartarian princes 
'really knew of their own origin. Fron^ this 
wort of Rashid, and from other materials, Abut* 
ghazij king of Kfiawarezm, composed in the Mo 
gul language his Genealogical History, which, hav¬ 
ing been purchased from a merchant of Bokhara 
some Swedish officers, prisoners of war in 
h&s found its way into several jEuropean 
it contains much valuable ^natter, but, like 
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all Mufiammedan histories, exhibits, tribes or nations as 
individual sovereigns; and, if Baron lie 7W 
strangely neglected to procure a copy of the Tariariaii 
history, for the original of which he unnecessarily ofler- 
cd a large sum, we should probably have found that it 
begins with an account of the deluge, taken from the 
Koran , and proceeds to ra,nk 7’urc, Chin , Tatar , "and 
Mongal , among the sons of Yafct. The genuine tra¬ 
ditional history of the Tartars , in all the books that I 
have inspected, seenis to begin with Qghuz t as that 
of the Hindus does with Rama; they place their mira \ 
culous hero and patriarch jour thousand years before 
Ckengiz Khan , who was born in the year 1164, and 
with whose reign their historical period commences. 
It is rather surprizing that Mr. Bailly , who makes fre¬ 
quent appeals to etymological arguments, has not de¬ 
rived Ogygcs from Oghuz, and Atlas from Attain or 
the Golden Mountain of Tartary : the Greek termina¬ 
tions might have been rejected from both words; and 
^mere transposition of fetters is no difficulty with an 
etymologist. 

■ 

My remarks in this address. Gentlemen, will be 
£ opened to the period preceding Ckengiz; and, al¬ 
though the learned labours of M. tie Guignes , and 
the Fathers Visdelou , Demail fa, mid Gaubil , who have 
made an incomparable use of their Chinese literature, 
exhibit probable * accounts of the Tartars from a 
very early age ; yet the old historians of China were 
not only foreign, but generally hostile to them, and. 
for both those reasons, either through ignorance or 
malignity, may be suspected of misrepresenting 
their transactions: if they speak truth, the? ancient 
history of the Tartars . presents us, like most other 
histories, with a series of assassinations, plots, trea¬ 
sons, massacres, and all the natural fruits of selfish 
ambition. I should have no inclination to give 
you a sketch of such horrors, even if the oc- 
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casion called for it; and will barely observe, that 
ifci first Jung of the Hyumnus , or Hurts , began his 
■ifeign,' according to Visdelou , about tkrjee thousand 
-pot hundred ana sixty yews %go, not long after the 
lime fixed in my former* discourses for the first regu¬ 
lar establishments of the Hindus and Arabs in their 
several countries. 

L Our first enquiry concerning the languages find 
letters of the Tartars, presents us with a deplorable 
void, or with a prospect as barren and dreary as that 
of their deserts. The Tartars, in general, had no 
literature (in this point all authorities appear to con¬ 
cur); the Turcs had no letters; the Iluns, according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; the magni¬ 
ficent Chengiz , whose empire fncluded an area of near 
eighty square degrees, could find none of his own 
Mongols, as the best authors inform us, able to write 
his dispatches; and Taimur , a savage of strong natu¬ 
ral parts, and passionately fond of heariug historki^ 
read to him, could himself neither write nor read. 
It is true that Jbnu Arabskah mentions a set of cha¬ 
racters called Dilbcrjhiy which were used in Khata; 

4 he had seen them,’ he says, 4 and found thenfrto 

* consist of forty-one letters, a distinct symbol bei» 0 
‘appropriated to each long and short vowel, and 

* to each consonant hard or soft, or otherwise varied 

*in pronunciation; 1 but Khata was‘in Southern.?flr- 
tary, on the confines of India ; and, from his descrip¬ 
tion; of the characters there in use, we cannot but 
suspect them to have been those of Tibet , which are 
manifesthyf ndian, bearing a greater resemblance to 
4jh|se of than to Devanagari. The learned 

aSa eloquent ffiab adds, 4 that the Tartars of Khata 

* vHite, in the Dtlberjin letters, all their tales and 
^ histories, their journals, poems, and miscellanies, 

? their diplomas, records of state and justice, the laws 
‘ of Chengiz, their public registers, and their composi- 
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* tions of every species/ If this be true*, the people, of 
Khafa must have been a polished, and even a lettered 
nation; an<i it may be true, without affecting the 
general position, that the Tartars were illiterate; but 
Ibnu Arabshah was a professed rhetorician, and it is 
impossible to read the original passage without, full 
conviction that his object in writing it was to display 
his power of words in a flowing and modulated pe- 
. riod. He says further, that in Jaghatai , the people of 
Oighur , as he calls them, ‘ have a system of fourteen 
i letters only, denominated, from themselves, Oighuri 
and those are the characters which the Mongals are 
supposed, by most authors, to have borrowed. Abul~ 
ghazi tells us only, that Chengiz employed the natives 
of Eighur as excellent penmen; but the Chinese as¬ 
sent, that he was forced*to employ them, because he 
had no writers at all among his natural-born subjects; 
and we are assured by many, that Kublaikhan ordered 
letters to be invented for his nation by a Tibetian, 
he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama . 
The small number of Eighuri letters might induce uS 
to believe that tliev w ? ere Zend or Pahlavi , which must 
have been current in that country when it was go- 
vfciiifed by the sons of Feridun; and, if the alphabet 
ascribed to the Eighurians by M. Des Haul estates be 
correct, we may safely decide, that in many of its 
letters it resembles both the Zend and th q Syriac, with 
a remarkable difference in the mode of connecting 
them; but, as we can scarce hope to see a genuine 
specimen of them, our doubt must remain in regard to 
their {prm and origin. The page exhibited by Hyde a$ 
K hat ay an writing, is evidently a sort of broken Cufick ; 
and the fine manuscript at Oxford , from which it was 
taken, is more probably a Mendean work,on some reli¬ 
gious subject, than, as he imagined, a code of Tarta - 
rian laws. That very learned man appears to have 
made a worse mistake in giving us for Mongal charac¬ 
ters a* page of writing which has the appearance 
Japanese , or mutilated Chinese letters. 
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. farters in general, us we have every*reason 

1 ’/rl&rltellbv'e, Lad no written memorials, it cannot be 
ifidught wonderful that their languages, like those of 
America, should have been in'perpetual fluctuation, 
alid that more than fifty dialect's, as Hyde had. been 
credibly informed, should be spoken between Moscow 
«jmd China, by the many kindred tribes or their seve¬ 
ral branches, which are enumerated by Ahulghazi . 
What those dialects are, and whether they really sprang , 
from a common stock, we shall probably learn from 
.Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed by 
the Russian court; and it is from the Russians that we 
must expect the most accurate information concerning 
the 4 t ^ t a ^ c subjects; I persuaded myself that, if their 
enquiries be judiciously made and faithfully reported, 
the result of them will prove? that all the languages 
properly Tartarian, arose from one common source; 
excepting always the jargons of such'wanderers or 
mountaineers as, having long been divided from the 
main body of the nation, must, in a bourse of agga^ 
have framed separate idioms for themselves. The 
Tartarian language of which I.have any know¬ 
ledge, is the Turkish of Constantinople , which is how¬ 
ever so copious, that whoever shall know it porfa;^ 
ai’ill easily understand, as wc are assured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Tavtaristan ; and no may col¬ 
lect from Ahulghazi, that he would find little diffi¬ 
culty in the Calmc and the Mogul/ I will not pffend 
yopr ears by a dry catalogue of similar words in those 
different languages; hut a careful investigation has 
•convinced me that, t as the Indian and Arabian t^pgues 
dfe Severally descended from a common parent, so 
those of Tartary might he traced to one ancient 
.stem, essentially differing from the two others. It 
appears, indeed, from a story told by Ahulghazi , that 
foe Vitat9 and the Mongals could not understand each 
fet||r,* but no more can the Danes and the English, 
y# their dialects, beyond a doubt, are branches of’ 
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the sathe Gothic tree. The dialect of the Moguls in 
which some histories of Taimur and his descendants, 
were originally composed, is called in India, where a 
karned native set me yightwhen I used another word, 
Turd; not that it is precisely^he same with the Turk¬ 
ish of the OthmanluSy hut the two idioms differ, per¬ 
haps, less than Swedish and German . or Spanish 9 and 
Portuguese , and certainly less than Welsh and Irish * 
Jn»hope of ascertaining this point, I have long search¬ 
ed in vain for the original works ascribed to Taimur 
and Baber ; but all the Moguls with whom I have 
conversed in this country, resemble the crow in one 
of their popular fables, who, having long affected to 
walk like a pheasant, was unable, after all, to acquire 
the gracefulness of that elegant bird, and in the mean 
time forgot his own natural gait. They have not 
learned the dialect of Persia , but have wholly forgot¬ 
ten that of their ancestors. A very considerable part 
of the old Tartarian language, which in Asia would 
probably have*been lost,’is happily preserved in Eu¬ 
rope; and, if the ground-work of the western Turkish , 
when separated from the Persian and Arabic , with 
which it is embellished, lie a branch of the lost Oghu- 
tongue, I can assert with confidence that it has 
not the least resemblance either to Arabic or Sanscrit\ 
and must have been invented by a race of men wholly 
distinct from the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone 
ovessets the system of ls\.,Builty y who considers the 
Sanscrit, of which he gives in several places a most 
erroneous account, as 4 A fine monument of his prime- 
‘ val Scythians, the preceptors of mankind, and plant- 
i ersof a sublime philosophy even in India;’ for he 
holds it an incontestable truth, that a language which 
is dead , supposes a nation which is destroyed; and lie 
seems to think such reasoning perfectly decisive of 
the question, without having recourse to; astronomical 
arguments, or the spirit of ancient institutions. Fqi* 
my part, I desire no better proof than that which the 
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jUtRgsagc of the Brahmans affords, of an immemorial 
e^dtotal difference betw een the savages of the mouth 
J$}w, as the old Chinese justly called the tartars, and 
the studious, placid, contemplatyveinhabitants of these 
Indian plains. 

IF, The geographical reasoning of M. Bailly may, 
perhaps, be thought equally*shallow, if not inconsist¬ 
ent in some degree with itself. * An adoration of the 
‘sun hod of fire,’ says he, ‘must necessarily have 
‘ arisen in a cold region; therefore it must have been 
‘ foreign to India , Persia, Arabia; therefore it must 
* have been derived from Tartary, No man, I be¬ 
lieve, who has travelled in winter through Bahar , or 
has even passed a cold season at Calcutta within the 
tropici, can doubt that 'the solar warmth is often de¬ 
sirable by all, and might have been considered as ado¬ 
rable by the ignorant in these climates J or that the 
return of spring deserves all the salutations which it 
receives from the Persian and Indian poets; not to 
rely on certain historical-evidence,* that Antarah , a 
celebrated warrior and bard, actually perished with 
cold on a mountain of Arabia. To* meet, however, 
an objection which might naturally enough be iwfyp 
to the voluntary* settlement and amazing population 
of his primitive race, in the icy regions of the north, 
be takes re/uge in the hypothesis of M. Buffon , who 
imagines that our whole globe w'as at first of a w^iite 
heat, and has been gradually cooling from the pofes’of 
the equator; so that the Hyperborean countries had 
open a delightful temperature; and Siberia itself was 
hotter than the climate of our temperate zones ; that is, 
was in too hot a climate, by his first proposition, for 
the primary worship of the sun. That the tempera¬ 
ture of countries fyas not sustained a change in the 
lapse of ages, I will by no means insist; but we can 
hardly reason conclusively from a variation of tempe¬ 
rature to the cultivation and diffusion of science. If as 
many female elephants and tigresses as we now' find in 
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Bengal had formerly littered in the Siberian forests* 
and the young, as the earth cooled, had sought a ge¬ 
nial warmth in the climate of the south, it would not 
follow that other savages, who migrated in the same 
direction, and on the s^me account, brought religion 
and philosophy, language and writing, art and scieucc, 
into the southern latitudes. 

t 

We are told by Abulghazi that the primitive reli- 
, gion of human creatures, or the pure adoration of one 
Creator, prevailed in Tartary during the first genera¬ 
tions of Yqfet , but was extinct before'the birth of 
Oghuz, who restored it in his dominions; that, some 
ages after him, the Mongals and the Turcs relapsed 
into gross idolatry; but that Chcngiz was a Theist, 
and, in a conversation wjth the Muhammedan doctors, 
admitted their arguments for the being and attribute* 
of the Deity to be unanswerable, while lie contested 
the evidence of their prophet s legation. From old 
Grecian authorities we learn that the Massagetat wor- 
snipped the sun; .and the narrative of an embassy 
’from Justin to the Shaken , or eruperor, who then re¬ 
sided in a fine valb near the source of the Irtish , men¬ 
tions the Tartarian ceremony of purifying the Roman 
ambassadors by conducting them between two fires. 
The Tartars of that age are represented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invisible spirit, - 
to whom they sacrificed hulls and rams. Modem 
travellers relate, that, in the festivals of some Tartar 
rian tribes, they pour a few drops of a consecrated 
liquor on the statues of their gods; after which an 
attendant sprinkles a little of what remains three 
times toward the south, in honour of fire; toward 
the west and east, in honour of water and air; and 
as often toward the north, in honour of the earth, 
which contained the rcliques of their deceased an¬ 
cestors. Now all this may be very true, without 
proving a national affinity between the Tartars 
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Minim; for the Arabs adored the planets and 
? beauties of Nature; the Arabs had carved ima~ 

1 •<$?$> and made libations on a black stone; the Arabs 
"Idroed in prayer to different^ quarters *of the hf;a~ 
yens; vet we know with certainty, -that the Arabs 
are a distinct race from the Tartars; and we might 
as well infer that they were the same people, because 
they had each their No mades, or wanderers for pasture; 
and because the Turcomans , described by Jbmua^ab- 
shah, and by him called Tartars, are, like most Ara*. 
bian tribes, pastoral and warlike, hospitable and. 
generous, wintering and summering on different plains, 
and rich in herds and flocks, horses and camels: but 
this agreement in mariners proceeds from the simi¬ 
lar nature of their several deserts, and their similar 
choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could scarce have 
had without preserving some renuiati* at least of a 
common language. 

Many Lttnt2s> we arc assured, or priests of Buddha, 
have been found settled in Siberia; but it can hardly 
foe doubted that the Lamas had* travelled thither 
froih Tibet; whence it is more than probable^ 
the religion of the Buuddhas was imported into South¬ 
ern, or Chinese Tartary; since we know that rolls of 
Tibetian writing have, been brought eveo from the 
borders of the Caspian. The complexion of Cyddha 
himself, which, according to the Hindus^ was Ifetween 
finite and ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. 
0-diMy, had he known the Indian tradition, that the 
great legislator and god of the east was \ Tar - 
|£»V but the Chinese consider him as a native of 
P hfHa; the Brahmans insist that he was born in a 
forest near Gaya; and many reasons may lead us to 
iUfcjpect, that his religion was carried from the west 
the south, to those eastern and northern coun* 
mks -in which it prevails. On the whole^ we meet* 
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with few or no traces in Scythia of Jndlan rites and 
superstitions, or of that poetical mythology with 
wtjjch the Sanscrit poems are decorated ; and we may 
ayow the Tdrtars to have adored the Sun with more 
reason than any soutt/ern people, without admitting 
them to have been the sole original inventors of that 
universal folly. We may even doubt the originality of 
their veneration for the Jour elements , which forms a 
principal part of the ritual introduced by £’ eratusht , a 
.* native of Rai in Persia , born in the reign of Gush- 
. tasp, whose son Pashuten is believed by the Parsis 
to have resided long in Tartary , at a place called Can- 
gidiZy where a magnificent palace is said to have been 
built by the father of Cyi'us, and where the Persian 
prince, who was a zealot in the new faith, would na¬ 
turally have disseminated its tenets among the neigh* 

bouring Tartars. 

* 

Of any philosophy, except natural ethics, which the 
rudest society requires and experience teaches, we find 
no more vestiges i o Asiatic Scythia than in ancient Ara¬ 
bia, nor would the name of a philosopher and a Scythian 
have ever been connected, if Anacharsis had not vi~ 
evtpji Athens and Lydia for that instruction, which his 
birth-place could not have afforded .him: but Ana¬ 
charsis was the son of a Grecian woman, who had 
taught him her language; and he soon learned to de* 
spis$ his own. lie was unquestionably a man of a 
sound understanding and fine parts; and, among the 
lively sayings which ^gained him the reputation of a 
wit even in Greece , it is related by Diogenes Laertius, 
that, Vhen an Athenian reproached him with being a 
Scythian , he answered, • My country is, indeed, a dis- 
4 grace to me; but thou art a disgrace to thy country.* 
What his country was, in regard to manners and civil 
duties, we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on 
bis return from Athens, he attempted to reform it by 
■ introducing the wise laws of his friend Solon , he wan 

VoiAi. o 
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killed on a hunting party with an arrow, shot? by his 
•wn brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philosophy of M. Bailiy's Atlanta* , the first and mpst 
enlightened of nations! We are assured,'however, by 
the learned author of the Dabwtan, that the Tartars 
Under Chengiz , and his descendants, were lovers of 
truth, and would not even preserve their lives by a 
violation of it. De Guignes ‘ascribes the same veracity, 
the parent of all virtues, to the Huns; and Strabo, 
who might only mean to lash the Greeks by praising 
Barbarians, as Horace extolled the wandering Scythians 
merely to satirize his luxurious countrymen, informs 
us that the nations of Scythia deserve the praise due 
to wisdom, heroic friendship, and justice; and this 
praise we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without supposing them to ha,ve been the preceptors 
of mankind. ' 

As to the laws of Zamolvis, concerning whom we 
know as little as of the Scythian Deucalion , or of 
At bar is the Hyperborean , and to whose story even He¬ 
rodotus gave no credit, I lament, for many reasons, 
that if ever they existed they have no't been preserved. 
It is certain that a system of laws, called Yasac, has benu 
celebrated in Tart ary since the time of Chengiz, who 
is said to have republished them in his empire, as his 
institutions were afterwards adopted and enforced by 
Taimur; but they seem to have been a couimqji or 
traditionary law, and were probably not reduced into 
writing till Chengiz had conquered a nation who were 
able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables 
of the Hindus been actually borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers must have discovered in that country some 
ancient monuments of them; such as pieces of gro¬ 
tesque sculpture, images of the Gods and Avatars, 
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and inscriptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to 
those which remain hi every part of the western 
peninsula, ojr to those winch many of us h *v “jeen in 
Bahar and at Banares*; hut (except a few defaced 
idols) the only‘great m^num^nts of Tartarian anti¬ 
quity are in a line of ramparts on the west and east of 
the Caspian , ascribed indeed by ignorant Muse!mans to 
Yajuj and Mqjuj , or Gog and Magog; that is, to the 
Scythians, but manifestly raised by a very different 
nation, in order to stop their predatory inroads through 
the passes of Caucasus. The Chinese wall was built, 
or finished, on a similar construction and for a similar 
purpose, by an emperor, who died only two hundred 
and ten years before the beginning of our sera; and 
the other mounds were very probably constructed by 
the old Persians , though, like many works of unknown 
origin, they arc given to Seconder , not the Macedo¬ 
nian, but a more ancient hero, supposed by some to 
have been Jems hid. It is related, that pyramids and 
tombs have beeh found in Tataristan , or Western Scy± 
thia , and some remnants of edifices in the lake Sai - 
son; that vestiges of a deserted city have been recently 
discovered by the Russiatis near the Caspian Sea, and 
Xi t ?'Mountain of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments 
and utensils, figures of elks and othet quadrupeds in 
metal, weapons of various kinds, and even imple¬ 
ments for mining, but made of copper instead of 
ironf have been dug up in the country of the Tshades; 
whence M. Bailly infers, with great reason, the high 
antiquity of that people: but the high antiquity of 
the Tartars, and their establishment in that country 
near four thousand years ago, no man disputes; we 
are inquiring into their ancient religion and philosophy 5 
which neither ornaments of goki nor tools of copper 
will prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the sciences of India. The golden utensils 
fiii.crht nossiblv have been fabricated by the TtO'tarS 
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themselves; but it is possible too, that they wete car¬ 
ried from Rome or from China, whence occasional 
embassies were sent to the kings of Eighur. Tow a) ds 
the eud of the tenth century the Chinese emperor dis¬ 
patched an ambassador^ to a prince, named Erslan , 
which, in the Turkish of Constantinople, signifies a 
lion, w ho resided near the Golden Mountain ; in the 
same station, perhaps, where the Ramans had been re¬ 
ceived in the middle of the sixth century. The Chinese 
on his return home reported the Eighuris to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers not only in gold, silver, and iron, 
but in jasper and fine stones; and the Romans had be¬ 
fore described their magnificent reception in a rich 
palace adorned with Chinese manufactures; but these 
times were comparatively mrylcrn; and even if we 
should admit that the Eighuris , who are stpd to have 
been governed for a period of two thousand years by 
an Idecul , or sovereign, of their own race, were in 
gome very early age a literary and polished nation, it 
would prove nothing in favour of *the Huns, Turcs, 
Mongals, and other savages to the north o i Pekin, who 
seem in all ages before Muhammed, to have been 
equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without Actual inspection of the manuscripts that 
have been found near the Caspian, it would be im¬ 
possible to give a correct opinion concerning tljem; 
but one of them, described as written on blue* silky 
paper in letters of gold and silver, not unlike Hebrew, 
ivas probably a Tibetian composition of the same kind 
with that of which lay near the source of the Irtish, and 
of which Cassiano, I believe, made the first accurate 
version. Another, if we may judge from the descrip¬ 
tion of it, was probably modern Turkish; and none of 
fh«m could have been of great antiquity. 

\k0 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, ^we have • 
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Ho proof that the Tartars were themselves wcll-in- 
strutted, much less that they instructed the world; 
nor have we any stronger reason to conclude from their 
general manners and character, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and sciences. Even of poetry, 
the most universal and most natural of the fine arts, 
we find no genuine specimens ascribed to them’, ex¬ 
cept some horrible war-songs expressed in Persian by 
Aii of Yezd y and possibly invented by him. After 
tiie conquest of Persia by the Mon gals , their princes 
indeed encouraged learning, and even made astrono- 
imeal observations at Samarkand; as the Tare became 
polished by mixing with the Persians and Arabs, though 
their very nature , as one of their own writers con¬ 
fesses, had before him been like an incurable distemper t 
and their minds clouded with ignorance; thus also the 
'Mancheu* monarchs of China have been patrons of the 
learned and Ingenious; and the Emperor Kien Long 
is, if he be now living, a fine Chinese poet In all 
these instances the Tartars have resembled the Ro¬ 
mans, who, befdre they had subdued Greece, were 
little better thap tigers in war, and fawns or syIvans 
in science and art. 

. * 

Before I left Europe , I had insisted in conversation, 
that the Tuzuc , translated by Major Davy, was never 
written by Taimur himself, at least not as Ccesar wrote 
his» Commentaries, for one very plain reason, that no 
Tartarian king of his age could write at all; and, in 
support of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabshah , who, 
though justly hostile to the savage by whom his na¬ 
tive city, Damascus , had been ruined, yet praises his 
talents and the real greatness of bis mind; but adds, 
** He was wholly illiterate; he neither read nor wrote 
u any thing; and he knew nothing of Arabic; 
u though of Persian , Turkish , and the Mogul dialect, 
“ he knew as much as was sufficient for his purpose, 
“ and po more. He used with pleasure to hear histories 

D 3 
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“ read to .him, and so frequently heard the same book, 

,f that he was able by memory to correct an inaccurate . 
“ reader.” This passage hud no effect on the trans¬ 
lator, whom great ami learned men in India had as¬ 
sured, it seems, that the work u\(s authentic , by widen 
he meant composed by the conqueror himself: but the 
great in this country might have been unlearned, or 
the learned might not have been great enough to an¬ 
swer any leading question in a. manner that opposed 
the declared inclination of a British inquirer; and, 
in either case, since no witnesses are named, so gene¬ 
ral a reference to them will hardly be thought conclu 
sive evidence. On my part, I will name a Muselman , 
whom we all know, and who has enough both oi 
greatness and of learning to decide the question both 
impartially and satisfactorily; The Nawwab Mozaffer 
Jang informed me of his ow n accord, tha| no man 
of sense in Hindustan believed the work* to have been 
composed by Tahnur, but that his favourite, surnamed 
Hindu Shah, was known to have written .that book and 
others, ascribed to Ida patron, after many confidential 
discourses with the Emir, and perhaps nearly in the 
prince’s words as well as in his persofi: a story w hich 
Aliot’Yezd, who attained the court of Taimur, anjj* 
has given us a flowery panegyric instead of history, 
renders highly probable, by confirming the latter part 
of the Arabian account, and by a total silence as to the 
literary productions of his master. It is true, th^t a 
very ingenious but Indigent native, whom Davy Sup¬ 
ported, has given me a written memorial on the sub¬ 
ject, in which he mentions Tahnur as the author of 
two works in Turkish; but the credit of his informa¬ 
tion is overset by a strange apocryphal story of a king 
of Yemen, who invaded, he says, the Emir's domi¬ 
nions, and in whose library the manuscript was after¬ 
wards found, and translated by order of Alishir, first 
minister of Taimufs grandson \ and Major Davy him- 
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self, before he departed from „ Bengal , told me, that 
he was greatly perplexed by finding in a very ac¬ 
curate and ojd copy of the Tuzuc , which he designed 
to*republish with considerable additions, a particular 
account, written' unquestionably by Taimur, of his own 
death. No evidence, therefore, has been adduced 
to shake my opinion, that the Moguls and Tartars , 
before their conquest of India and Persia , were wholly 
.unlettered; although it may be possible that, even 
without art or science, they had, like the Huns, both 
• warriors and lawgivers in their own country some cen¬ 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the 
region to the north of India, the seats of it, I have 
reason to suspect must have been Eighur , Cashghar t 
Khala , Chin, Tancut , and other countries of Chinese 
Tartary , which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty- 
fifth degrees of northern latitude; hut 1 shall, in an¬ 
other discourse; produce* my reasons for supposing 
that those very coilntries were peopled by a race allied 
to the Hindus } 01 ; enlightened at least by their vici¬ 
nity to India and China; yet in Tancut , which by 
some is annexed to Tibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants, the Seres , wc ha 1 * c no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements; they were 
famed, indeed, for the faithful discharge of moral 
duties^ for a pacific disposition, and for that longe¬ 
vity which is often the reward of patient virtues and a 
calm temper; but they are said to have been wholly 
indifferent in former ages to the elegant arts, and even 
to commerce; though FadluHlah had been informed, 
that near the close of the thirteenth century many 
branches of natural philosophy were cultivated in 
Cam-cheu , then the metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe those, who assure us, that 
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some tribes of wandering Tartars had real skill in ap¬ 
plying herbs and minerals to the purpose of medi¬ 
cine, and pretended to skill in magic; but the gene¬ 
ral character of their nation seems to have been this: 
They were professed hunters Y>r fishers, dwelling on 
that account in forests or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their cattle 
from station to station; they were dexterous archers, 
excellent horseman, bold combatents, appearing often 
to flee in disorder for the sake of renewing their attack 
with advantages; drinking the milk of mares, and 
eating the flesh of colts; and thus in many respects 
resembling the old Arabs , but in nothing more than 
in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in nothing 
less than in a taste for poetry and the improvement 
of their language. • 

Thus has it been proved, and, in nfy humble opi¬ 
nion, beyond controversy, that the far greater part of 
Asia has been peopled and ihimcmorially possessed by 
three considerable nations, whom, ’for want of better 
names, we may call Hindus , Arabs , and Tartars: 
each of them divided and subdivided into an infinite 
number pf branches, and all of them so different in 
form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, if they sprang originally from a common root, 
they must have been separated for ages. Whether more 
than three primitive stocks can be found, or, in other 
words, whether the Chinese , Japanese , and Persians y 
are entirely distinct from them, or formed by their in¬ 
termixture, 1 shall hereafter, if your indulgence to me 
continue, diligently inquire. To what conclusions 
these inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly discern; 
but, if they lead to truth, we shall not regret our 
journey through this dark region of ancient history, 
in which, while we proceed step by step, and follow 
«very glimmering of certain light that presents itself, 
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we must beware of those false rays and luminous va¬ 
pours which mislead Asiatic travellers, by an appear¬ 
ance of watgr, but are found on a near approach to 
b* deserts of sand. 




Ill. 


THE SIXTH 

• t 

DISCOURSE: 


ON THE 

PERSIANS. 

DELIVERED 19 FEBRUARY, 1789. 


Lrcntlcmen, 

T TURN with .delight from the vast mountains and 
barren deserts of Tuvan, over which wc travelled 
last year with no perfect knowledge of our course, and 
request you now td accompany me’on a literary jour¬ 
ney through one of the most celebrated and most 
beautiful countries in the world: a country, the his¬ 
tory and languages of which, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, I have long attentively studied, and on which 
I may without arrogance promise you more positive 
information than I could possibly procure on a na¬ 
tion so disunited and so unlettered as the Tartars ; 1 
mean that which Europeans improperly call Persia, 
the name of a single province being applied to the 
whole empire of Iran, as it is correctly denominated 
by the present natives of it, and by the learned Muscl* 
mans who reside in these British territories. To give 
you an account of its largest boundaries, agreeably to 
my former mode of describing India, Arabia, and. 
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Tart ary, between which it lies, let us begin with the 
source of the great Assyrian stream Euphrates (as the 
Greeks , according to their custom, were pleased to 
miscall the Forat ) and thence descend to its month 
in the Green Sea, or Persian Gulf, including in our 
line some considerable districts and towns on both 
sides of the river; then, coasting Persia , properly so 
named, and other Iranian provinces, we come to the 
Delta of the Sindhu or Indus; whence ascending ta 
the mountains of Cashghar , we discover its fountains 
and those of the Jaihun, down which we are conduct-* 
ed to the Caspian, which formerly perhaps it entered, 
though it loses itself now in the sands and lakes of 
Khwarczn. We next are led from the Sea of Khozar 
by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus , and along the 
Caucasean ridges to the shore of the Euxine, and 
thence by the several Grecian Seas to the point whence 
we took our departure, at no considerable distance 
from the Mediterranean. We cannot but include the 
Lower Asia within this outline, because it was un¬ 
questionably a part of the Persian, if not of the old 
Assyrian empire; for we know' that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhosrau; and Diodorus, we find, as¬ 
serts, that the kingdom of Troas was dependent on 
Assyria , since Priam implored and obtained succours 
from his emperor Teutames , wdiose name approaches 
nearer to Tahmvras than to that of any other Assy¬ 
rian monarch. Thus may we look on Iran as jhe no * 
blest island (for so the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have called it) or at least as the noblest peninsula on 
this habitable globe; and if M. Bailly had fixed on it 
as the Atlantis of Plato , he might have supported his 
opinion with far stronger arguments than any that ho 
has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the account, 
Indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian , or 
it ft Utopian fable, I should be more inclined to place 
' them in Iran than in any region with which I am ac¬ 
quainted. 
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It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so 
distinguished an empire should he yet so imperfectly 
known; but very satisfactory reasons may be assigned 
for our igncfrance of it: the principal of them are 
the superficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, 
and the loss of Persian archives, or historical compo¬ 
sitions. That the Grecian writers, before Xenophon, 
had no acquaintance v\ ith Persia , ard that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too 
•extravagant to be seriously maintained : but their con¬ 
nection with it in war or peace had indeed been ge¬ 
nerally confined to bordering kingdoms under feuda¬ 
tory princes; and the first Persian emperor, whose 
life and character they seem to have known with tole¬ 
rable accuracy, was the great Cyrus , whom I call, 
without fear of contradiction, Caikhosrau ; for I shall 
then only doubt that tl*e Khosrau of Firdausli was 
the Cyrus of the first Greek historian, and the hero 
of the oldest political and moral romance, when I 
doubt that Louis Qualorze and Lewis the Fourteenth 
were one and the same French King. It is utterly in¬ 
credible that two different princes of Persia should 
each have been born in a foreign and hostile territory; 
should each have been doomed to death in his infancy 
by his maternal grandfather, in consequence of por¬ 
tentous dreams, real or invented; should each have 
been saved by the remorse of his destined murderer; 
and should each, .after a similar education among 
herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have found 
means to revisit his paternal kingdom; and having 
delivered it, after a long and triumphant w ar, from the 
tyrantVho had invaded it, should have restored it to 
the summit of power and magnificence! Whether so 
romantic a story, which is the subject of an epic poem 
as majestic and entire as the Iliad , be historically true, 
we may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt; but it 
cannot with reason be denied, that the outline of it 
# related to a single hero, whom the Asiatics , con vers- 
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Ing will* the father of European history, described 
according to their popular traditions by his true name, 


which the Greek alphabet couid not e:; or ess: nor will 
a difference of names affect the quesihm, since the 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed 
willingly to the graces of their language, and the: 
nicety of their ears; and, if" they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never solicitous to make 


them exact; hence they probably formed Cmnltyscs . 
from Cambakhsh, or granting desires, a title rather 


than a name; and Xerxes from Shiruyi , a prince and* 
warrior in the Shahnamah , or from Shir shah, which 


might also have been a title; for the Asiatic princes 
have constantly assumed new titles or epithets at dif¬ 
ferent periods of their lives, or on different occasions; 
a custom which we have senn prevalent in our own 
times both in Iran and Hindustan, and-which has 


been a source of great confusion even ih the scriptural 
accounts of Babylonian occurrences. Both Greeks 
and Jews have in fact accommodated* Persian names 
to their own articulation; and both seem to havedis* 


regarded the native literature of Iran, without which 
they could at most attain but a general and imperfect 
knowledge of the country. As to the Persians them‘s 
selves, who were contemporary with the Jews and 
Greeks , they must have been acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of their own times, and with the traditional ac¬ 
counts of past ages; but for a reason, which will pre¬ 
sently appear, they chose to consider Cayumers as the 
founder of'their empire; and, in the numerous dis¬ 
traction which followed" the overthrow of t Dara, 
especially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
Yezdegird , their civil histories were lost, as those of 
India have unhappily been, from the solicitude of 
the priests, the only depositaries of their learning, to 
jM&rvc their hooks of law and religion at the ex pence 
all others. Hence it has happened, that nothing 
remains of genuine Persian history before the dynasty' 
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of Sasan, except a few rustic traditions and fables, 
which furnished materials for the Shahnamah, and 
which are still supposed to exist in the Pahlavi lan¬ 
guage. All the annals of the Pishdadi , or Assyrian 
race, must be considered as dark and fabulous; and 
those of the Cayani family, or tl*e Medes and Persians, 
as heroic and poetical; though the lunar eclipses, 
said to he mentioned by Ptolemy , fix the time of 
Gusftfasp, the prince by whom Zeratush was pro¬ 
jected, of the Parthian kings descended from Ar- 
shac or Arsaces, we know little more than the names; 
but the Sasanis had so long an intercourse with the 
emperors of Rome and Byzantium , that the period 
of their dominion may be called an historical age. 
In attempting to ascertain the beginning of the Assy¬ 
rian empire, we arc deluded, as in'a thousand instances, 
by. names arbitrarily imposed. It had been settled 
by chronologers, that the first monarchy established 
in Persia was the Assyrian; and Newton , finding 
some of opinion that it rose in the first century af¬ 
ter the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to 
extend it farther back than seven hundred and ninety 
years before Christ , rejected part of the old system, 
and adopted the rest of it; concluding, that the As¬ 
syrian monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon , and that, in all preceding ages, 
the government of Iran had been divided into several 
petty states and principalities. Of this opinion I con¬ 
fess myself to have been; when, disregarding the wild 
chronology of the Muselmans and Gabrs , L had al¬ 
lowed the utmost natural duration to the reigns of 
eleven * Pishdadi kings, without being able to add 
more than a hundred years to Newton’s computation. 
It seemed indeed unaccountably strange, that, although 
Abraham had found a regular monarchy in Egypt; 
although the kingdom of Yemen had just pretensions 
to very high antiquity; although the Chinese , in the • 
* twelfth century before our asra, had made approaches 
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at least to the present form of their extensive domi¬ 
nion ; and although we can hardly suppose the first 
Indian monarchs to have reigned less than three thou¬ 
sand years ago, yet Persia , the most delightful, the 
most compact, the most desirable country of them 
all, should have remained for so many ages unsettled 
and disunited. A fortunate discovery, for which I 
was first indebted to Mir Mukammed Husain , one of 
the most intelligent Musdmans in India , has at ©nee 
dissipated the cloud, and cast a gleam of it on the* 
primeval history of Iran and of the human race, of, 
which I had long despaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and interesting tract on twelve different 
religions , entitled the Dabistan t and composed by a 
Mohammedan, traveller, a native of Cashijiir , named 
Mohsan, but distinguished by the assumed surname of 
Fani, or perishable , begins with the wonderfully curi¬ 
ous chapter on the religion- of Hushang , which was 
long anterior to that of Zeratusht, but had conti¬ 
nued to be secretly professed by many learned Per¬ 
sians even to the. author’s time; a‘nd several of the 
most eminent of them, dissenting in many points 
from the Gabrs t and persecuted by the ruling powers 
of their country, had retired to India; where they 
compiled a number of books, now extremely scarce, 
which Mohsan had perused, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had contracted an 
intimate friendship. From them he learned, that a 
powerful monarchy had been established for ages in 
Iran before the accession of Cayumers; that* it was 
called the Mahabadian dynasty, for a reason which 
will soon be mentioned; and that many princes, of 
whom seven or ejght are only named in the Dabistan f 
and among them Mahbul, or Maka Bell, had raised 
4hcir empire the xenith of human glory. If we 
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can rely’on this evidence, which to me appears unex¬ 
ceptionable, the Iranian monarchy must have been 
the oldest in the world; but it will remain dubious 
to .which of fhe three stocks, Hindu , Arabian, or far- 
tar , the first Kings of Iran belonged ; or whether they' 
sprang from a fourth race distinct from any of the 
others; and these are questions which we shall be afile, 
I imagine, to answer precisely, when we have carefully 
inquired into the languages and letters, religion and 
philosophy, and incidentally into the arts and sciences , 
.of the ancient Persians . 

I. In the new and important remarks which I am 
going to offer on the ancient languages and characters 
of Iran, I am sensible that you must give me credit 
for many assertions which, on this occasion, it is im¬ 
possible to prove; for I should ill,deserve your indul¬ 
gent attention, *if I were to abuse it by repeating a 
dry list of detached words, and presenting you with 
a vocabulary instead of a’dissertation; but, since l 
have no system to'maintain, and have not suffered 
imagination to delude my judgment; since I. have ha¬ 
bituated myself to* form opinions of men and things 
fftmi evidence , which is the only solid basis of civil, 
as experiment is of natural knowledge^ and since I 
have maturely considered the questions which I mean 
to discuss, you will not, I am persuaded, suspect my 
testimony, or think that I go too far, when I as¬ 
sure you, that I will assert nothing positively which 
I am not able satisfactorily to demonstrate. When 
Muhammcd was born, and Anushiratvan, whom be calls 
the Juft King, sat on the throne of Persia, two lan¬ 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent in the 
great empire of Iran ; that of the Court , thence named 
Deri, which was only a refined and elegant dialect of 
the Parsi , so called from the province, of which Shi¬ 
raz is now the capital, and that of the learned,, in • 
which most books were composed, and which had the 
/ Vol. II, E 
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name of Pahlavi , either from the heroes wife spoke 
it in former limes, or from Pah la, a track of land, 
which included, vie are told, some considerable cities 
of Irak The ruder dialects of both were, and, I he* 
lteve, still are spoken by the rustics* in several pro¬ 
vinces; and in many of them, as Herat , Kabul, Si$~ 
tan, and others, distinct idioms were vernacular, as it. 
happens in every kingdom* of^ great extent. Besides 
the Farsi and Pahlavi, & very ancient and abstruse 
tongue was known to the priests and philosophers, 
called the language of the Zend, because a book on. 
religious and moral duties, which they held sacred, 
and which bore that name, had lieen written in it; 
while the Pazend, or comment on that work, was 
composed in Pahlavi , as a more popular idiom; hut 
a learned follower of Zeratitjht, named Bahuan , w ho 
lately died in Calcutta, where he had lived with me 
as a Persian reader about three years, Assured me that 
the letters of his prophet's book were properly called 
Zend, and the language AVesta, as the words of the 
Vedus are Sansctii, and the characters Na gar i ; or as 
the Old Sagas and poems of Iceland were expressed in 
Runic letters. Let us however, in compliance with cus¬ 
tom, give the name of Zend to the sacred language Of 
Persia, untihwe can find, as we shall very soon, a titter 
appellation for it. The Zend and the old Pahlavi are 
almost extinct in Iran ; tor among six or seven thou¬ 
sand Gain, who result 1 chiefly at -Yezd, and in CVr- 
foan, there are very few who can read Pahlavi* and 
scarce any who even boast of knowing the Zend; 
while the Parsi . which remains almost pur^ in the 
Shahnamah , has now become by the intermixture of 
numberless Arabic words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language exquisitely polished by a se¬ 
ries of ; tine writers in piose and verse, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe af¬ 
ter the subversion of the Roman empire: but with 
modern Persian we have no concern in our presenting’ 
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ijuiry, which I confine to the ages that preceded the 
Mohammedan conquest. Having twice read the works 
of Firdausi with great attention since I applied my¬ 
self to the study.of old Indian literature, I can assuie 
you with confidence, that hundreds of Parsi nouns 
are pure Sanscrit , with no other change than such* as 
may be observed in the numerous bhashas , or verna¬ 
cular dialects of India; that very many Persian im- 
<pcrafivcs are the roots of Sanscrit verbs; and that 

even the moods and tenses of the Persian verb sub- 

* 

\tantivc, whicli is the model of all the rest, are dedu- 
ciblc from the Sanscrit by an easy and deaf analogy: 
we may hence conclude, that the Parsi was derived, 
like the various Indian dialects, from the language of 
the Brahmans; and 1 must add, that in the pure Per¬ 


sian I find no trace of any 'Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded iron* the known intercourse between the 
Persians and Arabs , especially in the time of Banram, 
who was educate;! in Arabia , and whose Araoic verses 
arc stilt extant, together with his heroic Hue in Deri , 
which manv suppose to be the fir.-t attempt at Persian 
versification in Arabian metre; but, without having re- 
cgurse to other arguments, the composition of words, in 
winch the genius of the Persian delight, and which 
that of the" Arabic abhors, is a decisive proof that the 
Parsi sprang ficaw an Mum, and not from an Arabian 
stock. Considering languages as mere instruments of 
knowledge, and having strong reasons to doubt the 
existence of genuine books in Zend or Pah lav i (espe¬ 
cially since the well-informed author of the Dabisian 
affirms fhe work of Zeramht to have been lost, and 
its place supplied, by a recent compilation) I had no 
inducement, though I had an opportunity, to learn 
what remains of those ancient languages; but I often 
conversed on them with my triend Bahman j and both 
of us were convinced, after full consideration, that the 
dZend bore a strong resemblance to Sanscrit, and t 
fahlavi to Arabic . He had at my request translate 


ir r* 

Jt jl sM 
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injto Pahlavi the fine inscription exhibited in the 
GuUstan , on the diadem of Cyrus; and I had the pa¬ 
tience to read the list of words from the jPazcnd in the 
appendix to the Tarhangi Jehangiri. This examina¬ 
tion gave me perfect conviction that the Pahlavi 
was a dialect of the Chaldaic; and of this curious fact 
I will exhibit a short proof, I3y the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue, most words ended in the first long 
vowel, like Jhemia , heaven; and that very word? un-. 
altered in a single letter, wc find in the Pazend, toge¬ 
ther with laila, night; meyd, water; nira, fire;* 
matra , rain; and a multitude of others, all Arabic or 
Hebrew, with a Chaldean termination; so zamar , by 
a beautiful metaphor, from pruning trees , means in 
Hebrew to compose verses, and thence, by an easy 
transition to sing them; ami in Pahlavi we see the 
verb zamruniten , to sing, with its forms tamruntmi', I 
mg, and zamrmid, he sang ; the verbal terminations 
of the Persian being added to the Chaldaic root 
Now all those words are integral ’parts of the lan¬ 
guage, not adventitious to it lik*e the Arabic nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Persian; and this 
distinction, convinces me, that the dialect of the 
Cabrs, which a they pretend to* be that of Zeratusht , 
and of which* Bahman gave me a variety of written 
specimens, is a late invention of their priests, or sub¬ 
sequent at least to the Muselman invasion; for, 
although it may be possible that a few of theif sacred 
books were preserved, as he used to assert, in sheets 
of lead or copper, at the bottom of wells near Yezd , 
vet, as the conquerors had not only a spiritual, but a 
political interest in persecuting a warlike, robust, and 
indignant race of irreconcilable, conquered subjects, 
a long-time must have elapsed, before the hidden 
scriptures, could have been safely brought to light, 
and few, who could perfectly understand them, 
Sst then have remained; but, as they continued, 
ifc profess among themselves the religion of theftf 
forefathers, it then became expedicut for the M*hd* 
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to suppfy the lost or mutilated works of their legis¬ 
lator by new compositions, partly from their imper¬ 
fect recollectjon, and partly from such moral and re- 
ligkws knowledge as they gleaned, most probabty, 
among the Christians , with whom they had an inter¬ 
course. One rule we may fairfy establish in deciding 
the question, Whether the books of the modern Gabrs 
were anterior to the invasion of the Arabs? When 
.an sfrabic noun occurs in them, changed only by the 
spirit of the Chaldean idiom; as werta for zoerd ’ a 
•rose; daba for dhahab , gold; or deman for zeman , 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient Pahlavi; 
but when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, 
we may be sure'that the phrases in which they occur 
are comparatively modern; and not a single passage 
which Bahman produced from the books of his reli¬ 
gion would abicle this test. 


Wc come notf to the language of the Zend; and 
here I must impart a discovery which 1 lately made, 
and from which we may draw the most interesting 
consequences. M. Anquetil , who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, 
with no other view than to recover writings of Zera - 
txjht, and who would have acquired a brilliant repu¬ 
tation in France , if he had not gullied it by his immo¬ 
derate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated 
the good will even of his own countrymen, has ex¬ 
hibited in his work, entitled Zendavestaf two vocabu¬ 
laries in Zend and Pahlavi, which he had found in 
an approved collection of Rawayat , or Traditional 
Pieces , in modern Presian. Of his Pahlqvi no more 
need to he said than that it strongly confirms my opi¬ 
nion concerning the Chaldaic origin of that language; 
but, when I perused the Zend glossary, I was inexpres¬ 
sibly surprized to find that six or seven words in, tear 
were pure Sanscrit , and even some of their inflexions 
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formed by the rules of the Vyacaran; as yushmacam, 
the genitive plural of yushmad. Now M . Anquctil, 
most certainty, and the Persian compiler most proba¬ 
bly, had not*.knowledge of Sanscrit; and could not, « 
therefore, have invented a list of Sanscrit words: it 
isy therefore, an authentic list of Zend words which 
had been preserved in books, or bv tradition: and it 
follows, that the language* of the Zend was at least a 
dialect of the Sanscrit, approaching perhaps as nearly, 
to it as the Pracrit , or other popular idioms, which we 
know to have been spoken in India two thousand 
years ago. From all these facts it is a necessary con¬ 
sequence, that the oldest discoverable languages of 
Persia were Chaldeic and Sanscrit; and that, when 
they had ceased to be vernacular, die Pahlavi and 
Zend were deduced from tl^m respectively, and the 
Pam either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialect of the Brahmans ; but all had perhaps a mix¬ 
ture of Tartarian; for the best lexicographers assert, 
that numberless words in ancient Persian are taken 
from the language of the Cimmerians , or the Tartars 
of Kipchak; so that the three families, w hose lineage 
we have examined in former discourses, bad left visible 
traces of themselves in Iran long before the Tartars 
and Jrah had rushed from their deserts, and re¬ 
turned from that very ebuntry from which, in all pro¬ 
bability, they originally proceeded, and which the 
Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with*posi- 
tive commands from their legislators to revisit It no 
more. 1 dose this head with observing, that no sup¬ 
position of a mere political or commercial* ioter- 
f course between the different nations, will account for 
this Sanscrit, and Chaldaic words, which we find in the 
old Persian tongues; because,they are, in the first 
place, too numerous to have been introduced by 
r such means; and secondly, are not the names of 
animals, commodities, or arts, but those of 
elements, parts of the body, natural objects \ 
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and relations, affections of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 

* t 

•If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever pos¬ 
sessed and governed the country of Iran , we should 
lind on the very .ancient ruins* of the temple or pa¬ 
lace, now called the '•Throne of Jfcmshjd , some* in¬ 
scriptions in Btyanagari, or at least in*the characters 

# on 4he stones at Elephant a, where the sculpture is 
unquestionably Indian, or in those on the staff of 

• I'irttz Shah, which exist in the heart of India; and 
such inscriptions we probably should have found, if 
that edifice had not been erected after, the migra¬ 
tion of the Brahmans from Iran , and the violent schism 
in the Persian religion, of which we shall presently 
speak ; for, although tlip popular name of the build¬ 
ing at htakar , or Persepolis , be no certain proof that it 
was raised in *the time of Jemshid , yet such a fact 
might easily have been preserved by tradition; and 
we shall soon 'have abundant evidence that the tem¬ 
ple was posterior* to the reign of the Hindu roo- 
narchs. The cypresses indeed, which are represented 
with the* figures in procession, might induce a rea¬ 
dier of the Shahnamah to believe, that the sculptures 
related to the new faith introduced by Zeratusht ; but 
as a cypress is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconsistent with the reformed 
adoration of fire, *we must have recourse to stronger 
proofs, that the Takhti Jemshid was erected after 
Cayumers. The building lias lately been visited, 
and the characters on it examined, by Mr. Franck - 
Jin; from whom wc learn, that Niebuhr has delineated 
them with great accuracy; hut without such testi¬ 
mony I should have suspected the correctness' of 
the delineation, because the Danish traveller 1ms ex¬ 
hibited two inscriptions in modern Persian, and one 
of them from the same pJape, which cannot *bave 
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exactly transcribed: they are very elegant 
verses of Nizami and Sadi, on the instability of human 
greatness f but so ill engraved or so ill cQpled, that if 
I bad not had them nearly by heart, I should not 
have been able to reqd them; and M. Rousseau of 
Isfahan, who translated them with shameful inac¬ 
curacy, must have been deceived by the badness of 
the copy, or he never would have created a new king 
Wakam, by forming one word of Jem and the par- , 
tide prefixed to it. Assuming, however, that we 
may reason as conclusively on the characters pub¬ 
lished by Niebuhr as we might on the monuments 
themselves, were they now before us, we may begin 
with observing, as Chardin had observed on the very 
spot, that they bear no resemblance whatever to the 
letters used by the Gabrs *in their copies of the 
Vendidad. This I once urged, in an amicable debate 
with Bahman , as a proof that the Zend letters were 
a modern invention; hut he seemed to hear me 
without surprize, and insisted that* the letters to 
which I alluded, and which he had often seen, were 
monumental characters never used in books, and 
intended either to conceal some religions mysteries^ 
from the vulgar, or to display the art of the sculptor, 
like the embellished Cufick and Nagari on several 
Arabian and 1 Indian monuments. lie wondered that 
any man could seriously doubt the antiquity of the 
Pahlavi letters; and in truth the inscription l^djind 
the horse of Rustam , which Niebuhr has also given 
us, is apparently Pahlavi , and might with some pains 
be decyphered; that character was extremely* rude, 
and seema*$5 have been written, like the Roman and 
the yf raWe, in a variety of hands; for I remember 
to have examined a rare collection of Old Persian 
edins in the museum of the great Anatomist Wil - 
Ham Hunter; and, though I believed the legends to 
bt Bahlavi, and had no doubt that they were coins 
of warthian kings, yet I could not read the inscrip- 
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tions without wasting more time than I had then at 
command, in comparing the letters and ascertaining 
the proportions in which they severally occurred. 
The gross Pahlavi was improved by Zeratusht or his 
disciples into an elegant and perspicuous character, in 
which the Zendavcsta was copied; and both v;ere 
written from the right hand to the left, like other 
Chaldaic alphabets, for they are manifestly both oi 
m CkMean origin; but the Zend has the singular ad¬ 
vantage of expressing all the long and short vowels by 
•distinct marks in the body of each word, and all the 
words are distinguished by full points between them ; 
so that if modern Persian were unmixed with Arabic, 
it might be written in Zend with the greatest conveni¬ 
ence, as any one may perceive, by copying in that 
character a few pages of. the Shahnamah. As to the 
unknown inscriptions in the palace of Jem$hid y it may 
reasonably be ’doubted whether they contain a system 
of letters which any nation ever adopted: in jive oi 
them the letters* which are separated by points, may 
be reduced to forty, at least I can distinguish no 
more essentially different; and they all seem to be 
regular variations and compositions of a straight line 
"and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or « 
leaf (to use the language of botanists) hearted ant 
lanced. Many of the Runic letters appear to have 
been formed of similar elements; and it has been ob-< 
scrve<j, that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong 
resemblance to that which the Irish call Ogham. The 
word A gam in Sanscrit means mysterious knowledge > 
but I dare not affirm that the two words had a coin? 
mon origin; and only mean to suggest that, if the 
characters in question be really alphabetical, they were 
probably secret and sacerdotal, or a mere cypher per* 
haps, of which the priests only had the key They 
might, 1 imagine, be decyphered if the language were 
certainly known; but in all other inscriptions o.^th« 
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same sort, the characters are too complex, and the va¬ 
riation* of them too numerous, to admit an opinion 
.that they could be symbols of articulate # sounds; for 
oven the Nagari system, which has more distinct let¬ 
ters than any known alphabet, consists only of forty- 
nine simple characters,*two of which are mere substi¬ 
tutions, and four of little use in Sanscrit, or in any 
Other language; while the more complicated figures, 
exhibited by Niebuhr , must be as numerous at least 
as the; Chin.se keys, which are the signs of ideas only, 
and some of which resemble the old Persian letters 
at Jstakar. The Danish traveller was convinced from 
his own observation that they were written from the 
left hand, like all the characters used by Hindu na¬ 
tions; but I must leave this dark subject, which I 
cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by 
myself, that the square Chaldaic letters, a few of which 
are found on the Persian ruins, appear* to have been 
originally the same with the Devanagari before the 
letter were enclosed, as we how see them, in angular 
Irarnes. 


II The primeval religion of Iran, if wcYbly on thp 
authorities adduced by Mohsani Fani , was that which* 
Newton calls the oldest (and it may be justly called 
the noblest) of all religions :• “ A firm belief that One 
“ Supreme God mad.e the world by his power, aud 
■f* continually governed it*by his providence; a # pious 
f * fear, love, and adoration of him; a due reverence 
** for parents and aged persons; a fraternal affection 
if for the whole human species, and & compassionate 
^tenderness even for the brute creation.” A system 
devotion so pure and sublime could hardly, among 
be of long duration; and we learn from the 
,, that the popular worship of the Iranians 
; Hmhang , was purely Sabi an ; a word of which 
t offer any certain etymology, but which has 
deduced by grammarians from Saba, an host, 
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and particularly the host of heaven* or the celestial 
bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabianriiuol 
is believed to have consisted. There is a description 
in the learned work just mentioned, of the several 
Persian temples dedicated to the-Sun apd Planets, 
of the images adored in them/ and of the magnificent 
processions to them on prescribed festivals; one of 
which is probably represented by sculpture in the 
t ruined city of Jemshid. Hut the planetary worship in 
Persia seems only a part of a far more complicated 
> religion, which we now find in these Indian provinces; 
for Mohsan assures us that, in the opinion of the best 
informed Persians , who professed the faith of Hu- 
skang , distinguished from that of Zeratusht , the first 
monarch q f Iran, and of the whole earthy was Maka~ 
had (a word apparently Sanscrit) who divided the 
people into four orders, the religious, the military, the 
commercial, and the servile , to which He assigned 
names unquestionably the same in their origin* with 
those now applied to the'four primary classes of the 
Hindus. They added, that he received from the 
Creator, and promulgated among men, a sacred booh 
in a heavenly language , to which the Muselman author 
'gives the Arabic title of Resat ir , or Regulations? bu$ 
the original name of which he has not mentioned; 
and that fourteen Mahabads bad appeared or would 
appear in human shapes for the government of this 
world. Now when we know that the Hindus believe 
in fourteen Menus, or celestial personages with similar 
functions, the first of whom left a book of regulations, 
or divine ordinances, which they hold equal to the 
Veda, and the language of wiiich they believe to be 
that of the gods, we*can hardly doubt that the first 
corruption of the purest andoldest religion was thesysh- 
tem of Indian theology invented by the Brahman?, 
and prevalent in these territories, where the book of 
Mahabad, or Menu , is at this moment the standard of 
all religious and moral duties. The accession of CagUr 
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meh tonhe throne of Persia, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ , seems to have been accompa¬ 
nied by a considerable revolution both in f government 
and religion: he was most probably of a different 
race from the Mahahadians who preceded him, and 
began perhaps the new system of national faith 
which Hus hang, whose name it bears, completed ;■ 
bqt the reformation was partial; for, while they reject¬ 
ed the complex polytheism of their predecessors, they 
retained the laws of Mahabad , with a superstitious ve¬ 
neration for the sun, the planets, and fire; thus re¬ 
sembling the Hindu sects, called Lauras and Sagnicas i 
the second of which is very numerous at Banares , 
where many agnihotras are continually blazing, and 
where the Sagnkas , when they enter on their sacerdo- 
jtal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Semi, a fire which they keep lighted through their 
lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance of 
solemn sacrifices, the obsequies of departed ancestors, 
j&nd their own funeral pile! This femarkable rite 
was continued by Ztratusht , who r6formed the old re¬ 
ligion by the addition of genii, or ^ngel&presiding 
g>yer months and days, of new ceremoniesSh the ve¬ 
neration shown to fire, of a new work which he pre¬ 
tended to have deceived from Heaven, and, above all, 
by establishing the actual adoration of one Supreme 
Being, lie was born, according to Mohsan, in the 
district of Rah, and it was he (not; as Ammianm as¬ 
serts, his protector Gush task) who travelled into India, 
that he might receive information from the Brahmans 
in tlieology and ethics. It is barely possible that Py¬ 
thagoras knew him in the capital of Irak; but the 
Grecian sage must then have been far advanced in 
years; and we have no certain evidence of an inter- 
^tNi-rse between the two philosophers. The reformed 
Of Persia continued in force till that country 
jpBia^hbdued by the Museimans; and, without study- 
ingf the Zend, we have ample information concerning 
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it in the modern Persian writings of several who 'pro* 
fessed it. Bahman always named Zeratuskt with re¬ 
verence; but he was in truth a pure Tbeist, and 
strongly disclaimed any adoration of the fire or other 
elements: he denied that the doctrine of two coeval 
principles, supremely good and supremely bad, farm¬ 
ed any part of his faith; and he often repeated with 
emphasis the verses of Tirdansi on the prostration of 
Cyrus and his paternal grandfather before the blazing 
altar: “Think not that they were adorers of fire; 
“ for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
“ lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
“ themselves a whole week before God ; and, if thy 
“ understanding be ever so little exerted, thou must 
“ acknowledge thy dependence on the Being supreme- 
“ ly pure.” In a story pf Sadi, near the close of his 
beautiful Bustan , concerning the idol of Somanath, or 
Mafiadeva , hd confounds the religion of the Hindus 
with that of the Gabrs , calling the Brahmans not only 
Moghs (which'might be justified by a passage in the 
Mcsnavi)Jo\\t evert readers of the Zend and Pazcnd. 
Now, whether this confusion proceeded from real or 
pretended* ignorance I cannot decide, but am as 
* firmly convinced that the doctrines of the Zend were 
distinct from those of the Veda, as I am that the reli¬ 
gion of the Brahmans , with whom we converse every 
day, prevailed in Persia before the accession of Cayu- 
mers^ whom the Parsis, from respect to his memory, 
corisider as the first of men, although they believe in 
an universal deluge before his reign. ‘ 

* 

With the religion of the old Persians their phi¬ 
losophy (or as much as we know of it) waa inti¬ 
mately connected; for they were assiduous observ¬ 
ers of the luminaries, which they adored and esta¬ 
blished, according to Mohsan, who confirms in some 
degree the fragments of Berosus, a number 
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ficfot' cycles with distinct crimes, which seem to lrftfi- 
knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes 
appear to revolve. They are said also Ic*,have known 
the most wonderful powers of nature, and thence fo 
have acquired the fame c of magicians and enchanters: 
but f will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphysical theology which has been professed im- 
memorially by a numerous sect of Persians and Hin- 
, dus, was carried in part into Greece , and prevails c^en 
now among the learned Muselnans , who sometimes 
avow it .without reserve. The modern philosophers 
of this persuasion are called Sitfis, either from the 
Greek word for a sage, or from the woollen mantle 
which they used to wear in some provinces of Persia: 
their fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists abso¬ 
lutely but God; that the human soul is an emanation 
from his essence, and though divided fdr a time 
from its heavenly source, will be finally reunited with 
k it; that the highest possible happiness will arise from 
ks reunion; and that the chief good of mankind in 
- this transitory world,” consists in as* perfeetgan union 
with the Eternal Spirit as the incpmbraj 4 ces of a 
mortal frame will allow; that for this purpose the 


3 - 


should break all connection (or taalluk, as they call 
with extrinsic objects, and pass through life- without 
Attachments, as'a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely 
without the impediment of clothes ; that they should 
be straight and free as the cypress, whose fruit is h&fdly 
; perceptible, and not sink under a load, like fruit-trees 
:&ta$hed to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms 
power:to influence the soul, the idea of celestial 
^'beaqty must overwhelm' it in extatic delight; that 
for want of apt words to express the divine perfec¬ 
tions and the ardour of devotion, we must borrow 

as approach the nearest to our.ideas, 
of Beauty and Love in a transcendent arid 
rsense; that, like a reed torn from its native 
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hank, like wax separated from its delicious honey, tire 
son of man bewails its disunion with melancholy made, 
and sheds burning tears, like the lighted taper wait* 
mg passionately for the moment of its extinction, as a 
disengagement from earthly trammels, and the means 
of returning to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for 
I omit the minuter and more subtil metaphysics of 
the Sufis, which are mentioned in the Dalistan) is 
thejwild and enthusiastic religion of the modern Per¬ 
sian poets, especially of the sweet Hajbs and th«f great 
Maulavi: such is the system of the Vedanti philo¬ 
sophers and best lyric poets of India ; and, as it was 
a system of the highest antiquitjLin both nations, it 
may be added to the many other spoofs of an imme ¬ 
morial affinity between them. 

» ypK:} , 

III. On*lhe ancient monuments of Persian sculpture 
and architecture, we have already made such obser¬ 
vations as were sufficient for our purpose; nor will 
you be suprized at the diversity between the figures 
at Elepkanya, which are manifestly Hindu , and those at 
Persepoiis , which are merely Sabian , if you concur 
with mc/i'n believing that the Takhli Jemshid was 
"erected after the time of Cayumers, when the Brahmans 
had migrated from Iran, and when thefir intricate my¬ 
thology had been,superseded by the simpler adoration 

of the planets and of fire. 

• , * 

IV. As to the sciences or arts of the old Persians^ l 
have little to say; and no complete evidence of them 
seems Jo exist. Mchsan speaks more than once of an¬ 
cient verses in the Pahlavi language; and Bakinas 
assured me, that some scanty remains of them had been 
preserved: their music and painting, which Ntzatw 
celebrated, have irrecoverably perished; and in regard 
to Mani, the painter and impostor, whose book ftf 
drawings, called Arttmg, which lie pretended to, be 
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divine, is supposed to have been destroyed by the Chi* 
J lew, in whose dominions-he had sought refuge,—-the 
whole tale is too modern to tin ow any light on the 
questions before us concerning the origin of nations apd 

the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

* 

Thus has il been proved by clear evidence and plain 
reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was established 
in Iran long before the Assyrian, or Pishdadi, govern¬ 
ment: that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though 
if any cliuse to call it Cusian, Casdsan , or Scythian , we 
shall not cuter into a debate on mere names; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has neon 
engrafted on that#of the Hindus , who founded the 
monarchies of Ayodhya and Indraprcstha; thaithc lan¬ 
guage,^ the first Persian empiie was the mother of 
theowficnV, and consequently of ttie Zend a md Parsi, 
as well as 'of Greeks Latin , and Gothic ; that the 
language of the Assyrians wa^ the paient of Chaldaic 
and Paklavi , and that the’piimary •Tartarian lan¬ 
guage also had been current m the same einpnc; 
although, as the Tartar* had no books or even let¬ 
ters, we cannot with certainty trac£ theiMJop dished 
and variable idioms. We discover, therefore in Per-* 
jiffy at the eaihest dawn of history, the three distinct 
races of men* whom we described on former occa¬ 
sions, as possessors of India, Arabia , Tartary; and 
whether they were collected m Iran from distant 
regions, orJHiverged fiom it as from a common 
centre, we* all easijy determine by the follow¬ 
ing considerations Let us observe, in thp first 
place, the central position of Iran , which is 
bounded bv Arabia, by Tartary , and by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but 
h remote from 1'artary, aud divided even from 
the skirts of India b, a considerable gulf; no 
therefore, but Pen.a seems likely to have 
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sent foftft its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asm 
The Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to Iran, because theyare expressly forbidden by their 
oUlest existing laws to leave the region which they in¬ 
habit at this day; the Arabs have not even a tradition 
of an emigration into Pero/a "before Mohammed, jnor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti¬ 
ful and extensive domains’; and as to theTartars,we 
have no trace in history of their'departure from theiri 
plains and forests till the invasion of the Medes y who, 
according to etymologists, were the sons of Madai; 
and even they were conducted by princes of an Assy¬ 
rian family. The three races, therefore, whom we 
have already mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found) migrated from Iran as from theii? 
common country; and thus the Sawn Chronicle, I 
presume from good authority, brings the first inhabit¬ 
ants of Britttin from Armenia; while a late very 
learned writer concludes, after all his laborious ^re¬ 
searches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Per¬ 
sia ; and another contends with great force, that both 
the Irish and old Britons proceeded severally from the 
borders pt the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions 
•from different media by persons wholly unconnected, 
which could sc&J^ have happened if they were not 
grounded on slpf principles. We may therefore 
hold this proposition firmly established, that Iran t or 
Persia in its largest sense, was the true centre of popu¬ 
lation, of knowledge, 6f languages, and of arts; which, 
instead of travelling westward only, as it has been fan¬ 
cifully, supposed, or eastward, as might with equal 
reason have been asserted, were expanded in all di¬ 
rections to all the regions of the world in which the* 
Hindu race had settled under various denominations: 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of 
men, distinct from the Hindus , the Arabs , or the 
Tartars; or whether any apparent diversity may not 
have sprung from an. intermixture of those three 
Vo l* II. F 
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. in different proportions, must be the subject of a fu- 
tu*emqt|iry. There is another question of more im¬ 
mediate importance, which you, gentlemen, only can 
decide; namely,. “By what means we can preserve 
41 our Society from dying gradually away; as it has ad- 
“ vanced gradually to lls present (shall I say flourish¬ 
ing or languishing?) state.” It has subsisted five 
years without any expence lo the members of it, until 
the first volume of our Transactions was published; 
and the price of that large volume, if we compare the 
different values of money in Bengal and in England , 
is not more than equal to the Annual contribution to¬ 
wards the charges of the Royal Society by each of its 
fellows, who may not have chosen to compound for it 
dn his admission. This I mention not from an idea 
that any of us could ’ object to the purchase of one 
copy at least, but from a wish to inculcate .the neces¬ 
sity of our common exertions in promoting the sale 
of the work, both here and in London. In vain shall 
we meet as a literary body, if our meetings shall cease 
■to be supplied with original dissertations and memo¬ 
rials; and in vain shall we collect the most interesting 
papers, if we cannot publish them bccasionally with¬ 
out exposing the superintendents of the Company’s* 
'press, who undertake to print tby^at their own ha¬ 
zard, to the danger of a consideraWposs. By united 
efforts the Frenth have compiled their stupendous re¬ 
positories of universal knowledge; and by united cf- 
iap wLAnly can we hope to rival them, or to diffuse 
Siimowit country and the rest of Europe the light 
p|ei«kable by our Asiatic Researches. 
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Tim LATE HENRY VANSITTART, ESQ . 
TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir , 

H AVING some time ago met with a Persian 
abridgment, composed by Maulavi Khairuddin t 
of the asrarul Afagkinah,‘or the secrets of the Afghans, 
a book written.in the Pushto language by Husain , the 
son of Sabir, the son of Khizr, the disciple of Hazrat 
Shah Kasm Sulaimam , whose tomb is in Chunargur, 

I was induced to translate it Although it opens with 
a very wild description of the origin of that tribe, and 
contains a narrative which can by no means be offered 
gipon the whole as a serious and probable history; 
yet I conceive that the knowledge of, what a nation 
suppose themselves to be, may be interesting to a So* 
ciety like this, as*Well as of what they really are. Iff* 
deed, the Commencement of almost every history hi 
fabufoos; and the most enlightened nations, after^ 
they have arrived at that degree of civilization and 
importance which has enabled and induced them to 
commetnorate theii actions, have always found a va* 
cancy at their outset, which invention, or at best pre¬ 
sumption, must supply. Such fictions appear at first 
in the form of traditions; and having in this shape 
amused successive generations by a gratification of 
their national vanity, they are committed to writing,, 
and acquire the authority of history. 



C6B ) 

As a kingdom is an assemblage of component parts, 
(dpjtBfclised by degrees from smaller associations of in¬ 
dividuals to their general union, so history is a combi¬ 
nation of the transactions not only of the different 
bribes, but evert of the individuals of the nation of 
which it treats; each ffhrticular narrative in such a ge¬ 
neral collection must be summary and incomplete. 

* Biography, therefore as wfell as descriptions of the 
manners^ actions, and even opinions of such tribes a S 
are connected with a great kingdom, are not only en¬ 
tertaining in themselves but useful, as they explain 
and throw a light upon the history of the nation. 

v« Under these, impressions I venture to lay before the 
Society the translation of an abridged history of the 
Afghans; a tribe at different times subject to and al¬ 
ways connected with the kingdoms of Persia and Hbi- 
dustan. \ I also submit a specimen of their language, 
which is called by them Pukkto; but this word i$ sof¬ 
tened in Persian into Pushto . 

I am, Sir , 

■W 

with the greatest respect, 
your most obedient bumble servant, 

Henry VANsiTTivtiT. 

Calcutta^ March 3, 1784 . 
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ON 

THE DESCENT OF THE AFGHANS 
FROM THE JEWS. 

f PI1E Afghans , accordfng to their own traditions, 

, are the posterity of Me tic Tatut, (king Saul) 
who, in the opinion of some, was a descendant of Ju~ 

. dak, the son o f Jacob; and, according to others, of Ben* 
jam in, the brother of Joseph. 

In a war which raged between the children of Israel 
and the Amalekites , the latter being victorious, piutH 
dered the Jews, and obtained possession of the ark 
of the covenant. Considering this the god of the 
Jews, they throw it into the fire, which did not affect 
it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, 
but without success: evefy individual who treated it 
with indignity was* punished for his temerity. They 
then placed it in their temple; but all their idols bow¬ 
ed to it.^ At lengdi they fastened it upon a cow, which 
~they turned loose in a wilderness. 

• 

When the prophet Samuel arose, the children of 
Israel said to him, “We have been totally subdued 
“ by,the Amalekites , and have no king, liaise to us 
“ a kihg, that we may be enabled to contend for the 
“glory of God. J> Samuel said, “ In case you aie led | 
“out to battle, are you determined to tight?” They 
answered, “What has befallen us that we should not 
“fight against infidels? That nation has banished 
“us from our country and child* en.” At this time 
the angel Gabriel descended, and, delivering a wand, 
said, “It is the command of God that the person 
“whose stature shall correspond with this wand, shall 
. “ be king of Israel" 

F 3 
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was at that time a man of inferior con- 
and performed the bumble employment of 
, „ the goats and cow's of others. One day a 

cow under his eharge was accidentally'lost Beipg 
disappointed id bis searches, he was greatly distressed; 
and applied to Samufl, saying, “ I have lost a cow, 

“ and do not possess the means of satisfying the owner. 

** Pray for me, that I majr be extricated from this 
“difficulty.” Samuel\ perceiving that he was a man 
of lofty stature, asked his name* He answered, Talut. 
Samuel then said, w Measure Talut with the wand. 
“which the angel Gabriel brought.” His stature 
was eq[ual to it. Samuel then said, “Cephas raised 
Talut to be your king. ,? The children of Israel an- 
iprtred* “ We are greater than our king,”' We are 
f men of dignity, an'd ! he is of inferior condition. 

; “How shall he be our king." 1 ’ Samuel informed them 
tney should know that God had constituted Talut 
their king, by his restoring the ark of the covenant. 
Jfe accordingly restored it; and they acknowledged 

him their sovereign. 

■ , ' , * * 

After Talut obtained the kingdom, he seized part 
, of the territories of Jalut, or Goliah, who assembled a* 
large army, but was killed by David. Talut after¬ 
wards died a'martyr in a wai> against the infidels,* and 
God constituted David king of the Jews. 

Melic Talut had two sons, one called BerkiU^md 
the other Irmia^ w ho served David, and were beloved 
by him* He sent them to fight against the infidels; 
and, by God’s assistance, they were victorious.* 

The son of Berkia was called Afghan, and the son 1 
$&,irrriia was named Usbec. Those youths distin¬ 
guished «themselves in the reign of David, and 
employed by Solomon. .Afghan was distil 
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guishe# % his corporal strength,; which struck ter¬ 
ror into Demons and Genii Ushtc was eminent for 
bis learning., 

* i,.t ‘ * 

V 

Afghan used frequently to make excursions to the 
mountains; where his progeny, after his death estab¬ 
lished themselves, lived ip a state of independence, 

built forts, and exterminated the infidels. 

* 

When the select of creatures, Muhammed, appeared 
* upon earth, his fame reached the Afghans , who sought 
him in multitudes under their leaders Khaiid and 
Abdul Rashid , sons of WaM. The prophet ho¬ 
noured them with the most gracious reception, say* 
ing, “Come, O Muluc, or Kingswhence they 
assumed the title of Me t lic t which they cojoy to thih 
day. The* prophet gave them his ensign, and said 
that the faith would be strengthened by them. 

Many sons were born of Khalid y the son of Wn- 
lidy who signalized* themselves in the presence of the 
prophet, by fighting against the infidels. Muhammed 
^honoured and prayed for them. 

In the reign of Sultan Mahmud of ^Ghaznah y eight 
men arrived, of the posterity of Khaiid the son of 
Walid, whose names were Katun, Alun , Baud, 
Yaliea t Ahmtd , Awin y and Okazi. The Sultan was 
much pleased with them, and appointed each a edfti- 
xnander in his army. He also conferred on #im the 
offices *of Vazir. and Vajtili 'Mutlah^ or Regent of 
the Empire. 

Wherever they were stationed they obtained pos¬ 
session of the country, built mosques, and over¬ 
threw the temples of idols. They cncreased so 
much, that the army of Mahmud was chiefly 

' F 4 
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of Afghans, When Herkind, ^powerful 
f^Tifice of Hindustani meditated an invasion otGhaz- 
ftaki Sultan Mahmud dispatched against him ,tbe 
descendants of Khatid with twenty thousand horse: 
i!' ; battle ensued; the Afghans made the attack; and, 
ater a severe engagement, which lasted from day* 
break till noon, defeated Her Hindi killed many of the 
infidels, and converted some to the Muhammedan 
faith. r 


Tho Afghans now began to establish themselves in 
the mountains; and some settled Jn cities with the 
permission of sultan Mahmud They framed regu¬ 
lations, dividing themselves into four classes, agree* 
■lldy to the following descriptions:—The first is the 
class, consisting of those whose fathers and 
Mothers were Afghans. The second class consists 
Of those whose fathers were Afghans * and mothers 
of another nation. The third class contains those 
ivhose mothers w*ere Afghans , and fathers of another 
D&tion, The fourth class is composed of the chil* 
iften of women whose mothers were Afghans, and 
fathers and husbands of a different nation. .Persons 
who do not belong to one of these classes, are not 
Called Afghans. 


After the death of Sultan Mahmud they made ano* 
their settlement in the mountains. SMhabnddin 
Gauri, a subsequent Sultan of Ghaz?iah, was twice 
repulsed from Hindustan. His Vdzir assembled the 
Ripple, and asked if any of the posterity of JUialid 
wjere living. They answered, “ Many now live 
^M a state of independence in the mountains, 
^h&re they have a considerable army.” The 

B fr requestei them to go to the mountains, and 
entreaties prevail on the Afghans to come; for 
were the descendants of companions of the 
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The inhabitants of Ghaznah undertook this, em¬ 
bassy, and, by entreaties and presents, conciliated the 
minds of the Afghans, who promised to engage in the 
service of the Sultan, provided he would himself come 
and enter into an agreement with them. The Sultan 
visited them in their mountains, honoured them, and 
gave them dresses and other presents. They supplied 
him with twelve thousand horse, and a considerable 
army of infantry. Being dispatched by the Sultan 
before his own army, they took Dthli , killed Roy Pah- 
toura the king, his ministers and nobles; laid waste 
the city, and made the infidels prisoners. They after 

wards exhibited nearly the same scene in Catwuj, 

* 

The Sultan, pleased by the reduction of those cities, 
conferred honours upon the Afghans . It is said that 
he- then gave them the titles of Patau and Khan, The 
word Patau is "derived from the Hindi verb Paitna ) ta 
rush , in allusion to their alacrity in attacking the ene¬ 
my. The Patans have greatly distinguished them¬ 
selves in the bistofy of Hindustan , and are divided 
into a variety of sects. 

t 

The race of Afghans possessed themselves of the 
Mountain of Solomon , which is near Kandahar , and the 
circumjacent country, where they have built forts; 
this tribe has furnished ma/iy kings. The following 
monarchs of this race have sat upon the throne of 
JOelrli: —Sultan Behlole, Afghan Lodi , Sultan Secon¬ 
der, Sultan Ibrahim , Shir Shah, Islam Shah, AdilSkah 
Sur . oi hey also number the following kings of Gaur: 

,—Solaiman Shah Gurzani, Bayazid Shah, and Kuih 
Shah; besides whom their nation has produced many 
conquerors of provinces. The Afghans are called So- 
laimanis either because they were formerly the sub* 
jeets of Solornon , king of the Jews t or because they in* 
habit the Mountain of Solomon . 
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The translation being finished, I shall only add that 
the country of the Afghans, which is a province of 
Cabul , was originally called Roh, and from hence is 
derived the name of the Rohitlahs. The city, which 
was established in it ^y the Afghans, was called by 
them Paishwer, or Paishor, and is now the name of 
the whole district The s$cts of the Afghans; or Pa- 
tans, are very numerous. The principal are these:— 
JLodi, Lohauni , Sur f Senvani, Yusufzihi, Bangish* Di- 
laza't, Khatti , Tasin, Khail , and Baloje. The mean¬ 
ing of Zihi, is offspring; and of Khail, sect. A very' 
particular account of the Afghans has been written by 
the late Hafiz Rahmat Khan, a chief of the RokiHalts, 
from which the curious reader may derive much infor¬ 
mation. They are IWuselmans , partly of Sunni, and 
partly of the Shiah persuasiou. They are great boasters 
of the antiquity of their origin, and reputation of their 
tribe; but other Muselmans entirely reject their claim, 
and consider them of modern and even base extrac¬ 
tion. However, their character may be collected from 
history, they have distinguished themselves by their 
courage, both singly and unitedly, as principals and 
auxiliaries. They have conquered for their own prin-^ 
£e$ and for foreigners, and have always been consider^ 
aid the main, strength of the army in which they have 
served. As they have beet! applauded for virtues, 
they have also been reproached for vices, having some¬ 
times been guilty of treachery, and even acted thp'base 
part of assassins. 
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A Specimen of the Pushto Language, 


■ Zjyf U. & fLJ 


6 Ji * J 1 J j&'j J* 


By the oppression of tyrannical rulers, 

• Fire, the grave, and Paishor , all three have been 
rendered equal. 


- °|<7 ° ' ^ -» Jfi *» 

pv! * J ^ ^ I** 2 ** ji J 

With respect to prayers, enjoined by the SunnaL 
they are remitted. 

• i 

It is thus expressed in the reports: 


• i s'** r *. n ' c* < s'’’ ' n . ''s' j i 

S$y cN < Si$y£ * y* 

If a man perform them, it is very*laudable. If 
he do not perform them, *it is no crime in him. 

D 1 ^ t/Jr* 

O -< O O J y ^ y 

jj <S Jki ° *■> 

aJUU aJ ti U J Ui* cXu* O 


If the disposition be not good, O Mirzd , 

What difference is there between a Sapped and &» 
Brahman! 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDENl\ 

HPHIS account of the Afghans may lead to a vfery 
interesting discovery. We learn from Esdras t 
the ten tribes, after a wanderingjoumey, came to 
a country called Arsareth; where, we may suppose, 
they settled. Now the Afghans are said, by the best 
Persian historians, to be descended from the Jtws; « 
they have traditions among themselves of such a des¬ 
cent; and it is even asserted, that their families are 
distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although, 
since their conversion to the Islam , they studiously 
conceal their origin: the Pushto language, of which 
v I have seen a dictionary, has a manifest resemblance 
to the Chatdaic; and a considerable district under 
their dominion is called Hazareh f or ffazaret, which 
ihight easily have been changed into the word used 
by Esdras . I strongly recommend an inquiry into the 
literature and history of the Afghans. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE 

t 

o ISLAND OF HINZUAN, OR JOHANNA . 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

TTINZUAN (a name which lias been gradually 
corrupted into Anzuame , Anjucm, Juanny , and 
Johanna ) has been governed about two centuries by a 
colony of Arabs, and exhibits a* curious instance of 
the slow approaches towards civilization, which are 
made by a smstll community, with many natural ad¬ 
vantages, but with few means of improving them. An 
account of this African island, in which we hear the 
language and see the manners of Arabia , may neither 
be uninteresting in itself, nor foreign to the objects of 
inquiry proposed at the institution of our Society. 

On Monday, the 28th of July, 1733,’after a voyage* 
in the Crocodile, of ten weeks and two days from the 
rugged islands of Cape Herd, our eyes were delighted 
with 0 prospect so-beautiful, that neither a painter nor 
a poef could perfectly represent it, and so cheering to 
us, that it can justly be conceived by such only as have 
been in # our preceding situation. It was the sun rising 
in full splendor on the isle of Mayata (as the seamen 
galled it) which we had joyfully distinguished the pre* 
^ceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and which 
now appeared at no great distance from the windows 
of oar cabin; while Hinzuan, for which we had so 
long panted, was plainly discernible a-head, where its* 
.high lands presented themselves with remarkable bold- 
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ness. The weather was fair, the water smooth; and a 
gentle breeze drove us easily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant struck just a year before, 
into a commodious road # , where we dropped our 
anchor early m the evening. We had seen Mohla, 
another sister island, in the course of the day. 

The frigate was presently surrounded with canoes, 
and the deck soon crowded with natives of all ranks 
from the high-born chief, who washed linen, to the 
half-naked slave, who only paddled. Most of them 
had letters of recommendation from Englishmen, which 
none of them were able to read, though they spoke 
Eriiglislt intelligibly; and some appeared vain of titles, 
which, our countrymen had given them in play, ac¬ 
cording to their supposed stations. We had Lords, 
Dukes, and Princes on board, soliciting our custom, 
and importuning u& for presents. In .fact, they were 
too sensible to be proud of empty sounds, but justly 
imagined, that those ridiculous titles would serve as 
marks of distinction, and, by attracting notice, pro¬ 
cure for them something substantial. The only men 
of real consequence in the island, wjiom wc saw before 
we landed, were the Governor Abdullah, second cou-„ 
sin to the king* and his brother Alwi, with their seve¬ 
ral sons; «all of whom will again be particularly men¬ 
tioned; they understood Arabic, seemed zealots in 
the Mohammedan faith, and admired my copies of the 
Atioran; some verses of which they read, whilst Al¬ 
tai perused the opening of another Arabian manu¬ 
script, and explained it in English more accurately 
than could have been expected. * 

The next morning showed us the island in all its' 
beauty; and the scene was so diversified, that a dis-* 

* Lai J2° to' 47 " S. Long. 44° 25' 5" £. ky the Master. - 
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tinct vieto of it could hardly have been exhibited by 
the best pencil: you must, therefore, be satisfied 
with a mere description, written on tbp very spot; 
an$ compared attentively with the natural landscape. 
We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us was 
a vast amphitheatre, of which ^ou may form a ge* 
neral notion by picturing in your minds a multi** 
tude of hills infinitely varied in size and figure, and 
then .supposing , them to be thrown together, with a 
kind of artless symmetry', in all imaginable posi¬ 
tions. The back ground was a series of moun^ 
tains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile 
perpendicularly high from the level of the sea, and 
little more than three miles from the shore: all of 
them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly fruit- 
treesj of an exquisite verdure. ‘I had seen many a 
mountain of a stupendous height in Wales and 
Swisserlaud , bat never saw one before, round the 
bosom of which, the clouds were almost continu¬ 
ally rolling, while its green summit rose flourishing 
above them, and received from them an additional 
brightness. Next to this distant range of hills was 
another tier, part* of which appeared charmingly 
rerdant, and part rather barren, but the contrast 
of colours changed qven this nakedness into a 
beauty. Nearer still wtare innumerable mountains, 
or rather cl ills, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beach; so that every shade 
of green, the sweetest of colours, was displayed at 
one view by land and by water. But nothing con¬ 
duced more to the variety of this. enchanting pro¬ 
spect, tl!an the many row's of palm-trees, ^speci¬ 
ally the tall and graceful Artcas on the shores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where one 
might almost suppose them to have been planted 
regularly by design. A more beautiful appearance 
can scarce be conceived, than such a numbeivof ele¬ 
gant palms in such a situation, with luxuriajii tops, 
45ke verdant plumes, placed at just intervals, and 
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stowing between them part of the remoter landscape, 
they left the rest to be supplied bj the be¬ 
holder's imagination. The town of Matsamudo lay 
ion our left, remarkable at a distance for the tower 
of the principal* mosque, which was built by Halt- 
s**!ah, a queen of tlfe island, from whom the pre¬ 
sent king is descended: a little on our right was a 
small town, califed Bantahi. Neither the territory of 
Nice, with its olives, date-trees, and cypresses, nor 
the isles of Him s with their delightful orange- 
groves, appeared so. charming to me as the view 
.from the road of Hinzuan; which, nevertheless, is 
far surpassed, as the Captahi of the Crocodile assured 
its, by many of the islands in the Southern Ocean. 
/If life were not too short for the complete discharge 
of dll our respective duties, public and private, and 
for the acquisition even of necessary knowledge in 
any degree of perfection, with how* much pleasure 
and improvement might a great part of it be spent 
in admiring the beauties'of this wonderful orb, and 
contemplating the nature of mail in all its varieties! 

■ We hastened to tread on firm land, to which we 
had been so long disused, and went on shore, aftei 
breakfast, to»see the town, and return the Governor s 
visit As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, 
I Surprized them by reading aloud an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion over the gate of a mosque, and still more* when 
I entered it, by explaining four sentences, whfch were 
written very distinctly on the wall, signifying, “that 
“the world was given us for our own edification, 
“not for the purpose of raising sumptuous build¬ 
ings; life, for the discharge of moral and reli- 
“.gious duties, not for pleasurable indulgences; 
“wealth, to be liberally bestowed, not avariciously 
“hoarded; and learning, to produce good actions, 
..empty disputes.” We could not but respect 
* the' temple even of a false prophet, in which we 
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found such excellent morality: we saw nothing baft*;; 
ter among the Romish trumpery in the church at Mo- 
deira. Whep we came to Abdullah's house, we were 
conducted through a small court-yard into an open 
room, on each side of which was a large and conve¬ 
nient sofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dajdfc^ 
recess, over which a chintz counterpoint hung down 
from the ceiling. This is the general form of the best 
rooms in the island; and most of the tolerable houses 
have a similar apartment on the opposite side of the. 

• court, that there may be at all hours a place in the 
shade for dinner, or for repose. We w T ere entertained 
with ripe dates from Yemen , and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts ; but the heat of the room, which seemed accessi¬ 
ble <lo all who chose to enter it, and the scent of musk, 
or cmet, with which it wg£ perfumed, soon made us 
desirous of 1 breathing a purer air; nor could I be, 
detained long* by the Arabic manuscripts which, 
the Governor produced, but which appeared ji,i lit¬ 
tle use, and consequently of no value, except to such 
as love mere curiosities. One of Jbetn, indeed, relat- * 
jug to the penal law of the Mohammedans y 1 would 
gladly haye purchased at a just price; but he knew not 
jybeet to ask; and I knew that better books on that sub¬ 
ject might be procured^ Bengal . He* then offered 
me a black boy for one of my Alkorans } and pressed 
me to barter an Indian dVess, which he had seen on 
board the ship, fof a cow and calf. The golden 
slippers attracted him most, since His wife, he said, 
would like to wear them; and, for that reason, I 
made hyn a present of them; but had destined the 
book and the robe for his .superior, ^No high opi¬ 
nion could be formed of Sayyad Abdullah , who 
teemed very eager for gain, and very servile where 

he expected it. 

* 

Our next visit was to Shaikh Salim , the kings 
eldest son; and if we had seen him first, the state 
VoL. II. O 
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offeiyilfeatioh in Hinzuan would have appeared at 
itilbwest ebb. The worst English hackney in the 
Wdrst stable is better lodged, and looks rqnre princely 
than this heir apparent; but though his mien and 
apparel were extremely savage, yet allowance should 
been made for his illness; which, as we after¬ 
wards learned, was an abscess in the spleen: a disor¬ 
der not uncommon in that country, and frequently 
cored, agreeably to the Arabian practice, by the actual 
cautery. He was incessantly chewing pieces of the 
Arec&~nut with shell-lime: a custom borrowed, I sup- - 
pose, from the Indians , who greatly improve the 
composition with Spices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor: all the natives of 
rank chewed it, but pot, I think, to so great an ex¬ 
cess. Prince Salim from time to time gazed at- him¬ 
self with complacency in a piece of broken lookhsg- 
glass, which was glued on a small board : a specimen 
of wretchedness, which we observed in no other 
house; but many circumstances convinced us that 
the apparently low condition of his royal highness, 
who w as not on bad terms with his father, and seem¬ 


ed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from his 
avarice. His brother Hamdullah t who generally^ 
sides in the town of Domoni,)fa s a very different cha-^ 


racter, being esteemed a man of worth, good sense, 
and learning: he bad come, the day before, to Mal~ 
samudo , ot» hearing that an English frigate w’as in the 


road; and I, having gone out for a few minutes to 
read wa Arabic inscription, found him on my return 
devouring a manuscript which I had left with some of 
the company, fie is a Kadi or Mohammedan judge; 
and ashe seemed to have more knowledge than his 
countrymen, I was extremely concerned that 1 had so 
conservation with him. The king. Shaikh Ah~ 
vfe&s a younger son, named Abdullakf whose usual 
k ’Mp|ice is in the town of Want, which be seldom 
as the state of his health is very infirm.* 
Sine* the succession to the title and authority of SuU 
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tmris not unalterably fixed in one line, but requires 
confirmation by the chiefs of the island, it is not im¬ 
probable th^t they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince Hamdullah. 

A little beyond the hole in*which Salim received^ 
us, was his hdram , or the, apartment of his women, 
which he pennittcd us all to see, not through polite** 
ness to strangers, as we believed at first, but as I 
learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation 

• of a present. We saw only two or three miserable 
creatures with their heads covered, while the favour** 
ite, as we supposed, stood behind a coarse curtain, 
and showed her ankles under it, loaded with silver 
rings; which, if she was capable of reflection, she 
murMiave considered as glittering fetters rather than 
ornaments; but a rational being would have preferred 
the condition of a wild beast, exposed to perils and 
hunger in a forest, to the splendid misery okbeing 
wife or mistress to Salim . 

9 

Before we returned, Alwi was desirous of showing 
me his .books; bbt the day was too far advanced, 
jMflf I promised to visit him some other morning. 
The governor howeve^^revailed on us t& see his palace 
'in. the country, where tie invited us to dine the next 
day. The walk was extremely pleasant from the town 
to tbe.side of a rivulet, which formed in one part a 
small pool very convenient for bathing, and thence 
through groves and alleys to the foot of a hill; but 
the dining-room was little better than an open barn, 
and was recommended only by the coolness of its 
shade. Abdullah would accompany us on our return 
to the ship, together with two Muftis who spoke Arti* 
bic indifferently, and seemed eager to see all rny ma¬ 
nuscripts; but they were very moderately learned, 
arnd gazed with stupid wonder on a fine copy, of th^ 

* Hamas ah, and on other collections of ancient poetry* 

G 'i 
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;|£arly die next morning a black messenger, with ar 
tawny lad as his interpreter, came from prince Salim; 
who having broken his perspective glass, wished to 
procure another by purchase or barter. A polite an¬ 
swer was returned, aijd steps taken to gratify bis 
^jiWBhes. As we on our part expressed a desire to visit 
the king at Domoni, the p/ince’s messenger told us 
that his master would, no doubt, lend us palan¬ 
quins (for there was not a horse in the island) &nd 
order a sufficient number of his vassals to carry u?, 
whom wre might pay tor their trouble as we thought 
just We commissioned him therefore to ask that 
favour, and begged that all might be ready for our 
excursion before sun-rise, that we might escape the 
b$at of the noon,' which, though it was the middle^ of 
Winter, we had found excessive. The boy, \rrfose 
name was Combo Madi , staid with us linger tmtn 
his companion: there was something In his look so 
ingen^us, and in his brokcp English so simple, that 
we encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Arabic tolerably well, and set 
down at my desire the names of several towns in the 
island, which he first told me was properly called Hin- 
zmm. The fault of begging for whatever he 
lie had in ( cdlDinon with tlj^governor and other 
nobles, but hardly in a greater degree: his first pe^ 
titi.on for some lavender-water was readily granted \ 
gnd a small bottle of it was so acceptable to hin^*that 
if we had suffered him, he would have kissed our feett 
hut it was not for himself that he rdjoiccd so extra¬ 
vagantly: he told us, with tears starting from his 
eyes, that his mother would be pleased with it, and, 
$he idea of her pleasure seemed to fill him with rap- 
fore. Never did 1 see filial aflection more warmly 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffect¬ 
edly expressed; yet this fioy was not a favourite of 
riili^^^cers, who thought him artful, iiis mother’s 
said, was Fa lima; a ud he importuned us to • ’ 
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visit hftr; conceiving I suppose, that all mankind 
must love and admire her. We promised to gratify 
him; and having made him several presents, permit¬ 
ted him to return. As he reminded me of Aladdin in 
the Arabian tale, I designed to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which4ie pressed me to write, 
instead of St. Domingo , as some European visitor had’- 
ridicuously called him; bnt, since the allusion would 
no^ have been generally known, and since the title of 
Alau'ldin , or eminence in faith , might have offended 
hia superiors, I thought it adviseable for him to keep 
his African name. A very indifferent dinner was 
prepared for us at the house of the Governor, whom 
we did not see the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadan , the Mohammedan lent, and he was an* 
gagetl in his devotions, or made them his exca^; 
byi his eldest son sat by us while we dined, together 
vrith Musa , mho was employed, jointly with his bro¬ 
ther Husain y as purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

« 

Having observed a very elegant shrub that grew 
about six feet high, in the court-yard, but was not 
then in flower, 1 learned with pleasure, that it was 
ftfcncL'of w hich I had read so much in Arabian poems, 
and which Europeah^l) ov&nizts have ridiculously named 
' fawsonia. Musa bruised some of the leaves, and, 
Having moistened them with water, applied them to 
our^nails and the .tips of our fingers, which in a short 
time* became of a dark orange-scarlet. . I had be¬ 
fore conceived a different idea of this dye, and ima¬ 
gined that it was used by the Arabs to imitate the 
natural redness of those parts in young and healthy per¬ 
sons, which in all countries must he considered as a 
beautyperhaps a less quantity of hinna, or the same 
differently prepared, might have produced that effect. 
The old men in Arabia used the same dye to conceal 
their grey hairs, while their daughters were dyeing Uiejir 

Q A 
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lips and gums black, to set off the whiteness df their 
teeth; so universal in all nations and ages are per¬ 
sonal vanity and a love of disguising truth; though 
iq all cases, the farther our species rececfe from na¬ 
ture,' the farther they depart from true beauty; and 
%en at least should disdain to use artiticc or deceit for 
*-lRhy purpose or on any occasion. If the women ot rank 

at Paris, or those in London who wish to imitate 
them, he inclined to call the Arabs Barbarians, # let 
them view their own head dresses and cheeks in a 
glass, and, if they have left no room for blushes, be 
inwardly at least ashamed of their censure. 

f \> 

i 

i.- : In the afternoon I walked a long way up the moun¬ 
tains in awinding path, amid plants and trees no less new 
tpm.'beautiful, and fegrerted exceedingly that jafery 
flw of them were in blossom* as I should Jthen have 
bad leisure to examine them. Curiosity led me from 
hill to hill; 5 and I came at last to the sources of a ri- 
vtrieUffrhich we had passed near to the shore, and from 
Which the ship was to be supplied w ith excellent wa- 
ten 1 saw no birds on the, mountains but Gui- 
which might have been* easily caught: 
ifo insects were troublesome to, me but 
tos; and I had no fear o &venomous reptiles, 
having* been assured that the air was too pure foj> 
apy to exist in it; but I was often unwillingly a 
cause of fear to the gentle and harmless lizard, jvho 
ran among the shrubs. On my return, I missetLthe 
path by which I had ascended; but, having met 
'-Ihme' blacks laden with yams and plantains, l was 
jjy them directed to another, which led me round, 
through a charming grove of cocoa-trees, to the 
governor’s country-seat, where our entertainment 
Was, closed by a syllabub, which the English had 
taught the Muselmans to make for them* 
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We received no answer from Salim; nor,, indeed, 
expected one; since we took for granted that he 
could not but approve our intention of visiting his* 
father; and*we went on shore before sun-rise, in full 
expectation of a pleasant excursion to Domoni: but 
we were happily disappointed.* The servants, at the 
prince’s door, told us coolly, that their master was in-‘ 
disposed, and, as they believed, asleep; that he had 
given them no orders concerning bis palanquins, and 
that they durst not disturb him. Alwi soon came to 
. ‘pay us his compliments, and was followed by his 
eldest son, Ah?ned, with whom we walked to the gar¬ 
dens of the two princes Salim and Hamdullah: tbp 
situation was naturally good, but wild and desolate; 
and, in Salim y s garden, which we entered through a 
miserable hovel, we saw a convenient bathing place, 
wcil-built.w’ith stone, but then in great disorder, and 
a sited, by Way of summer-house, like that under 
which we dined at the Governors, but smaller and 
less neat. On the grourfd there lay a kind ofVaadte, 
about six feet long, and a little more than one foot in 
breadth, made of cords twisted in a sort of clumsy 
net-work, with adong thick barnbu fixed to each Side 
of-itflhis, we h(kni with surprize, was a royal pa-, 
lanquin, and one oKthe vehicles in *which we were 
intended to have bcels rocked on men’s shoulders 
over the mountains. # Ihad much conversation with 
Ahmed-, whom I found intelligent and communica¬ 
tive:* he told, me tlmt several of his countrymen com¬ 
posed songs and tunes; that he was himself a passion¬ 
ate loyer of poetry and music; and that, if we would 
dineat his house, he would play and sing to us. •%«, 
declined|j|is invitation to dinner, as we had made a 
conditional promise, if ever we passed a day at Mat* 
samudo, to eat our curry with $am Gibu y an honest 
man, of whom we purchased eggs and vegetables, and 
to wfypm some Englishmen had given the title of Lartf, 
which made him extremely vain: we could therefore 
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make Sayyad Ahmed only a morning visit He sung 
a hymn or two in Arabic , and accompanied his drawl¬ 
ing, though pathetic, psalmody with a kind of* man¬ 
doline, ivhich he touched with an awkward quill: tjie 
instrument was very imperfect, but seemed to give 
Jiim delight. The naftnes of the strings were written 
on it in Arabian or Indian figures, simple and com¬ 
pounded; but: I could not’think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain Williamson , who wished to present 
pome literary curiosities to the library at Dublin , a 
small roll containing a hymn in Arabic letters, but in 
the language of Mombaza , which was mixed with 
Arabici but it hardly deserved examination, since the 
Study of languages has little intrinsic value, and is 
only useful as the instrument of real knowledge, w hich 
jwie can scarce expect’ from the poets of the Mozam¬ 
bique* Ahmed would, I believe, have heatd our 'Eu¬ 
ropean airs (1 always except French melody) with rap¬ 
ture, for his favourite tune was a common Irish j'S* 
witfa^ffficb he seemed wonderfully affected. 


On opr return to the beach I thought of visiting 
•old j Aiwi t according to my promise, «and prince Salim , 
Whose character I had not then disWivered; 1 resofv^d 
for that purpose to stay on shps4 alone, our dinner 
with Cibu having been fixed /an early hour. AluX 
showed me his manuscripts, wlpeh chiefly related to 


the ceremonies and ordinances of-his own religion; 
and one of them, nthich I had formerly seen irf Jjkt- 
jrwpe, was a collection of sublime and elegant hymns 
'^praise of Mohammed\ with explanatory noteg in the 
inargin. I requested him to read one of them after 
manner of the Arabs ; and he chanted iMn a strain 
t>y no rpeans unplcasing; but I am persuaded that he 
Ip^derstood it very imperfectly. The room, which 
open to- the street, was piesemly crowded with vi- 
aitdr% most of whom were Muftis, or Expounders 
and Alwi } desirous perhaps to display 
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his zeal*before them at the expenee of good breed¬ 
ing, directed my attention to a passage in a commen¬ 
tary on the'Koran, which I found levelled at the 
Christians. The commentator, having related with 
some additions (but on the whole not inaccurately) 
the circumstances of the temptation, puts this speech 
into the mouth of the tempter: “Though I am un- 
44 able to delude thee, yet I will mislead, by thy 
mea*»s, moie human creatures than thou wilt set 
“right.” ‘Nor was this menace vain; (says the 

. Mohammedan writer); i for the inhabitants of a region 
‘ many thousand leagues in extent, are still so deluded 
4 by the Devil, that they impiously call Isa the son of 

* Cod! Heaven preserve us/ he adds, ‘ from blas- 
4 pheming Christians as well as blaspheming jfews.' l ~~ 
Although a religious disppte with those obstinate zea* 
lots would have been unreasonable and fruitless, yet 
they deserved, *1 thought a slight reprehension, as the 
attack seemed to be concerted among them. VThe 
‘ commentator,* said I, ‘ was much to blame for pas&flfj 
1 so indiscriminate atid hasty a censure: the title, which 

* gave your legislator and gives you such offence, was 
‘ often applied in Vudea (by a bold figure agreeable 
4 to *tfie Hebrew Ickom, though unusual in Arabic ) 

4 to angels , to holy uiai, and even to all*mankind, who 

- 4 are commanded to call God their Father; and in 
4 this large sense the apostle, to the Romans, calls 
4 the .elect the children of God, and the Messiah the 
4 first-born among many brethren ; but the words only 
4 begotten are applied transcendency and incompa- 
4 rably jo him alone*; and, as for me who believes 
4 the scriptures, which you also profess to believe, 

4 ihough you assert without proof that we have al- 
4 tered them, I cannot refuse him an appellation, 

4 though far surpassing our reason, by which he is 


p 


* Rom. via, 2p* See 1 John iii. 1» II. Barrow, 231,232, 251. 
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c distinguished in the Gospel; and the believers in 

* Muftammed, who expressly name him the Messiah, 

* and pronounce him to have been borp of a virgin, 
‘ which alone might fully justify the phrase cpn- 

* detuned by this author, are themselves condemn- 
. * able for cavilling at words, when they cannot ob¬ 
ject to the substance of our faith consistently .with 

* their own.’ The Muselmans Imd nothing to say in 
reply; and the conversation was changed. • 

I was astonished at the questions which Alwi put 
. to me concerning the late peace and the independence 
of Amercia ; the several powers and resources of 
Britain , France, Spain, and Holland ; the character 
and supposed views of the Emperor; the compara¬ 
tive strength of the Russia#, Imperial, and Oilman 
armies; and their respective modes of bringing their 
forces to action. I answered him wittfout reserve, ex- 
«. ce f>V& n ^ ie of pur^ possessions in India; nor 
“Dfcfch; my answers lost, for I observed, that all the 
company were variously affected* by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern, especially 
when I described to them the grejst force and admi¬ 
rable discipline of the AustrianJk my, and the' Stupid 
prejudices of*the Turks, whorifnotliing can induce to 
abandon their old Tartarian habits ; and exposed the- 
weakness of their empire in Africa , and even in the 
more distant provinces of Asia. • In return, he gave 
me dear but general information concerning the go¬ 
vernment and commerce of his island: “ His coun- 
“ try,” he said, “ was poor, and produced fe^r articles 
“ of trade; but if they could get money, which they 
“ no & preferred to play-things,” these vvere his words, 
'■ u they might easily,” he added, “ procure foreign 
^commodities, and exchange them # advantageously 
if with^ their neighbours in the islands and on the 
continent. Thus with a little money,” said he, 
“We purchase muskpts, powder, balls, cutlasses, * 
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tf knive3* clothes, raw cotton, . and other article# 

44 brought from Bombay , and with these we trade to 
44 Madagascar fqr the natural produce of the country 
“ <jr dollars * with which the French buy cattle, 

“ honey, butter, and so forth, in that island. With 
il gold , which we receive from* your ships, we can 
44 procure elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mo- 
44 zambique, who barter them also for ammunition 
“ and bars of iron; and the PorHtgueze in that 
“ country give us cloths of various kinds in ex- 
44 change for our commodities; these cloths we dis- 
44 pose of lucratively iu the three neighbouring islands, 

44 whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 

44 which grows in Comara , and slaves , which we buy 
“ also at other places to which v\e trade; and we 
44 carry on this traffic in our own Vessels.” 

• 

Here I coulchnot help expressing my abhorrence of 
their slave-trade , and asked him by what law^they 
claimed a property in rational beings, since ouvCW^ 
ator had given our species a dominion, to be mode¬ 
rately exercised, over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, hut none to man over man, “ fly no 
“ lawf**answered “ unless necessity be a law. 

44 There are nations to Madagascar and in Africa , 

who know neither God nor his prophet, nor Moses % 

44 nor David, nor the Messiah: tho?.e nations are in 
44 perpetual war and take many captives, whom, if 
44 tliQy*could not sell, they would certainly kill. fn~ 

44 dividuals among them are in extreme poverty, 

44 aud hgve numbers of children, who, if they can- 
44 not be disposed ofi must perish through hunger, 

44 together with their miserable parents. By purchas- 
“ ing these wretches we preserve their lives, and, 

44 perhaps, those of many others whom our money 
44 relieves. The sum of the argument is this: If we 
44 buy them, they will live ; if they become valuable • 
• 44 servants, they will live comfortably; but, if they 
44 are not sold, they must die miserably.” 4 There 
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‘may be, 1 said I, * such cases; butyou fallaciously draw 
‘ a general conclusion from a few particular instances; 

* and this is the very fallacy which, on a thousand 
f other occasions, deludes mankind. It is not to.be 
‘ doubted that a constant and gainful traffic in lm- 

* man creatures fomdhts war, in which captives arc 

* always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity 
‘..which you pretend to be*the cause of a practice in 
e itself reprehensible, while in truth it is its effect^ The 
‘jsarae traffic encourages laziness in some parents, 

‘ who might in general support their families by pro- 
‘ per industry, and seduces others to stifle their na- 
‘ tural feelings. At most, your redemption of those 

* unhappy children can amount only to a personal 

* contract implied between you, for gratitude and rea¬ 
sonable service on their part, for kindness and 
‘humanity on yours; but’ean you thinJc your part 
‘ performed by disposing of them agsfinst their wills, 

‘ with as much indifference as if you were selling 

■^tfute, especially as they might become readers of the 
‘ Koran , and pillars of your faith?’ “ The law,” said 
he, “ forbids our selling them, when they are be- 
“ lievers in the Prophet; and little children only are 
“sold; nor they often, or by^R masters.*^"** You, 

* who believe in Muhammed)* said I, * are bound, 

1 by the spirit and letter of his laws, to take pains— 

* that they also may believe in him; and if you ne- 

* gleet so important a duty for sordid gain,. I do 

* not see how you can hope for prosperity in this tyorld, 

* or for happiness in the next. 5 My old friend , and 
the Miiftis assented, and muttered a few prayers; but 
probably forgot my preaching before many minutes 
had passed. 

So much time had slipped away in this conversa¬ 
tion, that I could make but a short visit £o Prince 
Salim; and my view in visiting him was to fix the 
ime of our journey to Domoni as early as possible on- 
next morning. His appearance was more savage 
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than ever; and I found him in a disposition to com¬ 
plain bitterly against the English . No acknow¬ 
ledgment, ha said, had been made for the kind 
attentions of himself and the chief men of his, 
country to the officers and people of the Brilliant t 
though a whole year had elapsed since the wreck. 
I really wondered at the forgetfulness, to which alone 
such a neglect could be imputed, and assured him 
that { would express my opinion both in Bengal and 
in letters to England. “ We have little,” said he, 
“ to hope from letters; for, when we have been paid 
“ with them instead of money, and have shown 
“ them on board your ships, we have commonly 
been treated with disdain, and often with iuopreca- 
“ tions.” I assured him, that .eithci those letters 
must have been written ooidly and by very obscure 
persons, or* shown to very ill-bred men, of whom 
there were too many in all nations; but that a few 
instances of rudeness ought not to give him a 
prejudice against our national character. “ But you, ' 
said he, “ are a wealthy nation, and we are indigent, 
“ yet, though all our groves of cocoa-trees, our 
<£ fru its^j md our ofetle, are ever at your service, you 
“ always try to makShard bargains with us for what 
“ you chuse to dispose of; and frequently will neither 
“ sell nor give those things which we principally 
“ want.” ‘ To form/ said I, ‘ a just opinion* of 

* Englishmen, you must visit us in our own island, 

‘ or zrt least India; here we are strangers and travel¬ 
lers: many of us have no design to trade in any 
? country, and none of us think of trading in 

Hinzuan , where wa stop only for refreshment. 

* The clothes, arms, or instruments, * which you 

* may want; are commonly necessary or convenient 

* to us; but, if Sayyad Aim or his sons were to b© 
( strangers in our country, you would have no rea- 
‘ son to boast of superior hospitality.’ He then 
showed me, a second time, a part of an old silk vest, 
with the star of the Order of the Thistle, and bejj- 
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god me to explain the motto; expressing a wish that 
the order might be conferred on him by the King of 
England^ in return for his good offices tc^tbe English , 

1 represented to hirrr the impossibility of his bekig 
gratified, and took occasion to say, that there was 
more true dignity in* their own native titles than in 
those Of prince , duke, and lord, which had been idly 
given them, but had no conformity to their manners 
or the constitution of their government. • 

This conversation not being agreeable to either of us, 
I ! changed it, by desiring that the palanquins and 
bearers might he ready next morning as early as 
possible. He answered, that bis palanquins were 
at our service for nothing, but that we must pay 
him ten dollars for each set of bearers; that 
it was the stated price, and that Mr. Hastings had 
paid it when he went to visit the king. This, as I 
learapd afterwards, was false; but, at all events, I 
w that he would keep the dollars himself, and give 
nothing to the beavers, who deserved them better, 
and whom he would compel to leave their cottages, 
and toil for his profit. “ Can yefu imagine j’^l re¬ 
plied, “ that we w^ould employ Jmir-and-twenty men 
“ to bear 'us §o far on their shoulders without reward¬ 
ing them amply? But since they are freemen (so 
be had assured me) “ and not your slaves, we will pay 
“ them in proportion to their diligence and goo<J ireha- 
* l viour; and it becomes neither your dignity normurs 
4 * to make a previous bargain.” I showed him an ele¬ 
gant copy of the Koran, which I destined for hi# father, 
and described the rest of my present; but he coldly 
asked, “ if that was all?” Had he been king, a purse 
of dry dollars would have given him more pleasure 
, thadt the finest or holiest manuscript. Finding him, in 
conversing on a variety of subjects, utterly void of in- 
\ta3rBgenee or principle, I took my leave, and saw him no 
tiiore ; but promised to let him know for certain whe- 
, ther we should make our intended excursion. 
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We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occasion, 
in the course of the day, to observe the manners of 
the natives in Jhe middle rank, who are called Banas; 
all jjf whom have slaves constantly at work for them. 
We visited the mother of Cambotnadi , who seemed in 
a station but little raised above * indigence; and her 
husband, who was a mariner, bartered an Arabic 
treatise on astronomy and navigation, which he had 
read*for a sea-compass, of which he well knew the 
use. 

In the morning I had conversed with two very old 
Arabs of Yemen , who had brought some articles of 
trade to Hinzuan; and in the afternoon I met another, 
who had come from Maskat (where at that time there 
was a civil war) to purchase, if he could, an hundred 
stand of arms. 1 told them all that 1 loved their na¬ 
tion; and they* returned my compliment with great 
warmth, especially the two old men, who weraoeaj.^ 
fourscore, and reminded me of Zohair and Hareth. 

So bad an account had been given me of the road oveif 
the mountains, that|l dissuaded my companions from 
thinking of the journey, to which the captain became 
rather disinclined; bet as I wished to oe fully ac¬ 
quainted with a country which I might never see 
again, I wrote the next day to Salim, requesting him 
to lend me one pala'nquin, and to order a sufficient 
number of men. lie sent me no written answer, which 
I ascribe rather to his incapacity than to rudeness; 
but the Qovernor, with Aim and two of his sons, came 
on board in the evening, and said that they had seen 
my letter; that all should be ready; but that I could 
not pay less for the men than ten dollars. I said I 
would pay more, but it should be to the men them¬ 
selves, according to their behaviour. They return- ^ 
ti somewhat dissatislied, after I had played at chess 
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with Ahi's younger son, in whose manner and ad¬ 
dress thdre was something remarkably pleasing, 

’ *• \ t~ 

* 

Before sun-rise, on the 2d of August I went alone 
dn shore, with a small basket of such provisions as I 
might want in the course of the day, and with some 
'' cushions to make the prince’s palanquin at least a toler¬ 
able vehicle; but the prince was resolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled; and he 
knew that, as I was eager for the journey, he could 
prescribe his own terms. Old Aim met me on the 
beach, and brought excuses from Salim , who he said 
was indisposed. He conducted me to his house, v and 
seemed rather desirous of persuading me to abandon 
my design of visiting the king; but 1 assured him 
that, if the prince would not supply me with proper 
attendants, I would walk to Domoni with niy own ser¬ 
vants and a guide. Shaikh Salim / he said, was 
miseptbly avaricious, and that he was ashamed of a 
"TtSlSsmaa with such a disposition; but that he was 
no less obstinate than covetous; and tnat; without 
ten dollars paid in band, it would be impossible to 
procure bearers. I then gave him three guineas, 
which he carried, or pretended to wry to Salim; but 
returned witbbut the change, alleging that he had no 
silver, and promising to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridi¬ 
culous vehicle was brought by nine sturdy blacks/who 
could not speak a word of Arabic , so that I expected 
oo information concerning the country through 
which I was to travel; but Alwi assisted me in a point 
of the utmost consequence. ‘ You cannot go,’ said 
i he, * without an interpreter, for the king speaks only 
*'the language of this island; but I have a servant, 

‘ whose name is Tumuni , a sensible and worthy man, 

‘ understands English, and is much esteemed 
—1$ the king; he is known and valued all over 
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4 Hinzuan. This man shall attend you; and you 
‘ will soon be sensible of his worth.*’ ? 

Titmuni desisted to carry my basket; and we set out 
with a prospect of fine weather, but some hours later 
than I had intended. 1 walked by the gardens of 
the two princes, to the skirts of the town, and came 
to a little village consisting of several very neat huts, 
made chiefly with the leaves of the cocoa-tree;, but 
the road a little farther was so stony, that I sat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfect safety over soiftt 
rocks. I then desired my guide to assure the men 
that I would pay them liberally; but the poor pea¬ 
sants, who had been brought from their farms on the 
hills, were not perfectly acquainted with the use of 
money, and treated my promise with indifference. 

About five miles from JMatsamudo lies the town of 
Wani , where Shaikh Abdullah , who has already been 
mentioned, usually resides: I saw it at a distantef* 
and it seemed to be'agreeably situated. When I had 
passed the rocky part of the road, I came to a stony 
beach, where the *ea appeared to have lost some 
ground, since there was a fine sand to the left, and 
beyond it a beautiful‘bay, which resembled that of 
Weymouth , and seemed equally convenient for bath¬ 
ing; but it did not appear to me that the stones over 
which* I was carried'had been recently covered with 
water. * Here I saw the frigate, and, taking leave 
of it for two days, turned from the coast into a fine 
country yery neatly cultivated, and consisting partly 
of hillocks exquisitely green, partly of plains, which 
were then in a gaudy dress of rich yellow blossoms. 
My guide informed me they were plantations of a 
kind of vetch, which was eaten by the natives. Cot¬ 
tages and farms were interspersed all over this gay 
champaign, and the whole scene was delightful: but • 
* it was soon changed for beauties of a different kind* 
Vol, II. H 
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We descended into a cool valley, through which 
a rivulet of perfectly clear water; and there, find¬ 
ing my vehicle uneasy, though from the # laughter and 
ifterfiinent of my bearers I concluded them to be 
quitfc at their ease* I bade them set me down, and 
walked before them £11 the rest of the way. Moun- 
tains, clothed with fine trees and flowering-shrubs, 
presented themselves on oiir ascent from the vale; and 
we proceeded for half an hour through pleasant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impossibility of loi- 
, tering a while to examine the variety of new blossoms, 
whidh iucceeded one another at every step, and the 
virtues, as well as names, of which seemed familiar 
to Tumuni. At length we descended into a valley 
of greater extent than the former: a river or large 
wintery torrent ran ’through it, and fell down a steep 
declivity at the end of it, where it seemed to be lost 
among rocks. Cattle were grazing on the banks of 
the river, and the huts of their owners appeared on 
the hills: a more agreeable spot I had not before 
seen even in Swisserland or Merionethshire ; but it was 
followed by an assemblage of natural beauties, which I 
hardly expected to find in a little island twelve de¬ 
grees to the south of the Line. I was not sufficiently 
pleased with'my solitary journfey to discover charms 
which had no actual existence, and the first effect of 
the contrast between St. Jago and Hinzuan had 
ceased; but, without any disposition to give the 
landscape a high colouring, I may truly say, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country which 
next presented itself, as far surpassed Ermenovville, or 
filenheim, or any other imitations of nature, which 1 
had Seen in France or England , as the finest bay sur* 
passes an artificial piece of water. Two very high 
tnouhtain% covered to the summit with the richest 
verdure, were at some distance on my right hand, 

* *jntd separated from me by meadows diversified with 
and herds, or by valljes resounding with tor-' 
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ients and waterfalls; on tny left was the sea, to which 
there were beautiful openings from the hills and woods; 
and the road was a smooth path naturally winding 
through a forest of spicy shrubs, fruit-trees, and palnis. 
Some high trees were spangled with white blossoms* 
equal in fragrance to orange-dowers: my guide call¬ 
ed them Monongos; but the day was declining so fast, 
that it was impossible to examine them: the variety 
of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a tran¬ 
sient view in this magnificent garden, would have 
supplied a naturalist will) amusment for a month; 
but I saw no remarkable insect, and no .reptile of any 
kind. The woodland was diversified by a few plea¬ 
sant glades, and new prospects were continually 
opened: at length a noble view of the sea burst upon 
me unexpectedly; and, having passed a hill or two, 
we came to the beach, beyond which were several 
hills and cottages. We turned from the shore; and, 
on the next eminence, I saw the town of JDomoni at 
little distance below us. I was met by a number ‘of 
natives, a few of whom spoke Arabic; and thinking 
it a convenient place for repose, I sent my guide to 
apprize the king of my intended visit. He returned 
in half an hour with a polite message; and I walked 
into the town, which seemed large and 'populous. A 
great crowd accompanied me; and I was conducted 
to a house built on the same plan with the best houses 
at Mqtsamudo. . In the middle of the court-yard 
stood a large Monongo-tree, which perfumed the air; 
the apartment on the left was empty; and in that on 
the right sat the king on a sofa or bench, covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rose when I entered, and 
grasping my hands, placed me near him on the right; 
but as he could speak only the language of Hinzuan , 
I had recourse to my friend Tumuni, than whom a rea¬ 
dier or more accurate interpreter could not have 
been found. I presented the king with a very hand¬ 
some Indian dress of bine silk with golden flowery 

HS 
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had been worn only once at a masquerade, and 
#!lh a beautiful copy of the Koran , from which I 
md a few verses to him. He took them with great 
Complacency, and said, he wished I had come <by 
$ea, that he might have loaded one of my boats 
With fruit, and with "some of his finest cattle. He 
had seen me, he said, on board the frigate, where 
fee had been, according to his custom, in disguise, 
and had heard of me from his son Shaikh Ham - 
4ullah, I gave him an account of my journey, and 
extolled the beauties of his country; he put many 
questions concerning mine, and professed great regard 
for our nation. “ But I hear,” said he, “ that you are 
“ a magistrate, and consequently profess peace: why 
M are you armed with a broad sword ?” * I was a 
‘ man/ I said, ‘ before I a magistrate; and, if it 

* should ever happen that law could not protect 

* me, I must protect myself.’ He'seemed about 
sixty years old, had a very ..cheerful countenance, and 

*great appearance of good-nature mixed with a certain 
dignity, which distinguished him’from the crowd of 
' ministers and officers who attended him. Our con¬ 


versation was interrupted by notice, that it was the 
time of evening-prayers; and, when he rose, he said 
“ this house fs yours, and I will* visit you in it, after 
“you have taken some refreshment.” Soon after, 
bis servants brought, a roast fowl, a rice-pudding, and 
some other dishes, with papayas and very good^pome- 
granates; my own basket supplied the rest of my 
supper. The room was hung withhold red cloth, ana 
derated with pieces of porcelain and festoons of 
English bottles; the lamps were placed on the ground 


in large sea-shells; and the bed-place was a recess, 
concealed by a chintz hanging, opposite to the sofa, 
do wfeich we had been sitting. Though it was not a 
jrtaije that invited repose, and the gnats were inex- 

K ifely troublesome, yet the fatigue of the day pro- 
l me very comfortable slumber* I was waked 
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by the return of the king and his train; some of whom 
were Arabs , for I heard one of them say huwa-rakid, 
or, he is sleeping. There was immediate silence, and l 
parsed the night with little disturbance, except from 
the unwelcome songs of the mosquitos. In * the 
morning all was equally silent and solitary; the house 
appeared to be deserted; and I began to wonder what 
had become of Tumuni: h‘e came at length with con* 
cern»on his countenance, and told me that the bearers 
had run away in the^ night; but that the king, who 
wished to see me in another of his houses, would 
supply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on me 
to stay till a boat could be sent for, I went imme** 
diately to the king, whom I found sitting on a raised 
eofa in a large room, the walls of which were adorned 
with sentences from the Koran , in very legible cha* 
ractersi about fifty of his subjects were seated on the 
ground in a semicircle before him; and bay inter* 
preter took his place in the midst of them. The good 
old king laughed heartily, when he heard the* adven-** 
ture of the night, nnd said, you will now be my 

M guest for a week, I hope; but, seriously, if you 
“ must return soon, I will send into the country for 
u some peasants to carry you.’ ! He then apologized 
for the behaviour of* Shaikh Salim t which he had 
heard from Tumuni, who told me afterwards that he 
was much displeased with it, and would not fail to 
express his displeasure. lie concluded with a long 
harangue on the advantage which the English might 
derive from sending a ship every year from Bombay to 
trade wjth his subjects, and on the wonderful cheap* 
ness of their commodities, especially of their cowries* 
Ridiculous as this idea might seem, it showed an en* 
largement of mind, a desire of promoting the interest 
of his people, and a sense of the benefits arising 
from trade, which could hardly have been expected 
from a petty African chief; and which, if he had 
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beep sovereign of Yemen, might have been expanded 
iptp national projects proportioned to the extent of 
W dominions. I answered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India; but that, I 
would report the sbbstance of his conversation, and 
Would ever bear testimony of his noble zeal for 
the good of bis country, and to the mildness with 
which v he governed it. A*s I had no inclination to 
pa#s a second night in the island, I requested leave 
to return without waiting for bearers: he seemed very 
sincere in pressing me to lengthen my visit, but 
bad too much Arabian politeness to be impor¬ 
tunate. We therefore parted; and at the request 
of Tupmni , who assured me that little time would 
be lost in showing attention to one of the wor¬ 
thiest men in Hinzdan , I made a visit to the Go¬ 
vernor of the town, whose name was Mutekka: his 
manners were very pleasing, and Me showed me 
some letters from the officers of the Brilliant , 
which appeared to flow warm from the heart, and 
Contained the strongest eloge of 4 his courtesy and 
liberality. He insisted on filling my basket with 
some of the finest pomegranates I had ever seen; 
Sind I left the town, impressed with a very favourable 
Opinion of the king and his* governor. When I 
reascended $ie hill, attended by many of the na¬ 
tives, one of them told me in Arabic , that I was 
going to receive the highest mark of distinction 
that it was in the king’s power to show* me; 
and be had scarce ended, when I heard the report 
0i a. single gun: Shaikh . Ahmed had saluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my hat, 
and said Allah Acker \ the people shouted, and I 
continued my journey, not without fear of inconve¬ 
nience from excessive heat, and the fatigue of climb¬ 
ing tjpebs. The walk, however, was not on the 
whole unpleasant: I sometimes rested in the valleys, 
and forded all the rivulets, which refreshed me with.* 
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their coolness, and supplied me with exquisite water to 
mix with the juice of my pomegranates, and occasion** 
ally with brapdy. We were overtaken by some pea¬ 
sants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, and 
brought the king’s present of a cow with her calf, and 
a she-goat with two kids: they* had apparently been 
selected for their beauty, and were brought safe to 
Bengal. The prospects, which had so greatly de¬ 
lighted me the preceding day, had not lost their 
charms, though they wanted the recommendation of 
novelty; but I must confess, that the most delightful 
object in that day’s walk, of near ten miles, was the 
Black Frigate, which I discerned at sunset from a 
rock near the prince’s gardens. Close to the town I 
was met by a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, 
opened a very fine cocoa : nut, which afforded a delici¬ 
ous draught: he informed me, that one of his coun¬ 
trymen had been punished that afternoon for a theft 
on hoard the Crocedile; and added, that, in Im opi¬ 
nion, the punishment was no less just than the offenctf 
was .disgraceful to bis country. The offender, as | 
afterwards learned, was a youth of good family, who 
had married.a daughter of old Jim, but, being left 
alone for a moment in the cabin, and seeing a pair of 
blue Morocco slippers, could not resist the tempta* 
tion, concealed them so ill under his gown, that he 
was detected with the mainer. This proves, that no 
principle of honotir is instilled by education into 
the-gentry of this island: even Alwi, when he bed 
observed that, “in the month of Rawadan y it was 
<c not lawful to paint with hinna , or to tell and 

when I asked, whether both were lawful all the rest of 
the year, answered, that “ lies were innocent, if bo 
“ man was injured by them.” Tumittni took his leave, 
as well satisfied as myself with our excursion. I told 
him, before his master, that I transferred also to him 
the dollars, which were due to me out of the three 
guineas; and that, if ever they should part t l would 
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be very glad to receive him into my service in India* 
3Vfirv Roberts, the master of the ship, had passed the 
mv with Sayyad Ahmed , and had learned from him 
ft few curious circumstances concerning the govern¬ 
ment of Hinzuan ; which he found to be a monarchy 
limited by aristocracy The king, he was told, had 
no power of making war by his own authority; but* 
if theiassembly of nobles,* who were from time to 
time convened by him, resolved on a war with any of 
the neighbouring islands, they defrayed the charges 
of it by voluntary contributions; in return for which 
they claimed as their own all the booty and captives 
that might be taken. The hope of gain or the want 
of slaves is usually the real motives for such enter- 
prizes, and ostensible pretexts are easily found. At that 
very time he understood they meditated a war, be¬ 
cause they wanted hands for the following harvest. 
Their fleet consisted of sixteen or seventeen small ves¬ 
sels, which they manned with about two thousand five 
hundred islanders, armed with muskets and cutldlses, 
or with bows and arrows. Near two years had elapsed 
tfefore they had possessed themselves of two towns 
in- Mayata, which they still kept and garrisoned. The 
ordinary expences of the government were defrayed 
by a tax from two hundred villages; but the three 
principal towns were exempt from all taxes, except 
that they paid annually to the chief Mufti a fortieth 
part of the value of all their moveable property ; t and 
from that payment neither the king nor the ftobles 
claimed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the 
[&iO£iple$ of their constitution, was considered qjective, 
though the line of succession had not been altered since 
the first election of a sultan. He was informed that a 
wondering Arab, who had settled in the island, 
sad, b/his intrepidity in several wars, acquired the 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king with 
limited powers; and that he was the grandfather 
Ahmed, I had been assured that Queen. 
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Eallmah was his grandmother; and, that he was 
the sixth, king; but it must be remarked, that the 
words jedd a # nd jcddah, in Arabic are used for a male 
aq,d female ancestor indefinitely: and without a cor¬ 
rect pedigree of Ahmed’s family, which I expected 
to procure, but was disappointed, it would scarce be 
possible to ascertain the time when his forefather ob¬ 
tained the highest rank in* the government In the 
ye&t 1000, Captain John Davis, who has written an ac¬ 
count of his voyage, found Mayata governed by a 
king, and Ansuame t or Hinzuan , by a queen, who 
showed him great marks of friendship. lie anchored 
before the town of Demos (docs ha mean Domonit) 
which was as large, he says, as Plymouth; and he 
concludes, from the ruins around it, that it had once 
been a place of strength and grandeur. I can only 
say, that I observed no such ruins. Fifteen years after, 
Captain Peytdn and Sir Thomas Roe touched at the 
Comara islands; and, from their several accqunts, it 
appears that an old suitaness at that time resided in* 
Hinzuan , but had a dominion paramount over all the 
isles, three of her sons governing Mohila in her name. 
If this be true, Sohaili and the successors of Halimak 
must have lost their influence over the other islands; 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it suits, 
their convenience, they may always be furnished with 
a pretence for hostilities. Five generations of eldest 
sous,would account for an hundred and seventy of 
the.jfears which have elapsed since Davis and Pey¬ 
ton found Hinzuan ruled by a suitaness; and Ahmed 
was of a such an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation. It is probable, on the whole, 
that Halimah was the widow of the first Arabian 
king, and that her mosque has been continued in 
repair by his descendants; so that we may reasonably 
suppose two centuries to have passed since a single 
Arab had the courage and address to establish in 
, that beautiful island a form of government, which, 
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though bad enough in itself, appears to have been ad¬ 
ministered with advantage to the original inhabitants. 

have lately heard of civil commotions in Hin- 
zuan t winch', we may venture to pronounce, were not 
excited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed , but 
Were probably occasioned by the insolence of an oli¬ 
garchy naturally hostile to king and people. That 
the mountains in the Comara islands contain dia¬ 
monds, and the precious metals, which are studiously 
concealed by the policy of the several governments, 
may be true, though I have no reason to believe it, 
and have only heard it asserted without evidence; 
but I hope that neither an expectation of such trea¬ 
sures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
a $European power to violate the first principles of 
justice by assuming the sovereignty of Hinzuan , 
which cannot answer a better purpose thhn that of 
supplying our fleets with seasonable refreshment; 
and, although the natives have an interest in receiving 
hs with apparent cordiality, yet, if we wish their 
attachment to be unfeigned and their dealings just, 
we roust set them an example of strict honesty in the 
performance of our engagements. In truth, our nation 
is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan , 
who, as it cbmmonly happens, form a general 
opinion from' a few instances of violence or breach 
of faith.*—Not many years ago, an European , who 
had been hospitably received and liberally supported 
at Matsamudo, behaved rudely to a young married 
Woman, who, being of low degree, was walking 
Veiled through a street in the evening. Her husband 
ran to protect her, and resented the rudeness, pro¬ 
bably with menaces, possibly with actual force; and 
the European is said to have given him a mortal 
wfound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, 
iwtff the scuffle, from his lodging. This foul mur- 
'which the law of nature would have justified 
magistrate in punishing with death, was reported ‘ 
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to the king, who told the governor, (and I use the 
very words of Alxvi) that ** it would be wiser to hush 
it up.”— Alzqi mentioned a civil case of his own, 
which ought not to be concealed. When he was on 
the coast of Africa, in the dominions of a very savage 
prince, a small European vessel w*as wrecked; and 
the prince not only seized all that could be saved from 
the wreck, but claimed the captain and the crew as 
his slaves, and treated them with ferocious insolence, 
Alxvi assured me, that, when he heard of the acci¬ 
dent, he hastened to the prince, fell prostrate before 
him, and by tears and importunity prevailed, on him 
to give the Europeans their liberty; that he supported’ 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build ano¬ 
ther vessel, in which they sailed to Hinzuan , and 
parted#ence for Europe, or India. He showed trie 
the Ogfftairfs promissory notes for sums, which to an 
African trader must be a considerable object, but 
which are no price for liberty, safety, and, perhaps* _ 
life, which his good though disinterested officers had 
procured. I lamented that, in my situation, it was 
wholly out of my power to assist AIwi in obtaining 
justice; but he urged me to deliver an Arabic letter 
from him, inclosing the notes, to the Governor Ge¬ 
neral, who, as he said, knew him well :* and I com-i 
plied with his request. Since it is possible that a 
substantial defence may be made by the person thus 
accused of injustice, 1 will not name either him or, 
the vessel which he had commanded; but, if he be 
living, and if this paper should fall into his hands* 
he may* be induced to reflect how highly it imports 
our national honour, that a people whom we call 
savage, but who administer to our convenience, may 
have no just cause to reproach ns with a violation of 
our contracts. 
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THE BAY A, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 
BY AT’HAR ATI KHAN OF DEHLI. 


T HE little bird, called Bay a in Hindi, Berbera in 
Sanscrit , Babui in the dialect of Bengal , Cibu in 
Persian, and Tenamvit in Arabic, from his remark¬ 
ably pendent nest, is rather larger than a sparrow, 
with yellow-brown plumage, a yellowish head and 
feet, a light coloured breast, and a conic beak, very 
thick in proportion to his body. The bird is exceed¬ 
ingly common in Hindustan : he is astonishingly sensi¬ 
ble, faithful, and docile, never voluntarily deserting the 
place where his young were hatched, nowise averse, 
like most other birds, to the society of mankind, 
and easily taught to perch on the hand of his master.’ 
In a state of nature he generally builds his nest on the 
highest tree that he can find, especially on the Pal¬ 
myra, or on the Indian fig-tree; and he prefers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet: fie 
makes it of grass, which he weaves like cloth, and 
shapes like a large bottle, suspending it firmly on the 
branches, but so as to rock with the wind; and plac¬ 
ing k with its entrance downwards, to secure it from 
birds'of prey. His nest usually consists of two Of 
three chambers; and it is the popular belief that he 
lights tfiem with fire-flies, which be catches alive at 
night and confines with moist clay, or with cow- 
dung. That such flies are often found in his nest, 
where pieces of cow-dung are also stuck, is indubit¬ 
able; but, as their light could be of little use to him, 
it seems probable that he only feeds on them. He 
may be taught with ease to fetch a piece of paper,* 
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or any small thing that liis master points out to him. 
It is an attested fact, that, if a ring be dropped into 
a deep well, and a signal given to binr^ he will fly 
down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his master with 
apparent exultation; ‘and it is confidently asserted, 
that, if a house or any other place be shown to him 
once or twice, he will carry*a note thither immediately, 
on a proper signal being made. One instance of his 
docility I can myself mention with confidence, having 
often been an eye-witness of it: The young Hindu - 
women at Benares and in other places, wear very thin 
plates of gold, called ticas , slightly fixed, by way of 
Ornament, between their eye-brows; and, when they 
pU$S through the streets, it is not uncommon for the 
youthful libertines, who amuse themselves with train¬ 
ing Bayas , to give them a sign, which they under¬ 
stand, and send them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mistresses, which they 
•bring in triumph to the lovers.—The Baya feeds 
naturally on grasshoppers and othfer insects, but will 
subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated in water. 
His Besh is warm and drying, of easy digestion, and 
recommended, in medical books, as a solvent of 
gipne in the, bladder or kidneys; but of that virtue 
there is no sufficient proof. The female lays many 
beautiful eggs, resembling large pearls: the white of 
them, when they are boiled, is transparent, aqd the 
flavour of them is exquisitely delicate. When many 
*Maya$ are assembled on a high tree, they make a 
lively din, but it is rather chirping than singing; 
their want of musical, talents is, however, amply 
supplied by their wonderful sagacity, in which they 
are not excelled by any feathered inhabitants of the 
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QN THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS, 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY, If88, 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


''‘THE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed so 
firmly by themselves, and has been the subject of 
so much conversation among Europeans , that a short 
view of their Chronological System, which has, not yet 
been exhibited from certain authorities, may be accept¬ 
able to those who seek truth without partiality to re¬ 
ceived opinion’s, and without regarding any consequen¬ 
ces that may result from their inquiries. Tl\e conse¬ 
quences, indeed, of truth cannot but be desireable* 
and no reasonable man will apprehend any danger 
to society from a general diffusion of its light; but 
we must not suffer ourselves to be dazzled by a false 
glare, nor mistake enigmas and allegories for histori¬ 
cal verity. Attached to no system, *and as much 
disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it be proved 
erroneous, as to believe it, if it be confirmed by 
sound reasoning from indubitable evidence, I pro¬ 
pose to lay before you a concise account of Indian 
Chronology, extracted from Sanscrit books, or col¬ 
lected from conversation with Pandits , and to sub¬ 
join a few remarks on their system, without attempt¬ 
ing to decide a question, whieh I shall venture to 
start, “ Whether it is not in fact the same with our 
t( own, but embellished and obscured by the fancy 
u of their poets and the riddles of their astro* 
“ nomers t, ' 
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One of the most curious books in Sanscrit , and 
tele of’ the oldest after the Vedas, is a tract on re/i- 
* gfous and civil duties, taken, as it is believed, from 
the oral instructions of Menu, son of Brahma , to the 
first inhabitants of the earth. An exceeding well- 
collated copy of this* most interesting law-tract is 
now before me; and I begin my dissertation with a 
few couplets from the first chapter of it; “ The sun 
“causes the division of day and night, which *are 
“ of two sorts, tlK)se of men and those of the 
“ Gods; the day, for the labour of all creatures in 
“ their several employments: the night for their 
“slumber. A month is a day and night of the 
“patriarchs; and it is divided into two parts; the 
“ bright half is their day for laborious exertions; the 
“ dark half, their night foi; sleep. A year is a day 
“and night of the Gods; and that is also divided 
“ into two halves; the day is, when the sun moves 
“ toward the north; the .night, when it moves to- 
ward the south. Learn now the duration of a 
“ bight and day of Brahma witE that of this ages 
“ respectively, and, in order. Four thousand years 
“ of the Gods they call the Crita (or Satya') age; 
“ and its limits at the beginning and at the end are , 
“ in like marfner, as many hundreds. In the three 
“ successive ages, together with their limits at the - 
“ beginning and end of them, are thousands and 
“ hundreds diminished by one. This aggregate of 
“ four ages, amounting to twelve thousand clivine 
“ years, is called an age of the Gods; and a thou- 
“ sand such divine ages added together, must Jbe con- 
“ sidered as a day of Brahma : his night has also the 
“ same duration. r J*foe before-mentioned age of the 
“ Gods, or twelve thousand of their years, multi¬ 
plied by seventy-one, form what is named here 
a Mamvantara. There are alternate crea- 
and destructions o/* worlds through innumer- 
“\abf e Manwantaras: the Being supremely “desir-* 
“ able, performs all this again and again.” 
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Such is the arrangement qf infinite time, which 
the Hindus believe to have been revealed from Hea¬ 
ven, and which they generally understand in a literal 
sense; it seems to have intrinsic marks of being purely 
astronomical; but I will not appropriate the observa¬ 
tions of others, nor anticipate those in particular, 
which have been made by.two or three of our mem¬ 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communicate to 
the Society. A conjecture, however, of Mr, Pater¬ 
son has so much ingenuity in it, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it here, especially as it seems to be con¬ 
firmed by one of the couplets just cited: he supposes, 
that, as a month of mortals is a day and night of the 
patriarchs, from the analogy of its bright and dark 
halves, so, by the same analogy, a day and night of 
mortals might have been considered by the ancient 
Hindus as St month of the lower world: and then a 

a 9 

year of such months will consist only of twelve days 
and nights, and thirty such years will compose a 
lunar 3 r ear of mortals; whence he surmises that the 
four million three Hundred and twenty thousand years, 
of which the four Indian ages are supposed to consist, 
mean only years of twelve days; and, in fact, that 
sum divided by thirty , is reduced to an hundred and 
forty four thousand: now# thousandfodr hundredand 
forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu as¬ 
tronomy; and that sum multiplied by eighteen, 
amounts precisely to twenty-five thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and twenty , the number of years in which the 
fixed stars appear to perform their long revolution 
eastward. The last mentioned sum is the product 
also of an hundred and forty four, which, according to 
M. Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred 
and eighty , or the Tartarian period, called Van , and 
of trvo thousand eight hundred and eigh (yin to nine , which 
is not one only of the lunar cycles, but considered 
bv the Hindus as a mysterious number and an emblem’ 
’ of Divinity, because, if it be multiplied by any other 
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whole ’number, the sum of tbe figures in the. diffe¬ 
rent products remain always nine, as the Deity, who 
appears in many forms, continues Oqe immutable 
essence. The important period of twenty five thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arise from the multiplication of three hundred .and 
sixty into seventy-two, the number of years in which 
a fixed star seems to move through a degree of a 
great circle ; and, although M. Le Gentil assure* us, 
that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution 
of the stars to be made in txveniy-four thousand years, 
or fifty-four seconds of a degree to be passed in one 
year, yet we may have reason to think that the old 
Indian astronomers had made a more accurate calcu¬ 
lation, but concealed their knowledge from the peo¬ 
ple under the veil of fourteen Mameantaras, seventy - 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of dif¬ 
ferent sorts, from*thoseof Brahma to those of Pat ala, 
or the infernal regions. If we follow the analogy 
suggested by Menu , anti suppose only a day and 
night to be called a year, we may* divide the number 
of years in a divine age by three hundred and sixty, 
and the quotient will be twelve thousand , or the num- 
, ber of his divine years in one age: but, conjecture 
apart, w;e neetl only compare the two periods 4320000 
and S5920, and we shall find, that among their com¬ 
mon divisors, are 6, y, 12 , &c. 18, rib, 70 144, 
ike. ; which numbers with their several multiples, 
especially in a decuple progression, constitute some 
of the most celebrated periods of the Chaldeans , 
Wrecks. Tartars , and even of the Indians. \Ve can¬ 
not fail to observe, that the number 432, which ap¬ 
pears^ be the basis of the Indian system, is a 6 ' 0 th 
part of 2-5<&9> and, by continuing the comparison 
we might probably solve the whole enigma. In the 
jpfeface to a Vdrancs Almanac I find the follow ing 
'Stiid stanza: “A thousand Great Ages are a day of 
ftBrahma ; a thousand such days are an Indian hour 
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44 of Vishnu ; sir hundred thousand such hours make 
44 a period of Rudra; and a million of Rudras 
44 (or two quadrillions Jive hundred and ninety two 
“• thousand trillions of lunar years) are but a second 
44 to the supreme Being.” The Hindu theologians 
deny the conclusion of the sfanza to be orthodox : 
44 Time,” they say, 4< exists not at all with God and 
they advise astronomers to mind their own business, 
without meddling with theology. The astronomical 
verse, however, will answer our present purpose; for 
it shows, iu the first place, that cyphers are added 
at pleasure to swell the periods; and, if we take tea 
cyphers from a Rudra, or divide by ten thousand 
millions, wc shall have a period of 250200000 years, 
which, divided by 60 (the usual divisor of time . 
among the Hindus) will give 4320000, or a Great 
Age, which we find subdivided in the proportion of 
4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreasing 
arithmetically in the golden, silver, copper, end 
then ages. But, should it be thought improbable 
that the Indian astronomers in very early times had 
made more accurate observations than those of 
andria, Bagdad, or Maraghah, and still more im¬ 
probable that they should have relapsed with appa-” 
rent cause into error, we may suppose that they 
formed their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication 
of 24000 by 180, according to Le Gentil, or of 21600 
by SKJO, according to the comment on the Surya Sid - 
dhctnla . Now as it is hardly possible that such 
coincidences should be accidental, we may hold it 
«#7r/y«demonstrated, that the period of a divine 'age 
was at first merely astronomical, and may conse¬ 
quently reject it from our present inquiry into the 
historical or civil chronology of India. Let us, how¬ 
ever, proceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus, 
and see, when we have ascertained their system, whe¬ 
ther we can reconcile it to the course of nature and 
' the common sense of mankind. 

I % 
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The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine 
age, and believe that, in every thousand such ages, 
or in every day of Brahma, fourteen Mqias are suc¬ 
cessively invested by him with the sovereignty of ti e 
earth: each Menu , they suppose, transmits his empire 
to his sons and grandsdns during a period of seventy- 
one divine ages; and such a period they name a 
Manwantara; but, since* fourteen multiplied by 
seventy-one are not quite a thousand, we must conclude 
that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between 
the Mamoantaras , or for the twilight of Brahma's 
day. * Thirty such days, or Calpas, constitute, in their 
opinion, a month of Brahma; twelve such months, 
one of his years; and an hundred such years, his 
age; of which age they assert, that fifty years have 
elapsed.. We are now then, according to the Hindus 
in the first day or Calpa of the first month of the 
fifty-first year of Brahma's"age, and m the twenty- 
eighth divine age of the seventh Manwantara, of 
~Vhich divine age the three first human ages have 
passed, and four thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight of th efourth. 

In the present day of Brahma the first Menu was 
surnamfed uSwayambkuva, or son of the self existent; 
and it is he by whom the institutes of religious and 
civil duties are supposed to have been delivered. In 
his time the Deity descended at a sacrifice , and* by 
his wife Satarupa , he had two distinguished 'sons, 
and three daughters. This pair were created for the 
multiplication of the human species, after that new 
creation of the world which the Brahmans call Pad- 
macalpiya, or the Lotos- creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of 
Menu's institutes, according to the Brahmans, we 
el&pSt multiply four million three hundred and twenty 
thousand by six times seventy-one, and add to the 
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product the number of years already past in the 
seventh Marmantara, Of the five Menus who suc¬ 
ceeded him, 1 have seen little mope than the names; 
hut the Hindu writings are very diffuse on the life 
and posterity of the seventh Menu , surnamed Vaiv- 
aswata , or Child of the Sun;* he is supposed to have 
had ten sons, of whom the eldest was Jcshwacu; 
and to have been accompanied by seven Rishis, or 
hoiy persons, whose names were, Casyapa , Atri , 
Vasishtha , Visxcamitra , Gautama , Jamadagni, and 
Bharadwaja; an account of which explains the open¬ 
ing of the fourth chapter of the Gita: ‘‘This im- 
“ mutable system of devotion/’ says Crishna ; “I 
“ revealed to Vivaswat , or the Sun; V'voamat 
“declared it to his son Menu; - Menu explained 
“ it to Icshwacu: thus the chief Rishis know 
“ this sublime doctrine delivered from one to 
“ another.”* 

In the reign of this sun born monarch, the Hindus * 
believe the wholb earth to have been drowned, and 
the whole human race destroyed by a flood, except 
the pious prince himself, the seven Rishis t and 
their several wives; for they suppose his children to 
have been born after the deluge.* This general 
praylaya , or destruction, is the subject of the first 
Purana , or sacred poem , which consists of four¬ 
teen thousand stanzas; and the story is concisely, 
but* clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth book of * 
the Bhaganata, from which I have abstracted the 
ivhoU*, and translated it with great care, but will 
only present you here with an* abridgment of it. 

“ The demonj Hayagriva having purloined the 
“ Vedas , from the custody of Brahma , while he'was 
“ reposing at the close of the sixth Manxvantara , 

“ the whole race of men became corrupt, except 
“ the seven Rishis and Salyamta , who then reigned 

IS 4 
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!t iu Dravira , a maritime region to the south of 
“ Garnata : this prince was performing his ablutions 
** in the river Critamala, when Vishnu appeared to 
u him in the shape of a small fish, and, after seve¬ 
ral augmentations of bulk in different waters, 
was placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, where 
he thus addressed his amazed votary; “In seven 
days all creatures, who ha've offended me, siM ; be 
•* destroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be ±c< wed 
“ in a capacious vessel miraculously formed: take 
“ therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent 
“ grain fey food, and, together w ? kh the seven holy 
“ men, your respective wive-;, and pairs of all ani- 
“ipals, enter the ark without fear; then shalt thou 
“ know God face to face, and all thy questions shall 
“ be answered.” Saying this, he disappeared; and 
after seven days, the ocean ' begun to overflow the 

* coasts, and the earth to be flooded "by constant 
e showers, when Satyavrata , meditating on the 

^•Deity, s?aw a large vessel "moving on the waters; 

* he entered it, having in all respects conformed to 

* the instructions of Vishnu; who, in the form of a 

* vast fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a great 

* sea-serpent, as with a cable, to his measureless 
‘horn. When 4he deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew 
' the demon, and recovered the Vedas , instructed 

* Satyavrata in divine knowledge, and appointed 
‘ him the seventh Menu by the name of Vaivas* 

ft* watal Let us compare the two Indian accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge with those delivered 
by Moses . It is not made a question in this Jract, 
whether the first chapters of Genesis are to be under- 
: stood in^f literal, or merely in an allegorical sense; 

thb "only points before us are, whether the creation 
■ described by the first Menu , which the Brahmans 
[ called that of the Lotos, be not the same with that re- 
: cm;ded in our Scripture; and whether the story of 
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the seventh Menu be not one and the same with 
that of Noah. I propose the questions, but affirm 
nothing; living others to settle their Opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from adim , which in San¬ 
scrit means the first; or Menu from Nuk, the true 
name of the patriarch; whether the sacrifice, at 
which God is believed to have descended, alludes to 
the offering of Abel; arid, on the whole, whether 
the*two Menus can mean any other persons than the 
great progenitor, and the restorer of our species* 

On a supposition that Vaivasxvata, or sun-born, 
was the Noah of Scripture, let us proceed to the 
Indian account of his posterity, which I extract frpm 
the Puranart'haprecasa, or The Puranas Explained: a 
work lately composed in Sanscrit by Radhacania 
Sarman, a Pandit of extensive learning and great 
fame among the Hindus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings, which he has col¬ 
lected from the Puranas,' it will be necessarjr to give - 
a general idea of *the avataras , or descents , of the 
Deity. The Hindus believe innumerable such des¬ 
cents or special interpositions of Providence in the 
affairs of mankind, but they reckon ten principal 
avataras in the current period of four ages; and 
all of them are described, in order as they are sup¬ 
posed to occur, in the following Ode of Jayadeva t 
the **reat lyric poet of India. 

• - 

1. “ Thou rccoverest the Veda in the water of 
the ocean of destruction, placing it joyfully in the 
bosom of an ark fabricated by • thee, O Cesava, 
assuming the body of a fish* lie victorious, 0 
lleri, lord of the universe! 

2. “The earth stands firm on thy immensely 
broad back, which grows larger from the callus, 

I 4 
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occasioned by bearing that vast burden, 0 Cesava, 
assuming the body of a tortoise. Be victorious, 0 
Heri , lord of the universe 1 f 

S. “The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, 
remains fixed like the figure of a black antelope 
on the moon, 0 Cesava , assuming the form of a 
boar. Be victorious, O' Heri, lord of the uni¬ 
verse ! c 

4. “The claw with a stupendous point, on the 
exquisite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the black bee 
tha| stung the body of the e mho welled Iliranyaca - 
sipu, Q Cesava , assuming the form of a man-lion. 
Be victorious, 0 Heri, lord of the universe 1 

5. “By thy power thou* beguilest Bali, O thou 
miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of meh with the wa¬ 
ter (of Ganga) springing from thy feet, 0 Cesava , as¬ 
suming die form of a dwarf. Be victorious, 0 Heri, 

; Jqrd of the universe 1 • 

6. “Thou bathest in pure water, consisting of the 
, blood of Cskatriyas , the world, whose offences are 

removed, and who are relieved from the pain of other 
births, 0 Cesava , assuming the form of Parasu- 
JRama. Be victorious, 0 Heri, lord of the uni¬ 
verse ! • 

• 

7. “With ease to thyself, with delight to the Genii 
of the eight regions, thou scatterest on alk sides 
in the plain of combat the demon with ten heads, 
0 Cesava, assuming the form' of Rama ChanmtttJk 
J3& victorious, 0 Heri, lord of the universe! 

\ “Thou wearcst on thy bright body a mantle 
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shining like a blue cloud, or like the water of Ya* 
muna tripping towards thee through fear of thy fur¬ 
rowing ploughshare , O Cesam ) assuming the form of 
Balia Rama . Be victorious, O Heri t lord of the 
universe l 

9 . “Thou blamest (Oh, wonderfiul!) the whole Veda, 
when thou seest, O kind-hearted, me slaughter of cattle 
prescribed for sacrifice, O Cesava; assuming the body of 
Buddha . Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the universe! 

10, “For the destruction of all the impure, thou 
drawest thy cimeter like a blazing comet (how tre¬ 
mendous! O Cesam , assuming the body of Calci, 
Be victorious, O Hcri t lord of the universe!” 

These ten Avataras are by some arranged according 
to the thousands of divine years in each of the fo^r 
ages, or in an arithmetical proportion front four to 
one; and, if such an arrangement were universally re¬ 
ceived, we should Be able to ascertain a very material 
point in the Hindu chronology; I mean the birth of 
Buddha , concerning which the different Pandits, 
whom I have consulted, and the same Pandits at dif¬ 
ferent times, have expressed a strange diversity of 
opinion. They all agree that Calci is yet to come, 
and that Buddha was the last considerable incarnation 
of the Deity; but the astronomers at Varanes place 
him. in the third age, and Radhacant insists that he 
appeared after the thousandth year of th sfourth. The 
learned and accurate author of the JDabistan ,, whose 
information concerning the Hindus is wonderfully cor¬ 
rect, mentions an opinion of the Pandits, with whom 
he had conversed, that Buddha began his career ten 
years before the close of the third age; and Go - 
•verdhana of Cashmir , who had once informed me 
that Crishna, descended tzco centuries before Buddha^ 
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assured me lately that the Cashmirians admitted an 
interval of twenty-four years (others allow only 
twelve) between these two divine persons. The best 
authority, after all, is the Bhagawat itself, in the first 
chapter of which it is expressly declared, that “ Bud- 
<c dka y the son of Jh!a, would appear at Cicata for 
the purpose of confounding the demons, just at 
u the beginning of the Caliyug I have long been 
Convinced, that, on these subjects, we can only'rea¬ 
son satisfactorily from written evidence, and that our 
forehsick rule must be invariably applied to take the de¬ 
clarations of the Brahmans most strongly against them¬ 
selves; that is, against their pretentions to antiauity ; 
so that, on the whole, we may safely place Buddha, 
just at the beginning oi the present age; but what is 
the beginning of it? Whenjliis question was propos¬ 
ed to Radhacant, he answered, “Of a pfcriod com- 
prising more than four hundred thousand years, 
“ the first two or three thousand may reasonably be 
"*•* called the beginning On my demanding written 
evidence, he produced abook’of some authority, com¬ 
posed by ^learned Goswami, and entitled Bhagawa - 
iamyrita, or the Nectar of the Bhagawat , on which 
it is a metrical comment; and the couplet which he 
read from it deserves to be cited- After the just men¬ 
tioned account of Buddha in the text, the commen¬ 
tator says, 

( • 

Asm tyactah calerabdashasradioitaye gate , • 

Murtih patalaverndsya dwibhuja chicurojfhita . 

• 

* He became visible, the-thousand-and-socond-year-of- 
thc-CalfflEje being past; his body of-a-colour-be- 

* tween-while and ruddy, with two-arms, without- 
f hair on his head * 

'■Qhttata, named in the text as the birth-place of 
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Buddha , the Goswami supposes to have been Dher» 
maranya* a wood near Gaya, where a colossal image 
or i hat ancienj deity still remains. It seemed to me of 
biatk stone: but, as I saw it by torch-light, I can¬ 
not be positive as to its colour, which may indeed 
have been changed by time. * 

The Brahmans universally speak of the Bauddhas 
with all the malignity of ail intolerant spirit; yet the 
most orthodox among them consider Buddha himself 
as an incarnation of Vishnu . This is a contradiction 
hard to be reconciled, unless we cut the knot, in- , 
stead of untying it, by supposing with Giorgi, that 
there were two Buddhas, the younger of whom esta¬ 
blished the new religion, which gave so great offence 
in India and was introduced into China in the first 
century of our aera. The Cashmirian before men¬ 
tioned asserted 'this fact, without being led to it by 
any question that implied it; and we may havejeason 
to suppose that Buddha is in truth only a general * 
word for a PhilosopHcr. The author of a celebrated 
Sanscrit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amara - 
cosha , who was himself a Bauddha , and flourished in 
the first century before Christ, begins his vocabulary 
with nine words that signify heaven, and* proceeds to 
those which mean a deity in general; after which come 
different classes if Gods, Demigods, and Demons , all by 
generic names; and they are followed by two very 
remark'able heads; first (not the general names of 
Buddha, but) the names of a Buddka-in-general of 
which lie gives us eighteen, such as Muni, Sastri , 
Munindra, Vinayaca, Samantabkadra , Dhermaraja 
Sugata, and the like; most of them significative of 
excellence, wisdom , virtue , and sanctity; secondly, the 
names of a particular-Buddha- M«m'-who-descended-, 
in-the-family-of- Sacya (these are the very words of 
the original) and his titles are, Sacyamuni , Sacyasinhcr 9 • 
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Seroart'hasiddha , Saudhodani , Gautama , Arcabandktt> 
or Kinsman of the Sun % and Mayadevisuta] or 
of Maya, Thence the author passes to the different 
epithets of particular Hindu deities. When I point¬ 
ed out this curious passage to Radhacant, he contend¬ 
ed that the first eighteen names were general epithets, 
aud the following seven proper names , or patronymics , 
of one of the same person; but Ramalochan , my own 
.teacher, who though .not a Brahman , is an excel¬ 
lent scholar and a very sensible unprejudiced man, 
assured me that Buddha was a generic word, like 
J)eva, and that the learned author having exhibited 
the names of a JDevata in general, proceeded to those 
of a Buddha in general, before he came to particulars: 
he added, that Buddha might mean a Sage or Philo¬ 
sopher , though Buddha was the word commonly used 
for a mere wise man witliout supernatural powers. 
It seems highly probable, on the whole, that the 
Buddha , whom Jayadeva celebrates in bis Hymn, was 
the Sdcyasinha, or Lion Sacya , who, though he for¬ 
bade the sacrifices of cattle, which the Vedas enjoin, 
was believed to be Vishnu himself in a human form, 
and that another Buddha , one perhaps of bis followers 
in a later age, assuming his name and character, at¬ 
tempted to overset the whole system of the Brahmans , 
and was the cause of that persecution, from which 
the Bauddhas are known to have fled into very distant 
regions. May we not reconcile the singular difference 
of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of. Bud¬ 
dha's appearance, by supposing that they have con¬ 
founded the two Buddhas , the first of whom # was born 
a few^years before the close of the last age, and the 
second, when above a thousand years of the present 
age had elapsed? We know from better authorities, 
and with as much certainty as can justly be expected 
DO so doubtful a subject, the real time, compared 
our own sera, when the ancient Buddha began to 
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distinguish himself; and it is for this reason principally 
that 1 have dwelt with minute anxiety on the subject 
of the last Avatar . 

The Brahmans , who assisted Abulfazi in his curi¬ 
ous but superficial account of *his master’s empire, 
informed him, if the figures in the Ayini Acbari be 
correctly written, that a period of 2962 years had 
elapsed from the birth of Buddha to the 40th year of 
Acbar"s reign; which computation will place his birth 
in the 3 36'bth year before that of our Saviour? but, 
when the Chinese government admitted a new religion 
from India in the first century of our sera, they made 
particular enquiries concerning the age of the old 
Indian Buddha, whose birth, according to Couplet , they 
place in the 41st year of their 28th cycle, or 1036' 
years before Christ ; and they caii him, says he, Foe , 
the son of Moye, or Maya; but M. De Guignes , on the 
authority of four Chinese historians asserts, that Fo 
was born about the year before Christ 1027, in the * 
kingdom of Cashmlr . Giorgi, or rather Cassiano , 
from whose papers his work was compiled, assures us, 
that, by the calculation of the Tibetians , he appeared 
only 969 years before the Christian epoch; and 
M. Bailly , with some hesitation, placfcs him 1031 
before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient,! 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tract,! 
with ihe first Buddha , or Mercury , whom the Goths\ 
called * Woden, and of whom I shall presently take! 
particular notice. Now, whether we assume the me- 1 
dium of* the four last-mentioned dates, or implicitly 
rely on the authorities quoted by De Guignes , we may 
conclude, that Buddha was first distinguished in this 
country about a thousand years before the beginning 
of our asra; and whoever, in so early an age, expects 
a certain epoch unqualified with about or nearly , will 
be greatly disappointed. Hence it is clear, that, whe* ’ 
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her the fourth age of the Hindus began about one 
housand jcars before Christy according to Gover- 
ikan’s account of Buddha's birth, or jwo thousand, 
according to that of Radhacant , the common opinion 
that 4838 years of it are now elapsed, is erroneous; 
and here for the present we leave Buddha, with an 
intention of returning to him in due time; observing 
only, that if the learned 'Indians differ so widely in 
their accounts of the age, when their ninth Avatar 
appeared in their country, we may be assured that they * 
have no certain chronology before him, and may 
suspect the certainty of all the relations concerning 
even his appearance. 

The received chronology of the Hindus begins 
with an absurdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the 
whole system; for, having established ihetr period of 
seventy one divine ages as the reign of*each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to,place a holy personage in 
‘times of impurity , they insist that the Menu reigns 
only in every golden age, and disappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and 
emerge like a water-fowl, till the close of his Man- 
wantara. The learned author of the Purartart'hapra- 
pasa, which' l will now follow step by step, mention¬ 
ed this ridiculous opinion with a serious face; but, 
ds he has not inserted it in his work, \vc may take his 
account of the seventh Menu according to its obvious 

‘ ’ i 

and rational meaning, and suppose that Vaisvaswala , 
the son of Surya, the son of Casyapa, or Uranus, the 
son of Marie hi, or Light: the son of Brahma , which 
is clearly an allegorical pedigree, reigned in the last 
, golden age, or, according to the Hindus , three mil¬ 
lion eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they con¬ 
tend that he actually reigned on earth one million seven 
-htindred and twenty-eight thousand years of mortals, or 
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four thousand eight hundred years of the Gods; and 
this opinion is another monster so repugnant* to the 
course of nature and to human reason, that it must 
he /ejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a proof, 
that the Indians know nothing of their sun-horn Menu 
but his name and the principal* event of his life; I 
mean the universal deludge,, of which the three first 
Avatars are merely allegorical representations, with a 
mixture, especially in the second , of astronomical 
mythology* 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed 
to have descended; for the seven Rishis, who were 
preserved with him in the ark, are not mentioned as 
fathers of human families; but, since his daughter 
I la was married, as the Indians ‘tell ^s, to the first 
Buddha , or Mercury, the son of Chandra , or the 
Moon, a male-deity, whose father was Airl, son of 
Brahma , (where again we meet with an allegory 
purely astronomical or poetical) his posterity are di- J 
vided into two gre^tjjranehes, called the Children of 
ike Sun, from his own supposed father, and, the Child¬ 
ren of the Moon , from the parent of his daughter’s 
husband. The lineal male descendants in both these; 
families are supposed to have reigned in 8 the cities of 
Ayodhya, or Audit, and P rati sit f liana, or Vi tor a, re¬ 
spectively till the thousandth year of the present age, 
and the names of all the princes in both lines having 
been, diligently collected by Radhacani from several 
Puranas, I exhibit them in two columns, annnged by 
myself w,ith great attention. 
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SECOND AGE. • 


CHILDREN OF THE 

9 

r. M O () N. 


Jcshmcu, 

BudJta, ^ 

Vicuahi 

PururamsA^ 

Cucutst’ha, 

Ayush, > 

Aneas, 

Nabusha, 

5. Prit'hu 

* 

YayaU , 

Viswagandhi, 

puru y 

Chandra, 

Janamejaya 

Yuvanaswa, 

Prachititfat, 

Srava, 

Praviua, 

10. Vrihadaswa, 

Mcnasy*, 

Dhundhuniara 

Charupad^a, 

Drid’haswa, 

Su&yu, 

Heryaswa* 

"Bahugava, 

* Nictimbha, ' 

Sanyatf, 

J5. CrisasA, 

Aha ny a Vi, 

lenajit, 

Raudraswj, 

Tftivanaswa, 

ltiteyush, 

Mandhatri, 

Kantm^va, 

Purucutsa ' 

Sumati, 

80. Trasadasyu, 

Aili 

Anaranya, 

Dmhmmta , 

Heryaswa, 

Bharata y # 

Fraruna, 

( Vilat’h^, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Ti ivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trisancu, 
Ilarischandra, 
Rohita, 
llauta, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 

Bhai uca, 
Vrica, 

35. Bahuca,' 

S agar a, 
Abamanjas, 
Ansumat, 
Bkagh at'ha, 
40. Srutu, 

• Nabha, 

Sindhudwipa, 

, Ayutayusb, 
Ritaperna, 

45. Saudasa, 
Asmaca, 
Mulaca, 

* Dasarat’ha. 

Vo i. II. 


aiooN. 

Manyu, 

Vribatcshetra, 25* 
Hastin, 

Ajamid'ha, 

Ricsha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu* 50* 

Jahntt , 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’h^, 

Sarvabhaum^ 

Jay at sen a, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayush, 

Acrodhan^j 

Devatit’lp, 

Ricsha, 40. 

Pratipa, 

Santany, 

Vichitraviri/a, 

Panda, 45. 

YudhishfhirJ 


K 
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CUlLDHt* OF TH * 


SUN. 


MOOS' 


Aidabidi, 

50. Vi&wasaha, 

C’hatwanga, 

^ (1 Dirgbabahu, 

" Ragku, 

AM, 

55. Damrat'ha t 
Rama. 

I, u agreed 

beir s^enf/t incarnate l? 1 11 11 ^ ;/ rn an( j 

Jf ,wv - 10 l - c 

the hraztn ages; and, » ' sc . J J - , t :. ln Vd i 

began hi, reign at the wars 0 f tl.c Cod,, 

still thru thousand thnt km*** ?* ,i inlM ud 

or o million ont hundud antingl» "k« 

lunar years of moitals, wdl reinaiu , , i4 _ 

during which tjie 1*"“^ * or id, but, 

rate and Raima must have R“ j t j, ut'ier 

reckoning thirty jems for a geneiation, «im 
too muchjgla long succession » „} 

are said rtKave been, we can > */>„</«& be\end 

nature, extend tfi, m'ffltl a S e 0 ‘ ., wc e 

sixteen hundrU’vnd fjlft solar y'd • 
them not to have been »dtohte age, 
lived longer than modern p lkoma „ d j £ ,„ s 
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Id the lunar pedigree we meet with Another absur¬ 
dity equally fatal to the credit of the Hindu system. 
As far as th'e twenty-second decree of descent from 
Vctivaswala, the synchronism , of the two families 
appears tolerably regular, except that the Children 
Of the Moon were not all eldest sons; for king Yayati 
appointed the youngest of his five .^bhs to succeed 
him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him;? part of the 
dacshin , of the south, to Yadu, the v ancestor of 
Crishnaf the north to Ann, the east to 'DhthyvL, 
and the west to Turvasu, from whom the PandHs 
believe, or pretend to believe, in compliment to ouf 
nation, that we are descended. But of the subse¬ 
quent degrees in the lunar line they know so little* 
that, unable to supply a considerable interval between 
Bharat and Vitafha , whom they call son and sue- 
cessor, and are under a necessity of asserting, that 
the great ancestor of Yudhishf kir actually reigned- 
seven and twenty thousand years: a fable of the same 
class with that of his wonderful birth, which is the 
subject of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if we 
suppose*his life to have lasted no longer than that of 
other mortals, and admit Vitat'ha and the rest to have 
been his regular successors, we shall fall into another, 
absurdity; for then, if the generations in both lines 
were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, 
we shall find Yudhisht'hir, who reigned confessedly 
at tlie close of the brazen age, nine generations older 
than Rama, before whose birth the silver age is al¬ 
lowed to have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have set an asterisk, to denote a consider¬ 
able chasm in the Indian history, and have inserted 
between brackets, as out of their places, his twenty * 
four successors, who reigned, if at all, in the foU 
lowing age, immediately before the war of the M.ahub~ m 
, karat. The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the. 
interval between the first and second ages, and the 

K ii 
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fifth wliic’h soon followed it, appear to be moral fables, 
grounded on historical facts: The fourth was the 
punishment of an impious monarch, by the Deity 
himself bursting fromfi marble column, in the shape 
of a lion; and the fifth was the humiliation of an 
arrogant prince, % sb contemptible an agent as a 
mendicant dwarf. After, these, and immediately 
| before Buddha; come three great warriors, all named 
Mama; but it; may justly be made a question, fvhe- 
1 ther th$y are not three representations of one person, 
or ^different ways of relating the same history, 
The .first and second Mamas are said to have been 
. Contemporary; or whether all or any of them mean 
I Manta, the sow of Cush, I leave others to determine. 

! The mother of the .second Hama was named Cau- 
j efiafya, which is a derivative of Cushala , and, though 
■ his father be distinguished by the titlp or epithet of 
Damrat'ha , signifying that his war-chariot bore him 
to all quarters of the world; yet the name of Cush , 
as the Cashmirians pronounce it t is preserved entire 
in that of his son and successor, and shadowed in 
tjbat of his ancestor Vicucshi; nor can a just objec¬ 
tion be made to this opinion from the nasal Arabian 
vowel in the Mamah , mentioned by Moses, since 
the very word Arab begins with the same letter, 
which the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce; 
and they were obliged, therefore to express it by 
the vowel which most resembled it Op* this 
question, however, I assert nothing; nor on ano¬ 
ther, which might be proposed: “Whether the 
“fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegorical stories 
“ of the two presumptuous monarchs, Nimrod and 
“ BelusP' The hypothesis, that government was 
#r$t established, laws enacted, and agriculture en¬ 
couraged in India by Mama about three thousand 
gight hundred years ago, agrees with the received 

.of Noah's death,, and the previous settlemeat 

Ids immediate descendants. 
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THIRD AGE. 


CIlILDlitN THE 
SUN, MOON. 


Cuslui , 

Atit’hi, 

Nishadha, 

Nabhas, 

5. Pundarica, 

Cshemadhanwas, 

Devanica, 

Ahitf&gu, 

Paripatra, 

10. lianj?ch‘haia, 
Vajranabha, 

Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhriti, 

15. Iliranyanabha, 
Pushva, 
Pliruvasandhi, 
Sudefsana, 

* Agniverna, 

120. Sighra, 

Maru, supposed 
tp be still aliv^' 
Prasusruta, 
Gandhi, 


Vitat’ba, 

Manyu, 

Vrihateshetra*, 

Uastin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

lticbha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu, 

Jahntt, 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Sarvabhaunia, 

Javatscna, 

* 

lladhica, 

Ayutayusb, 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’hi, 

Kicsha, 


K 3 ' 


5 


15. 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
SDK. ‘ df \ SIOON, 


55. Mahas&dtl' 

■ , 

Visw^bhahu, 


Pra^hajit, 


^^Vrihadbala, 

Vrihadrtma, 


Dilipe, 

Pratipa, 20. 

Santanu, 
Vichitravirya, 
Pandu, 

Yudhishthira, 
Paricshit, 25. 


y. B. c. 3100, 


’ " Here we have only nine and twenty princes of the 
solar line between Mama and Vrihqdrana exclusively; 
and their reigns, during the whole bxQzen age, are 
supposedly have lasted near eight hundred and sixty- 
four thousand years: a supposition evidently against 
nature, the uniform bourse of which allows only a 
period of eight hundred and seventy, or, at the very 
Utmost, of a thousand years, for twenty-nine gene¬ 
rations, Paricshit , the great nephew and successor 

of Yudiskt'h^ who had recovered the throne from 
Dtfryodhxm, is allowed without controversy to have 
reigned in the interval betw een the brazen and earthen 
rages, and to ha ye died at the setting in of the 
Caliyug; so that, if the, Pandits of Cashmir and ‘Fa- 
ranes have made a right calculation of Buddha's ap¬ 
pearance, the present, or fourth , age must have be- 
fpjn about a thousand years before the birth ofXthrist, 
Wfrd consequently the reign of Jcskmcu could not 
been earlier than four thousand years before that 
tit epoch; and even thM date will, perhaps, &p- 
r jpv’ar, when it shall be strrctfy examined, to be near 
ksim thousand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
third Indian age, in which the virtues and 
Of mankind are said |o have been equal, with- 
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out observing, that even the close of it is manifestly 
fabulous and poetical, with hardly more appearance 
of historical .truth than the tale of Troy, or of the 
Angonauta; for Yudhisht'hir , it seems, was the son 
of Dhcrma , the Genius of Justice; Bhima of Paean, 
or the God of Wbul; Arjun of *Indra, or the Firma¬ 
ment; Nacul and Sahadeva, of the two Cumars, the 
Castor and Pollux of India; and Bfushma , their re¬ 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganga, or the 
Ganges, by Santanu, whose brother Beuapi is sup¬ 
posed to be still alive in the city of Cahpa; all which 
fictions may be charming embellishments of an heroic 
poem, but are just as absurd in civil history as the 
descent of the two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon. 


FO UR TH AGE. 

• 

• 

CHUDUEN 

OF THE 

SUN. 

MOON. 

Urucriya, 

Janamejaya, 

Vatsavriddha, 

Satanica, 

PrativyQma, 

Sahasranica, 

Bhanu, 

Aswamedhaja, 

5. Devaca, 

Asiinacrishna, 

* Sahadeva, 

Nemichacra, 

Vira, 

Upta, 

Y rihadaswa, 

Chitrarat’ha, 

Bhanumat, 

Suchirat’ba, 

10. Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

Supratica, 

Sushena, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. 

MOON. 

Marudeva, 

. Sunit’ha, 

Sunacehatra, 

Nrichacshuh, 

Puahtara, 

Suc’hmala, 

15* Antaricsha, 

Panplava, 

** Sutapas, 

Sunaya, 

Amitrajit, 

Medhavin, 

Vnhadraja, 

Nripanjaya, 

Barhi, 

Derva, 

20. Critanjaya, 

*Timi, 

Rananjaya, 

Vnhadrat'ha, 

' Sanjaya, 

* Suddsa, 

Slocya, 

Sd*»inica, 

Suddhoda, 

Durmadana, 

25. Langalada, 

Rahinara, 

Pra^enajit, 

Daudapani, 

Cshudraca, 

Nimi, 

Sumitra, 

Cshcmaca. 

y. b. c. 2100. 

t 


In both families, we see, thirty generations are 
reckoned from Yadlusht'hir , and fiom Vnhadbala his 
contemporary (who was killed in the war of Bharat 
by Abhimanyu, son o I4nun and father of Powerful) 
to the time when the mar and lunar dynasties aie 
believed to have become extinct in the present divine 
age; and for these generations the Hindus allot a pe¬ 
riod of owe thousand years only, or a hundred yeais 
for three generations; which calculation, though pro- 
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bably too largo, is yet moderate enough, compared 
with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages; 
but they reckon exactly the same number of years for 
.twenty generations only in the family of Jaramndha , 
whose son was contemporary with Yudhisht'hir, and 
founded a new dynasty of pmiftjStg in Magadha, or 
Bahar; and this exact coincided^ of the times, in 
which the three races a re supposed) have been ex¬ 
tinct, has the appearance of an artfffejhfcl chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than Bom historical 
evidence, especially as twenty kings, in 90 com- 
paratively modern, could not have TeignMJ'Wjt'hOtt-'* 
sand years. I, nevertheless, cxthbit the list of thena 
as a curiosity, but am tar from being convinced that 
all of them ever existed; that, if they did exist, :i$iey 
could not have reigned more than seven hundred years. 

I am fully persuaded by the course of nature and to 
concurrent opinion of mankind. 


Kings of Magadha. 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Cshema, 

Srutasravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayush, 

Dhermasutra, 

5 . Niramitra, 

Srama, ' 

Sunacsbatra, 

Drid’basena, 

Vrihelsena, 

Sumftti, 

a^majit, 

Subala, 

* 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

10 . Vipra, 

Satyajit. . 


Puranjaya , son of the twentieth king, was put to 
death by his minister, Stmacu, who placed his own 
•son Pradyota on the throne of his master; and tW* 
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revolution constitutes an epoch of the highest im¬ 
portance in our present enquiry; first, because it 
happened according to the Bhagawatamrita, two years 
exactly before Buddha $ appeal ance in the same king¬ 
dom : next, because it is believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place thrfe thousand eight hunched and 
eighty-eight years ago, or tn o thousand one hundied 
years before Christ*; and lastly, because a regular 
chronology, according to the number of years in each 
dynasty, has been established from the accession of 
tPmdyek | |p the subversion of the genuine Hindu - 
government; and that chronology I w ill now r lay be 
fore you, after observing only, that liadhacant him¬ 
self says nothing of Buddha in this pait of bis work, 
tbobgh he partieulaily mentious the two preceding 
Avataras in their piopei places. 


Kings of il fagadha . 


V B. C 

Pradyota, 3100 

Palaca, 

Visacliaytipa, 

Kajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns — 138 years. 
Sisunaga, 

Cacaverna, Jp6y* 

Cshemadherman, 

Cshetrajnya, 

Vjdhisara, S . 

Ajatasatru, 

Darbhaca. 
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Kings of Magadka. 

y. e c 

Ajaya 

Nandiverdhana 

3\lalianandi, lOr. ■»* 360#* 

Kami a, J#0Sll 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in 
the Sanscrit books, is said to have been murdered, 
after a reign of a hundred years, by a very learned and 
j/ngenious, but passionate and vindictive, Brahman , 
w hose name was Chanacya , and who raised to the throne 
a man of the Mauiya race, named Chandragupta . By 
the death of Narnia, and his sons, the Cshairiya family 
of Bradyota became extinct. 


Maury a Kings. 


V. D. C 


Chandragupta, 

Varisara, 

Asocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Desarat’ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salisuca, 

Somasarman 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat'ha, lOr. -**• 1$7 y* 


1502, 
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On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place 
was assumed by his commander in chief, Pushpamt- 
tra, of the Sunga nation or family. 


SUHga A iw>*. 


Pushpamitia, 
Agnimitra, 
Sujyesht’ha, 
Vasumitra, 
Abhadraca, 6. 
Pulinda, * 

Ghosha, 

Vajramitra, 



Devabhuti, 


10 7 .*: 


V B. C. 
\rt:> 9 


112 //. 


The last prince was killed by his minister Vasu - 
deva t of the Canna race, who usurped the tin one of 

Magadhck * 


Canna King*. 

Y. B. C. 

Yasadeva, 

Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Susarman, 4r.ss 34 5 y. 
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A Sudtu , of the Andhra family, 
his master Snun man, and seized 
founded a new dynasty of 


Andhra Kings . 


Balin, 

Ciibhna, 

Srisantacai na, 
Paurnamaba, 
Lambodara, 5. 
Vivdaca, 

Meghab^ata, 

Vatamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivaswati, 10. 

Punshhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Chat’Oiaca, 

Pataca, 

Gomatin, la. 

Punmat, 

Medasuras, 

Sirascand’ha, 

Yajnjasri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, 21 r. 


having murdered 
the government^ 


Y. B. C. 

.908 


**456y* 



14* 


oar f he 


GY 


princes, are s 
hundred and 
the 

Deem: Th e 



After thfe'death of Chandrahya, which happened, ac¬ 
cording to the Hindus, 396 yiars before Vkramaditya, 
£* 'CL we heir no more ©f Magmlha as an in- 
dependent lus^do^ hit Radhaeant has exhibited 
the names of Ai^&nasties, in which seventj/-sit 
" * J ^jpSte reigned one thousand three 
*mne years in Avabkriti , a town of 
South , which we commonly call 
es of the seven dynasties, or of the 
families #ftp§tabl ished them, are Abhira , Gardabhin , 
vwta. Turushcam, Bhurunda , Maula; of 
vWhidlphe £ 000110 * are by some, not, generally, sup- 
! □ to have been lomans or Greeks, bat the Turush- 

t and Manias are universally believed to have 
Turcs and Moguls ; yet Radhaeant adds, “ when 
“ the Maula race was extinct, five princes, named Bhu 
u nanda Bangira , Sisimandi, Yamiandi, and Pravi- 
U taca, reigned an hundred and six gears (or till the year 
“1053 4n the city of Cila/tila” which he tells me, 
he understands to be in the country of the Maharash- 
tms, or Makrattas; and here ends his Indian chrono¬ 
logy* fpr “ after Praviraca” says he, “this empire 
Was divided among Mlech'has, or Infidels.” This, 
account of the seven modem dynasties appears very 
doubtful in itself, and has n© relation to our present 
inquiry; for their dominion seems confined to the 
Detail, without extending to Magadha; nor have we 
any reasdti to believe that a race of Grecian princes 
ever established a kingdom in either of those coun- 
As to tine Moguls, their dynasty still subsists, 
|t$ tea$t nominally, unless that of Chengiz be*meant; 
and ,hia successors could not have,reigned in any part 
Of India for the period of tl free hundred years, which 
to the '$$aulas; nor is it probable that the 
fndian t'duld ha^e easily pro- 
*ee3 and clearly expressed in th€ fflagari letters, 
Id huv# been erupted Mo Tumshcara. On 
whole, we they safely close the most* authentic 
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lystem of Hindu Chronology that I have yet been 
able to procure, with, the death of Chaddrabija, Should 
any farther information be attainable, We shall, per¬ 
haps, in due time attain it eitbe|||Grabooi(S or inscrip-. 
tions in the Sanscrit languagethe materials 
with which we are at present applied, we may esta¬ 
blish as indubitable the two fbllo&mg .propositions: 
That the threejirst ages of the Hmdii$ax$ chiefly my¬ 
thological, whether their mythology s #a|; founded on 
the dark enigmas of their astronomers; or oh|tbe heroic 
Actions of their poets; and that the fouHh f 
cal age, cannot be carried farther back than alwt|§t<yo 
thousand years before. Christ. Even in the histarj^;- 
the present age, the generations of men and the re^t|f,, 
of kings are extended beyond the course of nature^ 
and beyond the average resulting from die accounts of 
,the Brahmans themselves; for they assign to an hun¬ 
dred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three yews, QF about 
twenty-two years to a reign one with another; yet they 
represent only four Catena princes on the throne of 
Magadha for a period of three hundred and fagty-Jive 
years; now it is even more improbable that four suc¬ 
cessive kings should have reigned eighty-sir years tmd 
three months each, than that Natida, shotild have been 
king a hundred years, and murdered at last Neither 
account can be credited; but, that we may allow the 
highest probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant that three generations of men were equal 
on an average to an hundred years, and that Indian 
princes *have reigned, one with another, two*and- 
twenty: then reckoning thirty generations from Arjut^ 
the brother of: YudJmfhira, to the extinction of his 
race, and taking the Chinese account of Buddha's birth 
from M. He Qtdgnes, as the most authentic medium 
between Abutforl and the Tibetians, we may arrange 
the ejected Hindu Chronology according to the fol* 
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lowing table, supplying theworAfemf or «ear^ (smc» 
perfect accural cannot be obtained, and ough 

bo required) before every date^ « 


: At>hii%sitiyu, son of Arjun , 
Pradyota* 

Jhiddka, 

Nandaj 

Balm, 

Vicramaditya, 

Deuapaiu, king of Gaur\ 


Y. B. Ca 

2029 

1029 

1027 

699 

149 

56 

23 


If we take the date of BjMka’s ' 

jbu'lfad, we roust place ^6toia«jr« -368 y « 
fore &W* unless we calculate horn the tner.ty k n 
TKjno'ndha and allow sctcn hundred years, mstea 

nadiM who with his feudatories had probably ob- 
taiiiedso much power during the reign of those princ s, 
tW*t thev had little more than a nominal sovereignty, 
with Chandrahija in the ^rd or fourth 

Xn fc -duccd to rosigroficance * 

Prater, descended from C ropata. 15 * . ... 0 f 

;.:#e te fT an !?lc«fef wSroSst Jhu. 

; ;*<WdAa <e» years before, die CqW, we m 
tlie Chronological iTable. 
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Ruddfyi, - f,. - 

Faricshit, - - - 

Pradyota (reckoning '20 pr 30 
generations) 


X B. c.'' 

, 10IT-- 
317 or 17 


Kanda, 


Y. A. C. 

33 or 313 


This correction would oblige us to place VicraMq- 
ditya before Nanda, to whom, %s-a\\fae^Pdnditsja,^riie, 
he was long posterior; and, ifilrisbfc an historical 
fact, it seems to confirm the Rkaguwatamrita, which 
fixes the beginning of the Culiyug about a thousand 
years before Buddha; besides that Balia w ould, then 
be brought down atieapt to the sixth,. and.Qhitiidra- 
hija to the tenth century after Christ, without leav¬ 
ing room for the subsequent dynasties, if they reigned 
successively. , , / 


Thus have we given a sketch pf Indian history 
through the longest period fairly assignable; tp^j^and 
have traced the foundation of t\i%j[Mdi(tn empire above 
three thousand eight 

ti me; but,, 'on- w. subject fa "fa- “ 

much clouded by the fictions . 


the bait attainable data;; nc^, 4 in T ^.„ , 

tern of , Indian - Orp&ojogy^ • no, \ 

can be nmdej Uuless the ■$$#?.; 

sent shalYelj^rlyj asherta j« {$ie $$$$* 
in some’ p#ie|jse yejar$ of t||f- ; , ; Jiistbficql *toi Jby; 
loose traditions, like that of a $roar*e observation by I 
Vol. II. L 
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Chiron, who possibly never existed (for “he lived,” 
says Newton, “ in the golden age,” which must long 
have preceded the Argonautic expedition) but by 
such evidence as our own astronomers and scholars* 
shall allow to hi unexceptionable. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

according to one of the Hypotheses intimated in the 

preceding Tract. 


CHRISTIAN AND 
MUSLLMAN, 

Adam, 

Noah , 

Deluge, - - 

Nimrod\ 

Aid, 

Rama , 

Noah's death, 


Christy 


mild, * - 

Mahmud\ - 

Chengiz , 
Taimur , 
Babur , 
Nudirshahyp 


Ycari, 
from 1788 


HINDU* of out ara, 

I. Age I. 5794* 

Atom II. 4737 

.4138 

Jltranyhcastpu . Age II. 4005 

3892 

Rama. Age III. 3jf87 

..- 3f87 

Pradyota , 2817 

Buddha. Age IV. 2815 

Nanda, 2487 

# 1937 

Vicramaditya, 1844 

Decapala, 1811 

.1787 

Narayanpala, 1721 

Saca, 1709 


1080 

• - - - #78 0 

548 

.391 

. 27G 

. 49 

L 2 
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•ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 


BY AT*HAK AH KHAN OF DELHI. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

A MONG the afflictedMaladies which punish 
vices and try the virtues of mankind; there are 
few disorders of which the consequences are more 
dreadful qr the remedy in general more desperate than 
the judkqjm of the Arabs, orhkorah of t h e Indians, It 
f s also cialed in Arabia dqul’asad: a oaHfe correspond¬ 
ing with the (Aimtiasis of the Greeks, and supposed 
to have been given in allusion to the grim districted 
and lion like , countenance of ||||«' miserable, persons 
who are affected vvitb it* The more common name 
of the distemper is Elephantiasis) or, as Lycretius 
calls it, Elephas, because it renders the &jjfinb, like 
that of an Elephant, uneven and wrjftkled, wjth 
many tubercles and furrows; but this complaint must 
not be confounded with the dauiyil, o*r szvelled legs, 
described by tjhe Arabian physicians, and very com* 
mon in tiffs country. It has no fixed name in Eng~i 
lish , though Hillary, in his Observations on the/Dts* 
eases of Barhadoes, calls it the feprosy of the Joints, 
because it principally affects the extremities, which 
in the last stage of the malady are distorted, and at 
length drop off; butt since it is ‘in truth a dis¬ 
tem per corr'upting •, the;. wb^fe 'mass of , 

therefore considered by of AZgina as aW ; #$ff ’ 
versal ulcer, it requires a Jqore general,appetlatiqdi; 
and may property be naj&di ''tfe \J$ladk rEeps^^:- 
which term is in fact adopthdly M. Boissim de 
cages ttb^&orraUS) in contradistinction to the 1 
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Leprosy, or the Beres of the Arabs , and Leuce of the 
Greeks . 

This disease, by whatever name we distinguish it, 
is peculiar to hot climates, atid has rarely appeared m 
Europe . The philosophical poet of Rome supposes it 
confined to the Banks of the Nile; and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the West India islands 
by the black slaves, who cairied with them their re¬ 
sentment end their revenge: but it has been long 
known in Hindustan: and the writer of the following 
Dissertation, whose father was physician to Nadishah , 
and accompanied him from Persia to Dehli , assures 
nje that it rages with virulence among the native in¬ 
habitants of Calcutta, His observation, that it is fre¬ 
quently a consequence of the venereal infection, would 
lead us to believe that it 'might be radically curem 
by mercury; which has, nevertheless been found 
ineffectual, and even hurtful, as Hillary repoils, m 
„ the Week Indies . The juice of hemlock , suggested 
by the learned Michaelis, and approved by his medi¬ 
cal* friend Roederer , might be very efficacious at the 
beginning of the disorder, or in the milder sorts of 
it; but, in the case of a malignant and inveterate 
judham , we must either administer a remedy of the 
highest power, or, agreeably to the desponding opi- 
} nion of Celsus , leave the patient to his Jafe, instead 
of teasing him with fruitless medicines , and suffer him, 
in the forcible words of Hretaus , to sink Jrom inextri¬ 
cable slumber into death . The life of a man is, how¬ 
ever, so dear to him by feature, and in general so 
valuable to society, that we should never despond 
■*, while a Spark of it remains; and, whatever apprehen¬ 
sions may be formed of figure danger fiom the distant 
iUffbcts of arsenic, even though it should eradicate 
a present malady, yet, as no such inconvenience has 
arisen frpm the use of it in India, and as experience 
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must ever prevail over theory, I cannot help wishing 
that this ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried, 
under the inspection of our European surgeons, 
.whose minute accuracy and steady attention must 
always give them a claim to superiority over the 
most learned natives; but many of our countrymen 
have assured me, that they by no means entertain a 
contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, espe¬ 
cially in diseases of the skin. Should it be thought 
that the mixture of sulphur must render the poison 
less active, it may be adyiseable at first to 'a^inist<p 
orpiment, instead of the crystalline arsenic* 
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ON THE CJJRE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS, 

\ 

AND OTHER DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 


GOD IS THE ALL-P0WTRV9L HEALLR. 


TN the year of the Messiah 1783, when the worthy 
^ and respectable Maulavi Mir Mukammed Husain , 
who excels in every branch of useful knowledge, ac¬ 
companied Mr. Richard Johnson from Lac'hnau to 
Calcutta , he visited the humble Writer of this tract, 
yfto had long been attached to him with sincere 
affection; and,* in the course of their conversation, 
‘One of the fruits of my late excursion,’ said he, 

* is a present for. you, which suits your profession; 

‘ and will be generally useful to our species. Conceiv- 
‘ ing yon to be worthy of it, % reason of j r our aaai* 

* duity in medical inquiries, I have brought you a pre- 

* scription, the ingredients of which are easily found 

* but not easily equalled, as a powerful remedy against 
1 all corruptions of the blood, the judham , and the 
‘ Persian flic, the remains of which are a source oi 
‘ infinite maladies. It is an old secret of the Hindu 

* physicians, who applied it also to the cure of cold 
‘ and moist distempers; as the palsy, distortions of the 
‘ face, relaxation of the nerves, and similar diseases. 

‘ Its efficacy too has been proved by long experience; 

‘ and this is the method of preparing it:-— 

¥ 

* ‘ Take of white arsenic , fine and fresh, one tola; 

} * of picked black pepper six times as much: let both 

| e be well beaten at intervals foif four days successively * 
•r ‘.in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpa* 
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*i?ie powder in one of &tonc witb a stone-pestle, and 

* thu£ Completely levigated, a little water being mixed 
*F* ** th them. Make pills of them as ^arge as tares 
*ojt small pulse, and keep them dry in a shgdy 

* place*. 


'One of those pills must be swallowed, morning 
4 and evening, with, some’ta/eZ-leaf, or in countries 

* where betel is not at hand, with cold water. If the 
1 body be cleansed from foulness and obstructions by 

* gentle cathartics and bleeding before the medicine 
'is administered, the remedy will be speedier/ 


The piincipal ingredient of this medicine is the 
arsenic, which the Arabs call Shuce; the Persians , 
MergiMush, ormoust-banc; and the Indians, Sanc’hya: 
a mineral substance, pondeVous and crystalline. ThL 
orpiment , or yellow arsenic, is the weaker sort. It is 
deadly poison, and so subtil, that, when mice are 
hilled by it, the very smell of the .dead will destroy 
the living of that species. After ittias been kept about 






. tit,. 


* The lowest weight in general use among th| Hindu* is the 
reft* called in Sanscrit either teitica or i acticn, indicating tedness; 
atjd crytpnttla % from Crishna, black; it is the icd and black seed of 
the plant* which is a creeper of the same class and order at 
hnai mth glytvnhtza; but I take this from report, hiving never 
exhmified its blossoms. One rattica is said to be of equal weight 
With three barley-corns, or four grains of nee in the husk; and 
"‘ght mi-weights, used by jewellers, are equal to seven ca&ta. I 

**ve weighed a number of the seeds in diamond scales, and* find 
he average apothecary’* weight of one seed to be a grain and Jive- 
ixteenths. Now, in the Hindu medical books, ten of the rattica- 
is ate one mtuhactu; and eight muhacus make a tolaca , or tola; but 
the law-books of Bengal> a mmhuca consists of sixteen racticas , and 
tduca of five maskis; and, according to some authorities. Jive 
a only gp to one masha, sixteen of which make a tolaca. We 
y observe* that the silver ^-weights, used by the goldsmiths at 
r^WOm* nil twice as heavy as the seeds; and thence it is that eight 

3 atte commonly said to constitute one misha; that is, eight silver 
hip, Of sixteen seeks, eighty of which seeds, or 105 grains, consu¬ 
me quantity of arsenic in the Hindu prescription. 
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seven years, it loses much of its force; its colour 
becomes turbid, and its weight is diminished. - This 
mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree; it causes 
Suppuration, dissolves or unites according to the 
quantity given, and is very useful in closing the bps 
of wounds when the pain is too intense to be borne. 
An unguent made of it with oils of* any sort, is an 
effectual remedy ior some fcutanepus dlsordeis; and, 
mixed with rose water, it is good for cold tumours* 
and for the dropsy; but it must never be administered 
without the greatest caution; for such is its power, 
that the smallest quantity of it in powder, drawn, like 
alcohol , between the eye-lashes, w ould in a single day 
entirely corrode the coats and htimouis of the eye; 
and fourteen retis of it would in the time de¬ 
stroy life. The best antidote against it» effects ate 
^ue scrapings of leather reduced to a e hes. Il the 
quantity of arsenic taken he accuiatcly known, four 
times as much of those ashes, mixed with water and 
.drank by the patient, will'sheath and counteract tils 
poison. 

The writer, conformably to the directions of bis 
learned fiiend, prepared the medicine; and in the 
same year, gave it to numbeis, who wese reduce^ by 
the diseases above mentioned to the point of death. 
God is his witness that they giew better from daj^to 
day, were at last completely cured, and ate now 
living*(except one of two, who died of other disor-* 
ders) to attest the truth of this assertion. One of his 
first patients was a Parsi 9 named Menuc/iehr , who had 
come from Surat to this city* and had fixed his abode 
near the writer’s house: he was so cruelly afflicted 
with a confirmed lues, here called the Persian Fire, 
that his hands and feet were entirely ulcerated and al* 
most corroded, so thatjie became an object of disgust 
and abhorrence. This man Consulted the writer on. 
Jiis case, the, state of which he disclosed without re* 
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serve* Some blood was taken front biffi on the same 
day, and a cathartic administered on the next* On 
the thiid day he began to take the arsenic pills , and, 
by the blessing of God, the virulence of his disoider 
abated by degrees, until signs of returning health ap¬ 
peared. In a fortnight his recovery was complete, 
and he vias bathed, according to the practice of our 
physicians. He seemed Co have no virus left in his 
blood* and none has been since perceived by him. 

$nt the power of this medicine has chiefly been 
fried do the cure of the Jusam, as the word is pro¬ 
nounced in Jnttia: a disorder infecting the whole 
mass of blood, and thence called by some, fisetdi khun. 
The former name is derived from an Arabic root, 
signifying, jn general*, amputation, maiming , excision, 
ami,'pm ticularly, the truncation or erosion of the fin* 

f tr», which happens in the last stage M the disease, 
t is* extremely contagious; and, for that reason, the 
prophet* said, Ferru mmalmgdhumi cama teferru 
tyim'l asad, or, ‘ Flee from a |>erSon afflicted with the 
a** )ou would flee from a lion.’ The author 
of the Baltltnd Ijawahir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it 
a* an infectious malady with the mepsles, the small pox, 
anti the plague, ft is also hereditary, and, in that re- 
spam* classed by medical writeis, with the gout, the 
coASiwjption, and the white leprosy . 

% 4 common cause of thi# distemper is the unwhole¬ 
some diet of the natives, many of whom ure accus¬ 
tomed, after eating a quantity of fish, to sw allow 
copious draughts of milk, which fail not to cause an 
|mcumulatJon of yellow end black bile, which miu- 
S$e» itself with the Mood and coir up ts it: but it has 
Other causes; for a Brahman , who had never tasted 
Jfck life, applied lately to the composer of this 

«$fey, end appeared in the highest degree affected by 
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ft corruption ofWoid; whic%he nsfehtbjiyf 
or acquired by 'otftpjr means.i 


m 





v mm 


n 


permits them* to efiMee/;! arp' 

danger Of beating thfeir blpjqjj}. 

knavery bf the butchers iOfie 2&*&y Whb'*t^n 

the calves with Balawer; *■($&§ th^e ; who arpj|$b 


^ — - —- --T w -» w -v*'! WLm^w+r' v 

chief, but, as soon as the increased moisti*re 
pursed' ^*“* 4 * u - : -'_ 


as 


>ersed, bnd their whole^^.^fSlobd: ui|#8^K|d i r 
s it were," adOsti^^i^ki arles/' v the^fe||if^^f 

rKt/iii iWtk'&hiriw' 'a+Ai' fi&iiMlftiki&jto TTUa* ’ ■ 


icai cuus iu uiis umiauy; as 

Pfaidil/fitely in !!«•• aervjte:e 

some Others, |iave convinced by an unreserved 

accountof c$s0*> . "y , }V-'^\. :: V 

* -'4 , vr'V^’ 1 ' i .i> \.j;,- ■ -i 

" 'tti.my be here Wbftl* while, tO T0{^rt aTem^rkai)ic 
ca^ertrhiob was r^at^^.m|^^\®Sb ,wbo hggt&eqi 
afflicted with the four years; hefore^whibb 

time he had been ’dwi!r4fef^|,>yitb 
having closed an uteef by thelffleads of a sirpni^'M? 
ing plaster,-wW:knaie^4, by a potent jl^, 

On this he ppjpiied''td’I 

who gave him some p$!s, with ilpptfye.- ass^g^ 
that the use of them would refijpve his pain m£^yr 
days; and in a few days it c wa^ in fact, w)io%;^ 
hioved; but,-a very short fhe;.symptb|^i;jOf 

the ^*«aa»i appeared, whi^p|»^npa%-';eticr‘‘ :ljl ‘ * ~ 
ouch a degree, that: his fi'n^ib^pd tpes :wef 
point of dropping off. : ft was afterwards 


were 


that the pU|a which be 
nabar, a empmoh': 

beat of whi^ 1 lto4 iiret rffrtaifS&wg ■ hnrftrwi p* 
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Of tfrfs' dreadful complaint, however caused, th« 
$rst symptoms are a numbness and redoes of tht 
tvhole body, and principally of the face, an impedet 
hoarse voice, thin hair and even baldness, offensive 
perspiratiou and breath, and whitlows on the nails, 
The cure is best begun with copious bleeding, anc 
cooling dripk, suqh as a decoction of the nilufer, 01 
Nympnea, and of violets, with some doses of manna 
after which stronger cathartics must be administered. 
Bu$ wo remedy has proved so efficacious as the pills 
colttpoffW of arsenic and pepper: one instance o: 
their effect may here be mentioned, and many more 
may be added, if required. 

Ip the month of February , the year just mentioned, 
one Shaikh Ramazahi , who then was an upper-servant 
to the Board of Revenue,*had so corrupt a mass of 
blood, that a black leprosy of his joints’was approach¬ 
ing; and most of his lim^s began to be ulcerated. 
£n this 4 condition he applied to the writer, and re¬ 
quested immediate assistance. * Though the disor- 
* uOfOd state of his blood was evident on inspection, and 
Squired wo particular declaration of it, yet many 
questions were put to him; and it was clear from his 
answers, thatjhe had a confirmed juzam: he then lost 
h great deal of blood, and after due preparation, took 
the arsenic-pills. After the first week bis malady seemed 
alleviated; in the second it was considerably diminished; 
and, in the third, so entirely removed, that the. pa¬ 
tient went into the bath of health, as a token that ha 
no longer needed a physician. 



IX. 


ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CIIESS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

TF evidence be required to prove that Chess was in- 
** vented by the Hindu*, we mhy be satisfied ifcith 
the testimony of the PersianS; who, though as much 
inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of afoicign people, unanimously agree, that 
the game was imported from the west of India, together J 
with the charming fables of Visjrvnusarmun, in the ; 
sixth century of our sera. Seems to have been imme- 
iftorially known in Hindustan by the name of Chatu - 
range, that is,'the four angas, or members of in 
army7winch are said in the. Amaracosha to be.kasty^ 
aswarafhapadatam , or elephants, horses, chariots, 
and foot-soldiers; and in this sense the word is fre¬ 
quently used by epic poets in their desniptiorts of 
real aimies, By a natural corruption of the pure 
Sanscrit word, it was changed by the old Persians 
into Chat ramr ; but the Arabs , who sodti after tobfc 
possession of their cotmtiy, had neither the initial 
nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and 
consequently altcied it further into S^ftfanL which 
found its way presently into the modern Persian, and 
at length into the dialects of Indify where the true 
derivatioo of the name is known only to the learned. 
Thus has a very significant word in the sacred language 
of the Brahmans been transformed by successive 
changes into axedraz, scacchi, eckecs, chess , and, by 
a whimsical concuircnce of circumstances, given 
birth to the English word check; and even a name 
to the Exchequer of Great Britain The beautiful 
"■'simplicity andrextreme perfection of the game, as it is 
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8» P!0hty played to Europe add Asm, convince m; 
% was jovetited by one eflWf of some great ge- 
.completed by gradual improvements, but * 
Print’d, to use' the phrase Of Italian critics, by tuc 
first intention; yet Of this simple game, so exquisitely 
Contrived, and so certainly invented in India , I cannot 
ftod any account* fr* the classical writings of the Brah¬ 
mens, It isjftodecd, confidently asserted, that Sans- 
writ books on Chess exist in this COhntry; and, if they 
ttm m procured at Banarts, they will assuredly be 
sent to us. At present I can only exhibit a desciip- 
tlon Of a very indent Indian game of the same kind, 
bat more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern 
than the simple Qhess of the Persians. This game 
is also called Chbjturanga, but more frequently Cha- 
* tnraji, or the Pour Kings, since it is played by four 
persons, representing us manv princes, tw o allu d hr- 
inies combating on each side. The description is taken 
^ from jhe Bkawishya Pmarii in which Yudlnsht'lur is 
* represented conversing with Vyasa, who explains at 
the king's request the form of the fictitious warfare 
4 and the principal rules of it “ Having marked eight 
“squares on all sides,says the sage, “ place the red 
» “ arpsw to the cast, the green to the south, the yeUw 
Aklto tl?e< wVt, and the black to the north; let the 
* H elephant Stand on the left of the king; next to him, 
“the horse; then the boat; and, before them all, 
“four Jmt-soldiers; but the boat must be pjaced in 
“ the angle Of the board.” From this passage it 
pearly appears that an army, with its four angas, 

4 1 dost be placed on each side of the board* since an 
fitkpkwt could not stand to any other position on the 
\t fcft hand of each king, and Radhaoemt informed me, 
that t]m board consisted, life© oars, of sixty-jour 
^oar8| half of them occupied by the forces, and 
half vacant. He added, that this game is mentioned 
in the oldest law books, and that it was invented by the 
wife of Ravan, king of Lmca t in ordefc to amuse him 
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Uh an image of war, while his metropolis was 
closely besieged by Rama, in the second age bf the 
world. He had not beard the story told by 
i;ear the close of the Ska/inamah; and it was probably 
carried into Persia from Canyacuvja, by Borzu the 
favourite physician , thence called Vaidyaprya , of the 
great Anushiravan; but he said that the Brahmans 
of Gaur , or Bengal , w,ere once celebrated for superior 
skill in the game, and that his father, together with his 
spiritual preceptor Jagannat'h , now living at Tribeni, 
had instructed two young Brahmans in all the rules,of 
it, and had sent them to Jayanagar at the request 
of the late Raja , who had liberally rewarded them. A 
ship or boat is substituted, we sec, in this complex 
game for the rat'h or armed chariot , which the Ben¬ 
galese pronounce rot'h, and which the Persians changed 
into rokh, whence came tKe rook of some European 
nations; as the vierge and fol of the French are sup¬ 
posed to be corruptions of ferze and fit, tli e prime 
minister and elephant of the Persians and Arabs.' If 
were in vain to seek an etymology of the word rook in 
the modern Persian language; for, in all the passages 
extracted from Firdausi , and Jami, where rokh is con¬ 
ceived to mean a hero or a fabulous bird , it Signifies, 
I believe, no more than a cheek or a face; as in* the 
following description of a procession in Egypt:—* 
“ When a thousand youths, like cypresses, box-trees, 
“ and firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and 
“ bosoms as delicate as lilies of the valley, were 
“ marching gracefully along, thou wouldst have said 
“ that the new spring was turning his face (not, as 
Hyde translates the words, carried on rekhs) from 
“ station to station/’ And to the battle of the du- 
wazdehrakh , which D'Herbelot supposes tornean dome 
preux chevaliers , L am strongly inclined to think that 
the phrase only signifies a combat of twelve persom 
face to face , or six on a tide. I cannot agree with up* 

• friend Radhdtant, that a ship is properly introduced 

Vo i, if M 
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iuthis imaginary warfare instead of a chariot , in which 
§j# old Indian warriors constantly fought; for, though 
'me king might be supposed to sit m r a car , so that 
fbe four ungas would be complete* and though it may 
often be necessary in a real campaign to pass rivers or 
fakes, yet no river mai ked on the Indian , as it is 
oti the Chinese chess-board; and the inteimixtuie of 
ships witli horses, elephants, and mfantiy embattled on 
a plain, is au absurdity not to be defended The use 
of dice may, puhaps, be justified m a repiestima¬ 
tion of wai, in which fortune has unquestionably a 
great shalre, but it seems to exclude chess from the i ank 
which has been assigned to it among the scicuces, and 
to give the game bcfoic us the appearance of a/mf, 
except that pieces ate used onlv, instead of caids, 
which are held concealed, ncveithelcss, we find that 
the move'* in the game dcVnibcd by Vyasa, weie to*a 
certain degree iemulated by chanct , ffir he pioceeds to 
tell his loyal pupil, that, “if cinque be thrown, the 
*“ king 01 a pawn must be mo\ed, if quatre, the 
“ elephant; it trois; the horse, *and if deux the boat," 

He then proceeds to the moves: “The. ling passes 
„ freely on all sides, but over one square only, and 

tfith the^ame limitation the pawn moves, but he 
“advances straight forward, and kills his enemy 
“ through an eagle; the elephant marches in all direc- 
“ tions, as far as hi? driver pleases; the horse runs 
“obliquely, traversing thiee squaics; and the ship 
“ goes over two squares diagonally.” The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our qmen, as we a*e pleased 
to call the minister, or general, of the Persians, and the 
ship has the motion ot the piece to which we give the 
unaccountable appellation of bishop; but with a restric¬ 
tion which must eieatlv lessen bis value. 
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the bard next exhibits a few general rules and 
superficial directions for the conduct of the game: 

“ the pawns and the ship both kill and may be volun- 
* ttfrily killed; while the king , the elephant , and the 

horse may slay the foe, but cannot expose them* 

“ selves to be slain. Let each player preserve his OWJI 
“ forces with extreme care, securing his kmg above aft, 

“ and not sacrificing a superior to keep an inferior 
“ piece.” Here the commentator on the JParan ob¬ 
serves, that the horse , who has the choice of eight 
moves from any central position, must he preferred to 
the ship , who has only the choice of four; but this 
argument would not have equal weight in the corn"* 
mon game, where the bishop and tower command a 
Whole line, and where a knight is .always of less Value 
than a towei in action, or # a bishop of that side on 
which the attaeje is begun. “ It is by the overbearing 
“ power of the elephant that the king fights boldly; 

“ let the whole army, therefore be abandoned* in or- 
n der to secure the elephant: the king must never^place 
“ one elephant before another, according to the rule 
“ of Gotama, unless he be compelled for want of room, 

" for he would thus commit a dangerous fault; and, if 
“ he can slay one of two hostile elephants, he must* 
44 destroy that on his left band.” The la*st rule is ex* 
tremely obscure; but, as Golama was an illustrious 
lawyer and philosopher, he would not have conde¬ 
scended to leave directions for the game of Chain* 
tango, , if it had not been held in great estimation by 
the ancient sages of India* 

AH that Remains of the passage, which was copied 
for me by Radhacant and explained by hi#, relates to 
the several modes in which a partial success or com¬ 
plete victory may be obtained by any one of the feur 
players; for we shall see that, as if a dispute bed 
arisen between two alliesj one of the kings mayassom# f 
the command of ail the forces, and aim at separate con- 

M 2 
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Sirst, “When any one king has placedhimsti;~ 
square of another king, which advantage is 
^ culled Sinhasana, or the throne, he wins a stake,^ 
?$Wbich is d on bled, if he kills the adverse monarch 
^ when he seizes his place; and, if he can seat himself 
♦i on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of 
? the whole army-/* Secondly, “If he can occupy suc- 
u cessively the thrtmes of all the three princes, he ob- 
“ tains the victory, which is named Chaturaji; and the 
7^ stake is doubled if he kills the last ol the three just 
before lie takes possession of his throne; but if he 
P kills him on his throne, the stake is quadrupled.” 
Thus as the commentator remarks, in a real war lure, a 
; king may be considered as victorious when he seizes 
the metropolis of big adversary; but il lie can destroy 
his foe, he displays greater heroism, and relieves his 
people from any further solicitude. “Both in gaining 
“ the Sinhamna and the Chaturaji • says l yaw, “ the 
u king/mist be supported by the elephants, or all the 
11 forces united.* Thirdly, “When one player has 
./this own king on the board, but the king of his 
partner has been taken, he may replace his captive 
** ally, if he can seize both the adverse kings ; or, il 
' **' he cannot effect their capture, he may exchange his 
4“ king for 6ne of them, against the general rule, 
"f** and thusredeem the allied prince, who will supply 
« his place.” This advantage lias the name of Nri- 
CpwrisMtii or recovered by the king; and the f^auca- 
i cmhta seems ib lie analogous to it, but confined to 
Ctee ofjstips> Fourthly, “If a pawn can march 
the opposite extremity of the board, 

' ^ it of the king or that of the ship, die as- 
ateyer power belonged to that square; and 
r t , y ^ w ,^^^^^\\ed'Shatpada } or the six strides” 

yhie,;: iwitb a 1 Angular exception, con- 

&*»**> which often 
AiViftwrlp CODlUlOIl 

*nd moralists 
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* Arabia and Persia .with many lively reflections on 
..„viiftn life. It appears that this privilege of •Shut- 
pud a was not # allowable, in the opinion of fre&wna, 
wh$n a player had three pawns on the board; but, 
when only one pawn and one ship remained, the pawn 
might advance even to the square of a king or a ship, 
and assume the power of either. Fifthly, “ Accoidiftg 
“ to the Kacha&as, or giants (thaj is, the people of 
“ Lanca , where the game was invented) there could 
“ be neither victory nor defeat if a king were left on the 
“ plain without force; a situation which they named 
“ Cucacashfha.’' Sixthly, “If three ships happen to 
*' meet, and the fouith can be brought up to them in 
“ the remaining angle, this has* the name of Vrihan- 
“ nauca , and the player of the fourth seizes all the 
“ others.” Two or three of the remaining couplets 
are so dark, either from an error in the manuscript or 
from the antiquity of the language, that I could not 
understand the Pandit' s explanation of them, and 
suspect that they gave cveri him very indistinct ideas; 
but it would be easy; if it were worth while to play at 
the game by the preceding rules; and a little practice 
would perhaps make the whole intelligible. One cir¬ 
cumstance, in this extract ft om the Puran, seems very 
surpuzing: all games of hazard are positively forbid¬ 
den by Mi nn, yet the game of Chaturanga, in which 
dice aie used, is taught b} the great Vya*$ himself,, 
whose law*tract appeals with that of Gotama among 
the eighteen books which form the Dhcrmasustta; but, 
as Padhacant arid his preceptor Jagantmfh are both 
employed by government in compiling a digest of 
Indian laws, and as both of them, especially the vene¬ 
rable sage of Tribeni, understand the gatae, they arc 
able I presume to assign reasons why it should have 
been excepted from the general prohibition, and even 
openly taught joy ancient and modern Brahmans. 




TWO INSCRIPTIONS 

FROM THE V1MJYA MOJUNT\IN$, 

Translated from the Sanscrit by Charles Wilkins , Esq, 


MUST INSCRIPTION, 

M q Cat ei n, culhd the Grot of the Smeq Eishu, near Gaya, 

!. A NANTX VARMA, master of the hearts of 
the people, who .was the good son^oi Sree 
Sardoola , by his ovyn birth and great virtues classed 
amongst the principal ruleis of the earth, gladly 
called this statue of Kreishtui, of unsullied renown, 
confirmed in the world like his own reputation, ami 
the image of KatoUemalei,*, to be deposited in this 
great mountain-cave. * 

2. Srec Sardoola, of established fame, jewel of the 
diadems of kings, emblem of time to the martial 
possessors of the earth, to the submissive the tree of 
the fruit of desire, a light to the Military Order, 
whose glory was not founded upon the feats of a 
single battle, the ravisher of female hearts, and the 
image of Smamf, became the ruler of the land. 



* Eadha, the favourite mistress of Ktecshm. 
f if atm £kva, the Cuyid oi the Hindus, 


M 4 
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& Wherever Site Sat do da js wont to cast his own 
discordant tow ‘ids a foe, and the loitunate star, 
Im broad-t\v., 1 tnflamed with angti tween its ex¬ 
panded Ids tft/'e falltth a shpwo of aiiows ii«otn 
thucai-chawn bti«ru* of the bovi of his son, the re¬ 
nowned Atlanta Varma , the bestow tr of infinite hap¬ 
piness. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION, 

In a Cau behind Nag an mi. 

« 

r I"'HE auspicious Stu Yanja T r arma, whose inovc- 
ment was as tl v spoitjve elephant’s in the sea¬ 
son of luit, was like Manoo *, the appomtei of the 
military station of all the <luth of the faith —by 
"whose divine ofienn^, the hod with a thousand 
eyes-) being constantly invited, the eiiiaciattd Pon- 
lomu |, for a Ion" tunc, sullied the beauty oi hei 
cheeks with falling tears. 

a Ammta J'aim i by name, the friend of sti angers, 
renowrn d in* the woild m t!u (huractei ofvalom, by 
natuie muna^uhtr as tin lunai beams, and wl o is the 
oflTspiiiv» of Sue Sindoo/a —li\ him this wonderful 
statue of tthoolo} afit uul of Dmc ||, the Ma,ku of 
all things visible Ai d mwuhle and the gianttr of boons, 
Which hath taken 1 induai> m this cave, was caused 
be made ISiay it piotect the universe* • 


tLTht If < f iht Iltudtrs 

f Ectniui a dcifu ati m of the Heavens 
% The wilt nf It uha 

If Sena, or Mahadnu and lib consort in one imapi as a t\ pe of the 
deitur, Omtoi, and l /«Minx 
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3. The stung of his expanded bow, charged with 
arrows and diawn to the extremity of the shoulder, 
buisteth the pircle’s ccntie Of spacious brow, pio- 
pilous distinction, and surpassing beauty, he is the 
image of the moon with an unditniuiched countenance. 
Ananta Vanna to the end’ Of foim like Smara* in 
cxistc nee, he is seen w ith thr* constant and alfectionate 
standing with their tender’and fascinated eyes con¬ 
stantly fixed upon him. 

4 Tiom the machine his bow, rcproacher of the 
cryimr Kootara |, bent to the extreme, he is endued 
with tour, fiom lus expanded vntue he is a piovo- 
kei, by lus good conduct bis ienown icachcth to afar; 
he is a hero bv whose coursing steeds the elephant is 
duluibed, and a youth who is the seat of sorrow to 
the women ut his toes, ile is the director; and lus 
name is Ananta £ . 


* I lie Hindoo Cup d 

t A. b rd that is constantly miking a noise before ram. 
i I his word signifies tUrnal or tnfintU 
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A DESCRIPTION OF ASAM. 

UY M OH A MMLD C A ST IM, 

Tiandalcdfrom the Penum, by llouy ramutart, 


A SAM, which lies to the noith-east of Bengal, is 
divided into two pails by the river Jhahmaputm, 
that flows fiom Khatu . The noithern portion is catt¬ 
ed Ctfatcttl, and the southern DacshlncuL Uttarciil 
begins*at (Jowahutly, whi(h is the boundaiy ot his 
Majesty's temtonal possessions, and tciminaUa in 
mountains inhabited hy a tube called Mutt JShrhmL 
DacUtincul extends fiom,the village Sitfnt to the lulls 
ol Shinaqar, The most famous mountains to tl e north¬ 
ward ot Uttutfid, aie those of Dulth and fMndah, 
and to the southuaid ot ikushhicul are those of iV r <sw»- 
nip , (Caniiup?) frituated four days journey above 
Gho gong, to which the Itaja letieatcd There is 
anothei chain of hills, which is inhabited by a tribe 
called Nanac , who pay no icvcnue to the Baja, but 
profess allegiance to him, and obey a few of Ins orders, 
J3ut the [ Kimlth tribe ait, entnely independent of 
him; and, whenever they find an oppoi(unity, plun* 
dcr the country contiguous to their mountains. Asam 
is of,an oblong figuie, its length about £200 standard 
cos&, and its breadth, from the noithern to the • 

southern mountains, about eight days journey, Trotn 

• ^ 


* This account of Asam was trail dated for the Society, but 
afterwards printed, by the Warned translator as an appendix to his 
Atdcmgonaniah. .*It is reprinted hero, btnuse our government 
has an interest pi being as well acquainted as possible with all the 
nations borderin'/ on the tintvh territorub. 

f4n another*copy, this tribe are called DtjiJi. 


5 > 
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Goimkutty to Ghergong are seventy-five standard coss; 
nnd frdin thence it is fifteen'days journey to Khoten , 
^|itch was the residence of Peer an Wiseh *, but is 
i^OW called Am f, and is the capital of the JRaja t of 
J vfegUy wfio considers himself of the posterity of that 
famous General. The* first five days journey from the 
mountains of Camrup, is performed through forests, 
rjtygtjcl over hills* which are arduous and difficult to pass. 
You then travel eastward to Am through a level 
,$iid smooth country. To the northward is the plain 
that has been before mentioned as the 
pice from whence the Brahmaputra issues, which is 
afterwards fed by several rivers that flow from the 
southern mountains of Asam. The principal of these 
is the Dkonec , which has before occurred in this his- 
tory: it joins tha^ broad river at the village Lucklr 
gereh. 


Between these rivers is an island well inhabited, 
aatd in an excellent-slate of'tillage. It contains a spa¬ 
cious, clear, and pleasant country, extending to the 
i®mnce of about fifty coss. The cultivated tract is 
tJiptipded by a thick forest, which harbours elephants, 
those animals may be caught, as well as 
lb four or five other forests of Asam. If there be oc¬ 
casion for theip, five or six hundred elephants may be 
procured in a year. Across the Dhoiuc , which is the 
sitjfe of Ghergong^ is a wide, agreeable, and level 
Country, which delights the heart of the beholder. 
;Tbe whole face of it is marked with population and 
tittage; and it presents on every side charming pro- 


-%*'■.According to Khonckmir, Peerun Wiseh was one of the nobles 
King of Tttran, contemporary with Kaictius, second 
V of the Kitiman dynasty. In the PerhMs Jrhangeety and 

Katm # (two Persian Dictionaries) Peet%i is described as 
bf the Pekkmim or heroes of Turan, and General under Afru- 
the name of whose father was Wiseh* ^ 

-This Is a palpable tnistake, JKhdten lies to the north of Hm- 
and Piran Pisah could never have seen Am. ^ • 
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«pects of ploughed fields, harvests, gardens, and 
groves. All the island before described lies ift Dac* 
skincul « From the village Sa lager eh to the city of 
Ghcrgong is a space of about fifty eoss, filled with 
such an uninterrupted range of gardens, plentifully 
stocked with fruit-trees, that it appears as one garden. 
Within them are the houses of the peasants; an da 
beautiful assemblage of coloured* and fragrant herbs, 
and of garden and wild- flowers blowing together. 
As the country is overflowed in the rainy season, a high: 
and broad causeway has been raised for the conveni¬ 
ence of travellers from Satagereh to Ghergmg , which 
the only uncultivated ground that is to be seen. Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the 
tops of which meet, and are intertwined. Amongst 
the fruits which this country produces, are mangoes, 
plantains, jacks, oranges,” citrons, limes, pine-apples, 
and punialeh, a species of amleh , which has sueh an 
excellent flavour, that every person who tastes it pre¬ 
fers it to the plum. There are also cocoa-nut trees, 
pepper-vines, Arcca trees, and the Sadij *, in great 
plenty. The sugar-cane excels in softness and sweet¬ 
ness, and is of three cojtours, red, black, and white. 
There is ginger free from fibres, and betel-vines. The 
strength of vegetation and fertility of* the soil are 
such,, that whatever seed is sown, or slips planted, 
they always thrive. The environs of Ghergmg fur¬ 
nish 0 small apricots, yams, and pomegranates; but as 
these articles are wild, and not assisted by cultivation 
and engraflment, they are very indifferent. The 
principal crop of this country consists in rice and 
j mash. Ades is very scarce; and wheat and barley are 
never sown. The silks are excellent, and resemble 


* Thu Sadij is*fa long aromatic leaf, which has a pungent taste;, 
andiscalled in Sanscrit, Tejapatra. In our botanical books it be^ra, 
the name of Majibathrum, or the Indian Leaf. 

its fash is a spades 


of grain, and Ades a kind of pea. 



' Item *#***•: but they mu#*#* Very few more, 
rj®. art. required for use. Hey-are successful in 
Wferoiderine with flowers; and in weaving velvet 
end tautbund, which is a speciesof silk of wbfch they 
J*#ke tents and * kamuts. Salt is a very precious 

Sfoy* ~ odi W is found at the bottom of 
of the hills, but of bitter and pungent quality. 
A tetter sort is in common, which is extracted from 

Z-t P ,, ta ! n ;l ree ' The meuntains inhabited by the 
Wfee called Aanac, produce plenty of excellent Lie- 

**”* A / oes >. w nt 'b a society of the nalives import 
every year into Asaut, and barter for salt and grain. 
This evil-disposed race of mountaineers are many de- 
grees removed from the line of humanity, and destitute 
of the characteristics! properties of a man. They so 
bftked from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, 
nafree, rars, ants, locusts, and every thing of this sort 
whtch they can find. The hills of. dmrup, SiZa, 
*,n4ln,cst,gerch, supply a fine species of Lignum Aloes . 

wneh sinks in water. Several of the mountains con- 
tail! musk deer. 

‘,'V- , 

^ I Xfk ' l 

country of Uttareul, ‘which is on the northern 
Wra m : t\m Bru/nnapiitra, is in the highest state of 
euW]vatrb% a fid produces plenty of pepper and Are- 
e f en surpasses Btedshmcnl in population 
attd tillage; but, as the latter contains a greater 
° f wild forests, and places difficult of access, 
wt® rulers of A$am have chosen to reside in it for*the 
convenience of control, and have erected in it the 
^pital of the kingdom. The breadth of Uttareul 
mm the banks of the rjv^r to the foot of the nioun- 
' -I?* 1 a co ^d climate, and contains snow, is 

p i. out is nowhere less than fifteen cpss, nor 
ppm than forty-five coss. The inhab1|ants of ,those 


1 Ktntuu are walls msde t© *urround tent«| 
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inountaitts are strong/ have a robust and respectable 
appearance, and are of the middling size. Their com¬ 
plexions, like those of the natives of ail cold jplimates, 
are red and white: and they have also trees and fruits 
peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of Jam 
Derek, which is on the side of Gotwahutty, is a chain 
of mountains, called the country of Dereng; all the 
inhabitants of which resemble each other in appear-* 
ance, manners, and speech, but they are distinguish* 
ed by the names of their tribes, and places of rest* 
dence. Several of these hills produce^ musk, kcetaw ** 
bkoat f, peree , and two species of horses, called gaont - 
and tanyans. Gold and silver are procured here, as in 
the whole country of Asam , by washing the sand of the 
rivers. This, indeed, is one of the sources of revenue. 
It is supposed that 12,000 inhabitants, and some say 
20,000 are employed in this occupation; and it is a 
regulation, that each of these persons shall pay a fixed 
revenue of a tola J of gold to the Raja . The peo* 
pie of Asam are a base aud unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion. They follow no rule but that 
of their own inclinations, and make the approbation 
of their own vicious minds the test of the propriety 
of their actions. They do not adopt any mode of 
worship practised either by Heathens ov Mohammedans; 
nor do they concur with any of the known sects which 
prevail amongst mankind. Unlike the Pagans of 
Hindustan, they do not reject victuals which have been 
dressed by Muselnians; and they abstain from no flesh 


* Kataus is thus described in the Borhuun.Katca; “This word 
u in the language of Rum, is a sea-cow; the tail of which is hang 
“ upon the necks of horses, and" on the summits ^ standards. 
“ Some say that, it is a cow which lives in the mountains of 
cf Khata. ” It hire means the mountain-cow, which supplies the 
tail that is made Junto chowries ; and in Sanscrit is called ckamara* 

■f fihoat and jjtrec are two kinds of blanket. 

X Eighty reteights. See page 154 , note; 
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except'human. They even eat animals that have died 
anatUtal death; but in consequence of not being 
to the taste of ghee, they have such an antipa¬ 
thy to this article, that if they discover the least 
'Smell of it in their victuals, they have no relish for 
them. It is not thrir custom to veil their women; 
for even the wives of the Raja do not conceal their 
fhces from any person. The females perform work 
in the open air, with their countenances exposed and 
heads uncovered. The men have often four or five 
wives each, and ^publicly buy, sell, and change them. 
They shave their heads, beards, and whiskers, and 
reproach and admonish every person who neglects this 
ceremony. Their language lias not the least affinity 
with that of Bengal*. Their strength and courage 
are apparent in their looks; but their ferocious man* 
ners and brutal tempers are also betrayed by their 
physiognomy. They are superior U> most nations in 
corpora^ force and hardy exertions. They are enter- 
prizing, savage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous, 
and deceitful. The virtues of compassion, kindness, 
friendship, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
$hame, and purity of morals, have been left out of 
their composition. The seeds of tenderness and hu¬ 
manity have rtot been sown in the field of their frames. 
AS they are destitute of the mental garb of manly qua¬ 
lities, they are also deficient in the dress of their bodies. 
They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins, and throw a sheet upon their shoulder; 
but it is not customary in that country to wear lurbans, 
robes, drawers, or shoes. There are no buildings of 
brick or stone, or with walls of earth, except the gates 
Of the city of Ghcrgong , and some of their idolatrous 
temples. - The rich and poor construct their habita- 

* • This is an error: young Brahmens , often coite from Asam to 

Mddfya for instruction j and their vulgar dialect Is understood by 
the Bengal teachers. 
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tions of wood, bamboos, and straw. The Raja and 
his courtiers travel in stately litters; but the opulent 
and respeetabje persons amongst his subjects arc car¬ 
ried in lower vehicles, called doolies. Amm produces 
neither horses*, camels, nor asses; but those cattle arc 
sometimes brought thither from ether countries The 
brutal inhabitants, fiom a congenial impulse, are fond 
of seeing and keeping asses,* and bpy and sell them at a 
high price ; but they discover the greatest sui prize at 
seeing a camel; and are so afraid of a horse, that if 
one tioopei should attack a hundred armed Asamiam, 
they Mould till throw down their arms-and flee; or, 
should they not be able to escape, they would sui ren¬ 
der themselves prisoners. Vet, should one of that 
detestable lace encounter two men of another nation 

on foot, he would defeat them. 

* 

The ancient inhabitants of this country are divided 
into two tubes, the Adamians and the Cultanians. 
1 he lattei excel the former m all occupations except 
war and the conduct of hardy entei pi izes, in which 
the former are super lor, A body-guard of six or seven 
thousand Asamians, fierce as demons, of unshaken 
courage, and well provided with warlike arms and ac¬ 
coutrements, always keep watch near the Raja*s sitting 
and sleeping apartments; these are his lo\al and confi¬ 
dential troop-s aud patrol. The maitiai weapons of 
this country are the musquet, sword, speai, and arrow 
and .bow of bamboo. In their forts and boats tbhy 
have also plenty of cannon, zerbztn f and ramchangte ; 
in the management of vrhich they are very expgrt. 

—*. . . .——- i - ■. „ 

» * 

* As the author has asserted that two cpecies of horses, called 
goont and tatu/ans^ are produced m. Dtic%, we roust suppose that 
this is a different country from 4sum. 
f Swivels. 
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^ i7 ,C^ r ’ ^ AJly ^ magistrates, or firm; 

*» f* ,e ? dig a large cgye for the decease^ 
*%>*** bis women, attendants, and $er- 
fl^tfe, and some of the magnificent Equipage and useful 
furniture which ha possessed in his life-time; such as 
elephants, goldana silver, bndcash (large fans) car- 
■0^ clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, 
04 a torch-hearer; for they consider these articles 
,# Stores for a future state, They afterwards construct 
JMtrong roof over the cav£ upon thick timbers. 
JW people of the army entered some of the old 
c$ves, and took out of them the value of 90,000 rupees, 
in gold and. silver. But an extraordinary circum- 
etaoce h said to have- happened, to which the mind of 
Wm can scarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted by daily experience. It is this . 
$31 the nobles came to die imperial general, and de- 
dared, with universal agreement, that a golden betel- 
$£and was found in one of the caves that was du^ 

. eighty years before, which contained betel-leaf quite 
green and fresh: but the authenticity of this story 
"'tests upon report 


, »»*& 


£ :GJurgong has four gates, constructed of stomp ami 
«a«ht from each of which the Raja's palace is di.v 
three coss. 1 lie city is encompassed with a fence 
;of bamboos*; and within it high and broad causeways 
Mve been raised for the convenience of passengers 
duiing the rainy season. In the front of ever^tjnan s 
iS , a garden, or some cultivated ground. This 
J^.afortified city, which encloses villages %nd tilled 
flfeids. The Raja'6 palace stands upon the bank of 
“ which flows throughout the city. This 

ill i)n no ci/)a ntIfK La... — J -I • 


A *R5?5i ls dJncd on each side with houses ; and there is a 
, toftrket, which contains no shopkeepers except 
■JW? of betel., 7 he reason is, that itlfe not customary 
l^ ^^lahitants to buy provisions fd| daily use, be- 

u p a stock for themsel^fs, which lasts 
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them a year. The Raja's palace h surrounded by % 
causeway, planted on each side'with a close hedge of 
bamboos, which serves instead of a wall On the 
outside there is a ditch, which is always full of watef* 
The circumference of the enclosure is one co$$ and 
fourteen jerebs. Within it have been built lofty 
halls and spacious apartments for the Raja, niost & 
them of wood, and a few of straw, which are called 
chuppcrs. Amongst these is a dkvan khanah, or pub¬ 
lic saloon, one hundred and fifty cubits long, and 
forty broad, which is supported by sixty-six wooden 
pillars, placed at an interval of about four cubits from 
each other. The Raja's seat is adorned with lattice- 
work and carving. Within and without have been 
placed plates of brass, so well polished, that when the 
rays of the sun>trike upon them* they shine like mir¬ 
rors. It is an ascertained fact, that 3000 carpenters 
and i£00 labourers were constantly employed optjiis 
work, during two years befpre it was finished; * When 
the Raja sits in this chamber, or travels, instead of 
drums and trumpets, they beat the # dhol and $and. 
The latter is a round thick instrument made of CPp- 
per, and is certainly the same as the drumf, which it 
was customary, in the time of the ancient kings, test 
beat in battles and marches, * 

The Rajas of this country have always raised thf 
jprest of pride and vainglory, and displayed an osten¬ 
tatious appearance of grandeur, and a numerous train 
of attendants and servants. They have not bowed 
the head of submission and obedience, nor have they 
paid trihute or revenue to the most powprfutl mo? 
narch: but thev have curbed the ambition, and 


* The dhol it ajtind of drum, which la beaten at each eTid. f 
t This is. a kmd of kettle*druro, an^ is m^de of 4 pom 
pf several tnetais# 

N % 
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Choked' the conquests, of the most victorious prin- 
I AM w Hindustan, The solution of the difficulties 
Attending a war against them, has baffled the pene¬ 
tration of heroes who have been styled Conquerors 
Of 4he World. Whenever an invading army has en¬ 
tered their territories, the As a m unis have covered 
themselves in strong posts, and have distressed the 
eaAmy by Stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by 
cutting off their provisions. If these means have 
failfed, they have declined a battle in the field, but 
have earned the peasants into the mountains, burnt 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when 
the rainy season has set in upon the advancing enemy, 
they have watched their opportunity to make excur¬ 
sions, and vent their rage; the famished invaders 
have either become their prisoners, or been put to 
death. In this manner powerful and numerous armies 
have been sunk in that whirlpool #f destruction, and 
not a sjpul has escaped; . 


: Formerly Husain Skah , a king of Bengal , under¬ 
took an expedition against Asam, and carried with 
him a formidable forte in cavalry, infantry, and boats. 
The beginning of this invasion was crowned with 
yietory. Hfe entered the country, and erected the 
standard *of superiority and conquest. The Raja 
'hoingiunable to encounter him in the field, evacuated 
She'plains, and retreated to the mountains. Husain 
‘left his son, with a large army, to keep possession of 
the country, and returned to Bengal. The rainy 
commenced, and the roads were shut up by 
inundation. The Raja descended from the moun- 
surrounded the Bengal army, skirmished with 
and cut off their provisions, till they were re- 
to such straits, that they tvefe all, in a short 
either killed or made prisoners 
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• In the same manner Mohammed Shah, the eon of 
To glue Shah , who was king of several of; the proyin* 
ces of Hindustan, sent a well-appointed army of an 
hundred thousand cavalry to conquer Asam; hut 
they were ail devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment; and no intelligence or vestige of them 
remained. Another army was dispatched to revenge 
this disaster; but when they arrived in Bengal, they 
were panic-struck, and shrunk from the enterprise; 
because if any person passes the frontier into that 
district, he has not leave to return., In the same 
manner, none of the inhabitants Of that country are 
able to come out of it; which is the reason that no 
accurate information has hitherto been obtained re* 
lative to that nation. The natives of Hindustan con¬ 
sider them as wizards and magicians, and pronounce 
the name of that country in all their incantations and 
counter-charms. They say that every person who 
sets his foot there, is under the influence of witch* 
craft, and cannot And the road to return. 


Jcidej Sing* t the Raja of Ascan, bears the title of 
Swergi, or Celestial Sawjgv in the Hindustani 
guage, means heaven. Tnat frantic and vainglo¬ 
rious prince is so excessively foolish and mistaken, 
as to believe that his vicious ancestors were sovereigns 
of the heavenly host; and that one of them, being 
inclined to visit the earth, descended by a .golden 
ladder. After he had been employed some time in 
regulating and governing his new kingdoms, he be¬ 
came so*attached to it, that he fixed his abode in it, 
and never returned, ; 


In short, when we consider the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Aaam; that the country i,s spacious, pojjw^ 


k ’ > / 


* Properly Jajkdhieaju tfinha, or ik* JLien with hamert of rOS* 
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hard to bW periettfatad; that it abounds in 
r&and dangers; that the paths and roads are 
let With difeojtie&l that the obstacles to the con- 
/Jpest of it are more than can be described; that"the 
- inhabitants are a savage race, ferocious in their man- 
. ners, and brutal in their behaviour; tiiat they arc of a 

pgAhtic appearance, enterprising, intrepid, treacherous; 
well armed, and mbre numerous than can be conceiv¬ 
ed | that they resist and attack the enemy from secure 
jpOStsi, and are always prepared for battle; that they 
■possess forts as high as heaven, garrisoned by brave 
Soldiers, and* plentifully supplied with warlike stores, 
the reduction Of each of which would require a long 
Ip'acc of lime; that the way was obstructed by thick 
'%ad dangerouS bushes, and broad and boisterous ri- 
■ 1p»rs"i wheti we consider these circumstances, we shall 
bonder that this country, by the aid qf God , and the 
'auspices of hi& Majesty, was conquered by the im~ 

S 1 army, amt became a place for erecting the stan- 
of the faith. *fhe haughty and insolent heads 
tSf ihveral of the detestable Asamiarib, who stretch the 
of pridje^ and who are devoid of religion and 
:ffrim Gad, were, |fruised by the hoofs of the 
.victorious 1 Warriors. The Musselman 
Tierbbs experienced the comfort of fighting for their 
Migran ; arid the blessings of it reverted to the so 
ifefeignty of his jtrst arid pious Majesty. 

^S>\The itajd, Whose soul had been enslaved by pride, 
;ftad been bred'up in-the habit of presuming on 
BfStability of his own government, never* dreamt 
this reverse of fortune; but being now overtaken 
||vthe pudilhment due to his crimes, fled, as has 
fed before mentioned, with some of his nobles, at- 
tlffefants, and family, and a few of his effects, to the 
ntains of Camrup. That spot, byiits bad air and 
sr, arid confined space, is rendered lie worst place 
or rather, it is in one of !|ie pits of hell 
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The Raja’s officers and soldiers, by bis orders, crossed 
the Dhonec , and settled in the spacious island between 
that and the Brahmaputra ; Which contains numerous 
forests and thickets. A few took refuge in other 
mountains, and watched an opportunity of commit¬ 
ting hostilities. * a 

1 * i 

<• » ^ ' 

Camtup is a country on the side of Dacjkincui y 
situated between three high mountains, at the distance 
of four days journey from G her go tig. It is remark¬ 
able for bad water, noxious air, and confined pros¬ 
pects. Whenever the Raja used to be angry with 
any of his subjects, he sent them thither. The roads 
are difficult to pass, insomuch* that a foot-traveller 
proceeds with the greatest inconvenience. There is 
one road wide enough for a horse; but the beginning 
of it contains, thick forests for about half a doss. 
Afterwards there* is a defile, which is stony and full 
of water. On each side, is a mountain towering to 
the sky. 

The Imperial General remained some days in Gher- 
gong, where he was employed in regulating the af¬ 
fairs of the country, encouraging the peasants, and 
collecting the effects of the Raja. He repeatedly 
read the Khotbeh , or prayer, containing the name 
and title of the Prince of the Age, King of Kings, 
Alemgeer, Conqueror of the World; and adorned the 
faces of the coins w r ifh the imperial impression. At 
this time there were heavy showers, accompanied with 
violent* wind, for two or three days; and all the 
signs appeared of the rainy season, which in that 
country sets in before it does in Kindujian. The 
General exerted himself in establishing posts, and 
fixing guards, for keeping open the roads and sup¬ 
plying the army with provisions. He thought now 
of securing limself during the rains, and determined! 
after the Sk* should be cleared from the clouds, the 
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lightning cease to illuminate the air, and the swelling 
of the water should subside, that the army should 
e ;ain be set in motion against the Raja and his attend- 
ants, and be employed in delivering the country from 
f the evils of their existence* 

4 • 

i. / 

The author then mentions several skirmishes, 
Which happened between the Rajas forces and the 
Imperial troops; in which the latter were always vic¬ 
torious. lie concludes thus: 

« i! 

* l At length all the villages of Dacshincul fell into the 
possession of the Imperial army. * Several of the in¬ 
habitants and peasants," from the diffusion of the fame 
olvhis Majesty’s kindness, tenderness, and justice, 
Submitted to his government, and were protected in 
their habitations and property. The inhabitants of 
t/ttercul also became obedient ta Ins commands. 
His Majesty rejoiced when .be heard the news of this 
conquest and rewarded the General with a cosily 

dress* and other distinguishing marks of his favour. ” 

.1 

l * 

;T||b narrative, to which this is a supplement, gives 
^Concise history of the mimary expedition into As am. 
Ih this description the author has stopt at a period 
when the Imperial troops had possessed themselves of 
the capital, and were masters of any part of the plain 
country which they chose to occupy or overrun. 
■The sequel diminishes the credit of the conquest,* by 
Rowing that it was temporary, and that the Raja did 
tlpt forget his usual policy of harassing the invading 
:;-Army during the .rainy season: but this conduct pro- 
jidpeed onlyv the effect of distressing and disgusting it 
the service* instead of absolutely de$troying it, 
predecessors had destroyed former adventurers, 
the conclusion of this war is far from weaken- 
panegyric which the author had passed upon 
'traTmoerial General- to whom a difference of situa- 
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tion afforded an opportunity of displaying additional 
virtues, and of closing that life with heroic fortitude 
which he hadL always hazarded in the field with mar¬ 
tial spirit. His name and titles were, Mir jfumlek, 
Moazzim Khan , Khani Khanan, Sipahi Salar. 


REM'A R K. 4- 

« 

The preceding account of the Asamians, who are; 
probably superior in all respects to the Moguls, exhi¬ 
bits a specimen of the black malignity and frantic in¬ 
tolerance with which 1 it was usual, in the reign -of 
Aurangzib , to treat all those whom the crafty, cruel, 
and avaricious emperor was pleased to condemn as 
infidels and barbarians. 
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ON THE ‘MANNERS, RELIGION, AND LAWS 
OF THE CUCIS , OR MOUNTAINEERS 
OF TIPR'A. 

Communicated\ in Persian , by 'John Rawlins , Esq. 


r I *HE inhabitants of the mountainous districts to 
^ the east of Bengal gave the name of Patty an to 
the Being who created the universe; but they be¬ 
lieve that a deity exists in every tree, that the sun* 
and moon are Gods, and that whenever they worship ' 

those subordinate divinities, Patiyan is pleased. 

♦« 

If any one among them put another to death, the 
chief of the tribe, or other persons who bear no 
relation to the deceased, have no concern in punish¬ 
ing the murderer; but, if the murdered person has 
a brother, or other heir, he may take blood; nor Ms 
any man whatever a right to prevent or oppose such 
retaliation. 

When a man is detected in the commission of theft 
or ‘other atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recom¬ 
pense to be given to the complainant, and reconciles 
both parties; but the chief himself receives a custom¬ 
ary fine: and each party gives a feast of pork, or 
other meat, to the people of his respective tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a custom among them to 
cut off the heads of the women whom they found 
in the habitations of their enemies; but it happened 
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OBBC that’jpwotnan asked another why she came so 
Sier business of sowing gram: she answered, 
that her husband was gone to battle, and that tnc 
necessity of preparing food and other things for him 
Had occasioned her delay. This answer was overheard 
by a man at enmity with her husband; ana he was 
luted with resentment against her, considering, that, 
atf sbe had prepared food for her husband for the pur¬ 
pose of sending him to battle against his tribe, so, in 
‘ if women were not to remain at home, their 

tjSfends could not be supplied with provision, and 
consequently could not make war with advantage. 
Prom that time it became a constant practice to cut ofl 
*4 heads of the enemy's women; especially if they 
happen to be pregnant, and therefore confined to their 
houses. And this barbarity is carried so far, that it a 
I; Ciiei assail the house of an enemy, and kill a woman 
With child, so that* be may bring twp heads, he ac¬ 
quires honour and celebrity, in his tribe, as the de¬ 
stroyer or two foes at once. 

1 ^ " i j* . 


....v’As to the marriages of this wild nation; when a 
ricfiraan has made a contract of marriage, he gives four 
, ©!t$ve head of gayals (the cattle of the mountains) 
to the father and mother of the bride, whom he car- 
. ries to his own house: her parents then kill the gayals, 
and, having prepared fermented liquors and boiled 
"'-tic®, with other eatables, invite the lather, mother, 
brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom to a nupual 
r entertainment. When a man of small property is m- 
Ikfclped to marry, and a mutual agreement is made, a 
I'iatpar method is. followed in a lower degree: and a 
S- imn-p may marry any woman, except his own mother. 
S$At';married couple live cordially together, and .have a 
Ifcb/the wife is fixed and irrempveable; bat, jf they 
no sop, nhd esj^cially if th^y live together on bad 
the liitsband may divorce bis wife and marry 
* er woman. 
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They have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward 
of good, or the punishment of bad actions; but they 
profess a belief, that when a person dies, ;a certain 
spirit comes and seizes his soul, which he carries away ; 
and that whatever the spirit promises to give at the 
instant when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed 
by the dead; but that, if, any one should take up the 

corse and carry it oil' he would mot find the treasure* 

> 

The food of this people consists of elephant^ 
hogs, deer, and other animals; of which, if they-find 
the carcases or limbs in the forests, they dry hnd 

eat them occasionally. 

*■ > 

When they have resolved on war, they send spies 
before hostilities are begun, to learn the stations and 
strength of the enemy, and the condition of the roads; 
after which tlleyanarch in the night; and two or three 
hours* before daylight, make a sudden assault with 
swords, lances, and arrows. If their enemies are com¬ 
pelled to abandon their station, the assailants in¬ 
stantly put to death all the males and females who are 
left behind, and strip the houses of all their furniture;, 
but, should their adversaries, having gained intelligent^ 
of the intended assault, be resolute enough to meet 
them in battle, and should they find themselves over- . 
matched, they speedily retreat and quietly return to 
their own habitations. If at any time they see a star 
very near the moon, they say, “ to-night we shall un- 
“ doubtedly be attacked by some enemy;’' and they 1 
pass that night under arms with extreme vigilance. 
They often lie in ambush in a forest near the path ' 
where their foes are used to pass and re pass, wailing for 
the enemy with different sorts of w eapons, and killing 
every man or woman who happens to pass by. In 
this situation, if a leech, or a wofm, ora snake should 
bite one of them, he bears the pain in perfect silence; 
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whoever can bring bom© to head of an enemy. 
Itfhich be has cut off, is sure to be distinguished and 
exalted in his station. When twp hostile tribes ap¬ 
pear to have equal force in battle, and neither has hopes 
<if putting the other to flight, they make a signal of 
pacific intentions, an& sending agents reciprocally, 
Jfpop conclude a treaty; after which they kill several 
bead of gayals, and feast on their flesh, calling on 
' the sun an d moon to bear witness of the pacifica- 
Jbut if one side, unable to resist the enemy, be 
thrown into disorder, the vanquished tribe is considered 
US tributary to the victors, who every year receive 
from them a certain number of gayals, wooden dishes, 
weapons,, and other Acknowledgment of vassalage. 
Before they go to battle, they put a quantity of roasted 
(dus (esculent roots like potatoes) and paste of rice- 
ffonr into the hollow of bamboos, and add to them 


a provision of dry rice, with some leathern bags full of 
liquor: then they assemble and march with such ce¬ 
lerity, that in one day tliey perform a journey ordi¬ 
narily made by letter-carriers in ’three or four days ; 
Since toy have not the trouble and delay of dressing 
metnajs. When they reach the place to be attacked, 
"they surround it in the night, and, at early dawn, enter 
putting to death both young and old, women 
;\a$e! children, except such as toy chuse to bring 
captive. They put the heads which they cut off 
into leathern bags; and if the blood of their enemies 
5 be on their hands they take care not to wash ft* off. 
VWheq, after this slaughter, they take their own food, 
i tbpy thrust a part of what they eat into the mouths of 
heads which- they, have brought away, saying to 
of them, * Eat, quench thy thirst, and satisfy thy 
Appetite. * As thou hast been slain by my hand, so, 
jv%nay thy kinsmen bo slain by my kinsmen 1’ During 
jpeir iournev. they have usually two such meals; and 


^peir journey, they j^ve usually two such meals; and 
J’dfery watch, or two watches, they send intelligence 
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of their proceedings to their families. When any df 
them sends word that he has cat off the head of an 
enemy, the people of his family, whatever he their age 
or* sex, express great delight, making caps and orna* 
ments of red and black ropes; then filling some large 
vessels with fermented liquors* and decking., them" 
selves with all the trinkets they possess, they go forth 
to meet the conqueror, blowing large shells and strik¬ 
ing plates of metal, with-other rude instruments,of 
music. When both parties are met they show extras 
vagant joy, men and women dancing and singing 
together; and if a married man has brought an ene¬ 
my's head, iiis wife wears a head-dress with gay orna? 
ments, the husband and wife 0 alternately pour fer¬ 
mented liquor into each other’s mouths, and she 
washes his bloody hands with the same liquor which 
they are drinking; thus they go revelling, with exces¬ 
sive merriment to their place of obode; and, having 
piled up the heads of their enemies in the cqurt-yarci 
of their chieftain’s house, they sing and dance round 
the pile; after which they kill some gayals and hogs 
with their spears, and, having boiled the flesh, make 
a feast of it, and drink the fermented liquor. The 
richer men of this race fasten the heads of their<foe» 
on a bamboo, and fix it on the graves of their parents; 
by which act they acquire great reputation. He who 
brings back the head of a slaughtered enemy, receives 
presents from the wealthy of cattle and spirituous li¬ 
quors ; and if any captives are brought alive, it is the 
prerogative of those chieftains who were not in the 
campaign, to strike off the heads of the captives. 
Their weapons are made by particular tribes; for some 

of them are unable to fabricate instruments of war, 

% * 

In regard to their civil institutions, the whole ma¬ 
nagement of their household affairs belong. t9 the 
women; while the men are employed inclearing'to* 
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S & building huts, cultivating land, making war, 
bunting game and wild beasts. Five days (they 
'0p1r4t reckon by months or years) after 0 the hirth of a 
!;';|nale child, and three days after that of a female, they 
entertain their family and kinsmen with boiled rice and 
^fermented liquor; and the parents of the child partake 
Of the feast. They begin the ceremony with fixing a 
0qle in the court-yard; and then, killing a gayal or a 
|io| with a knee, they consecrate it to their deity; after 
,'JShich air the party eat the flesh and drink liquor, 
vMhs|ng. the day with dancing and with songs. If any 
jhie among them be so deformed, by nature or by acci¬ 
dent^ as to be unfit for the propagation of his species, 
be gives up all thought of keeping house, and begs 
y |br bis subsistence, like a religious mendicant, from 
door to door, continually dancing and singing. When 
iuch a person goes to the house of a rich and liberal 
man, the owner of the house usually strings together a 
number of white and red sjones, and fixes one end of 
the string on a -long cane, so that the other end may 
jhaug down to the ground; then, paying a kind of 
guperstitious homage to the pebbles, he gives alms to 
the beggar; after which he kills a gayal and a hog, 
'#t*d some other quadrupeds, and invites his tribe to 
feast. . The giver of such an entertainment acquires 
extraordinary fame in the nation: and all unite in 
applauding him with every token of honour and re¬ 
ference. 

t \ *** 

v; When a Cud dies, all his kinsmen join in killing 
a bog and a gayal; and, having boiled the meat, 
iJNjipr some liquor into the mouth of the deceased, round 
jfeose bodv they twist a piece of cloth by way of shroud, 
f§jg of them taste the same liquor, as an offering to his 
soul; and this ceremony they repeat, at intervals for 
severai days. Then they lay the body on a stage, and, 
IftfblUog d fire under lt^ pierce it with a spit, and 
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dry it: when it is perfectly dried, they cover it with 
two or three folds of cloth; and, enclosing it in a 
little ca$e within a chest, bury it under ground. All 
the fruits and flowers that they gather within .a year 
after the burial, they scatter on the grave of the de¬ 
ceased; but some bury their dead in a different 
manner, covering them first with a shroud, then 
with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them on a 
high tree. Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash 
the bones, and keep dry in a bowl, which they 
openon every sudden emergence; and fancying 
themselves at a consultation with the bones, pursue 
whatever measures they think proper, alledging, that 
they act by the command of their departed parents 
and kinsmen. A widow is obliged td remain a whole 
year near the grave of her husband, where her family 
bring her food: if she die within the year,*, thtey 
mourn for her; if she live, they carry her back to 
her house, where all her relations are entertained with 
the usual feast of the Cuci 

If the deceased leave three sons, the eldest and the 
youngest share all his property, but the middle son 
takes nothing: if he have no sons, his estate goes to 
his brothers; and if he have no broffers, it escheats 
to the chief of the tribe. 


NOTE. 

A pasty of Cud visited the late Charles Croftes* 
Esq. at Jafarabad in the spring of 177 6, and enter* 
tained him with a dance: they promised to return 
after their harvest, and seemed much pleased with 
their reception. 


Vol. II. 
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ON TH« 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK ' 

09 fH E 

CHINESE’ 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 

* f 

"'HE vicinity of China to our Indian territories, 
from the capital of which there are not 
than sic hundred miles to the province of Yimtto, 
must necessarily draw our attention to that most an¬ 
cient and wonderful empire, even if we had no com¬ 
mercial intercourse with its more distant and dltri- 
time provinces; and the benefits that might be de¬ 
rived from a more intimate connection with a nation 
Jong famed for.their useful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are tbo apparent 
to require any proofs or‘illustration. My own in¬ 
clinations and the course of my studies lead me ra¬ 
ther to consider at present their laws, politics s 
and morals , with which their general literature is 
closely blended, than their manufactures and trade: 
nor will I spare either pains or expense to pfocuire 
translations of their most approved law tracts , that I 
may return \oEurope with distinct ideas drawn from the 
fountain-head of the wisest Asiatic legislation. It vrijl>, 
probably be a long time before accurate returns Calf 
be made to my enquiries concerning the Chinese 
Laws; and, in the interval, the Society will not, 
perhaps* be displeased to know that the translation 
of a most venerable and excellent work may he 
expected from Canton through the kind assistance Off 
an inestimable correspondent. 

According, to a Chinese writer, named Li Tang 
Emg, “ th$ ancient characters used in his country 
were the outlines of visible objects, earthly and 
* v 02 
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* celestial: but as things merely intellectual could 
4 not be expressed by those figures, the grammarians 

* bf China conti ived to represent the various opera- 
4 tions oi the mind by metaphors drawn from the 
4 productions of nature: thus the idea of roughness 

* and Qf rotundity, of motion and lest, were con- 
4 vcyed to the eye by signs, representing a mountain, 

4 the sky, a river and the earth; the figuies of the 
4 sun, the moon, and the stars, differently combined, 

4 stood for smoothness and splendour, for any thing 

* artfully wrought, or woven with delicate workman- 
4 ship; extension, growth, increase, and many other 

* qualities, were painted in characters taken from 
4 clouds, from the firmament, and trotn the vegc- 

* table part of the .creation; the different way3 of 
4 moving, agility and slowness, idleness and dili- 
1 eence, were expressed by various insects, birds, 
‘fish, and quadrupeds. In this manner passions 
4 and sentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas 
4 not subject to ai^kense were exhibited to the sight, 

4 until by degrees new combinations were invented, 

4 new expressions added; the characters deviated 
4 imperceptibly from their primitive shape, and the 
4 Chinese language became not only clear and forci- 
4 ble, but rich and elegant in the highest degree,’ 

t 

In this language, so ancient and so wonderfully 
Composed, arc a multitude of books abounding in 
useful, as well as agreeable, knowledge; but the 
highest class consists of Five woiks; one of which, 
at least, eveiy Chinese who aspires to literary honours 
must regd again and again, until he possess it per- 
&ctly. 

, ^he first is purely Historical , containing annals of 
t t;he empire from the two-thousand three-hundred thirty - 
seventh year before Chiu si: it is entitled Shutting, 
find a version of it has been published in France; to 
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which country we are indebted for the most authentic 
and most valuable specimens of Chinese history and 
literature, from the compositions which preceded 
tITose of Homer to the poetical works of the present 
Emperor, who seems to be a, man of the brightest, 
genius and the most amiable affections. We may 
smile, if we please, at the levity of the French^ m 
they laugh without scruple at oiflr seriousness: but let 
us not so far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, 
as to deny them their just commendation, or to teia& 
our efforts in that noble struggle, by which alone we 
can preserve our own eminence. 

The second classical work of the Chinese contains ; 
three hundred odes, or short poems, Jm praise of an¬ 
cient sovereigns and legislators, or descriptive of an¬ 
cient manner^, and recommending an imitation of 
them in the discharge of all # public and domestic’: 
duties: they abound in*wise maxims and*excellent 
precepts, c their whole doctrine** according to Cun- 
fu-tsii, in the Lunya or Moral Discourses , ‘ being re- 
4 ducible to this grand rule, that we should not even 

* entertain a thought of anything base or culpable;* 
but the copies of the Shi King, for that is the title, of 
the book, are supposed to have been much disfigured, 
since the time of that great philosopher, by spurious 
passages and exceptionable interpolations; and the 
styl£ of the poems is in some parts too metaphorical* 
while the brevity of other parts renders them ob¬ 
scure; though many think even this obscurity 
sublinte and venerable, like that of ancient cloysters 
and temples, ‘ Shedding ,’ as Milton expresses it, ( <t 
dim religious light' There is another passage in the 
Lumju , which deserves to be set down at length: 

* ‘ Why, my sons, do you not study the book of Odes? 

* If we. creep on the ground, if we lie useless and 

* inglorious, those poems will raise U3 to true glory: 

03 
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itt the?* we see, as in a mirror, what may best be> 
come us, anti what will be iiobeeonyim*; by their 
Ibfloence we shall be made social, affaole, beoevo- 
k*H; for as music combines sounds in just melody, 
If o' the ancient poetry tempers and composes our 
^ssiens; the Odes teach tss our duty to our parents 
borne, and abroad to our prince; they instruct 
Vda ialso delightfully in the various productions of 
' Mature/ * Hast thou studied,’ said the philosopher 
^pdifs son Peyw, ‘the fii^t of the three hundred Odes 
*00; the nuptials of Prince Vemam and the virtuous 
* Wdi Jin? He who studies them not resembles a 
‘man with his face against a wall, unable to advance 
^ kitepla virtue and wisdom.’ Most of those Odes 
ar^ hear three thousand years old, and some, if vre 
give credit to the Chinese annals, considerably older; 

others are somewhat more recent* having been 
composed under the dates emperofs of the third 
called Shea. The work is printed in four 
vofemes; $nd towards the endmf the first, we find 
the Ode, which Couplet has accurately translated at 
tfeO* beginning of the Takio, ov Great Science, where 
finely amplified by the philosopher: I pro¬ 
duce th© original from, the Ski King itself, and from 
the book in which it is cited, together with a dou¬ 
ble version, one verbal and another metrical; the 
©Billy method of doing justice to the poetical com* 
positions of the Asiatics. It is a panegyric on Vucun, 
Prince of Guty in the province of Honang , who died, 
near a century old in the thirteenth year of the empe¬ 
ror Pingwng, ween hundred and thirty-six yearshtioxo 
the birth of Christ or one hundredemd forty-eight ac¬ 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, after the taking of Troy ; 
the Chinese Poet might have been contempo- 
:with Hesiod and Homer , or at least, must have 
pt©n'the Ode before the Iliad and Odyssey were 
pied into Greece by Lycurgus, 



' The verbal translatidfi of the thirty-*## .Original 
characters is this; 

a 2 4 3 

4 Behold yon reach of the river Ki; 

5 6 7 * 8 

4 Its green reeds how !uJctiriafrit f hoW lujfcurltftii! 

9 n 12 io ’ 

4 Thus is our prince adorned witri virtue# ? 

13 14 15 10 

4 As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, * 

17 is 19 20 .f 

4 As a cutter, as a polisher, of getfis. 

21 22 

4 O how elate and sagacious;*0 bo\V dauntless and 
composed ! 

23 24 ? 

4 How worthy of fame! How worthy of reverence! 

25 27 28 * # 26 

4 We have a prince adorned with virtues, 

29 30 * 31 32 * 

4 Whom to the end •of time we cannot forget/ 

THE PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’Iet glides? 

Along the laughing dale; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides, 

• And frolic in the gale: 

w 

So shines our Prince! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait;. 

And sweetly smil’d th’ auspicious day, 

That rais’d Mm o’er our state. 

Aspliant bands in shapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and smoothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 

And every passion soothe. 

• 04 
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As gems are taught by patient, art 
In sparkling ranks to 6eam, 

With manners thus he forms the heafrt, 
And spreads a gen’ral gleam. 


What soft, yet awful dignity! 

What meek, yet manly, grace! 

What sweetness dances in his eye, 

And blossoms in his face! 

&o shines our Prince! A sky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: 

Ne’er shall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise. 


The prediction of the poet has hitherto been , ac¬ 
complished; but he little imagined that his compo¬ 
sition would be admired, and his prince celebrated 
iijt a language not then formed, and by the natives 
Of regions so remote from his own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta Hio, a beautiful com¬ 
parison is quoted from another ode in the Shi King, 
which deserves to be exhibited in the same form witli 
the preceding: 

, 1 2 .3 

* The peach-tree how fair! how graceful! 

>; 4 5 ' • 6 7 

* Its leaves, how blooming! how pleasant! 

8 9 30 11 

4 Such is a bride, when she enters her bridegroom’s 
, house, 

*12 ' 13 14 15 •. 

* And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 
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The simile may thus be rendered: 

(lay ehHd of Spring, the garden’s queen, 
l r on peach-tree charms the roving sight: 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green! 

Its blossoms how divinely bright’ 

• 

So softly smiles the* blooming bride, 

By i .ovc and conscious Virtue led 
O'er her new mansion to preside, 

And placid joys around her spread. 


The next leaf exhibits a comparison of a different 
nature, rathei sublime than agreeable, and convey¬ 
ing rather censure than praise: 

1 . 2 3 4 

O how lion idly impends yon southern mountain * 

5 t) ' 7 q • 

Its locks m how vast, how lude a heap’ 
o jo n 12 

Thus loftily thou sittest, () minister of YN’ 

1*1 13 15 10 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 


Which rrav be thus paraphtased: 

* See, wheie yon eiug\ imperious height 
1 he sunny highland crowns, 

• And hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent ft owns!* 

So scowls the Chief, whose will is Iaw^, 
Ueg.iidless of our state; 

While millions ga/e with painful av»e, 
With fear allied to hale. 
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It was a very ancient practice in CMna to paint or 
engrave moral sentences and approved verses on 
vessels in constant use; as the welds it mew thyself 
daily were inscribed on the bason of the empefor 
Tang, and the poem of Ekn Long , who is now on 
I the throne, in praise of tea, has been published on a 
set Of porcelain cups; and if the description just 
cited ojf a selfish and insolent statesman were, in the 
. same manner, constantly presented to the eyes and 
: attention of rulers, it might produce some benefit to 
their Subjects and to themselves; especially if the 
■ comment of Tsem Tsu, who mdy be called the 
fCmophon as Cm Fu fsu was the Socrates, and Mem 
%u the Plato, of Chma t were added to illustrate and 
enforce it • 

If the rest of the three hundred Qde§ be similar to 
the specimens adduced by those great moralists in 
their woaks, which the French have made public, I 
‘ should be very solicitous to procure our nation the 
honour of bringing to light the second classical book 
of the Chmese . The third, called Yeking, or the 
Book of Changes, believed to have been written by 
Fo the Hermes of the East, and consisting of Fight 
lipes variously disposed, is hardly intelligible to the 
most learned Mandarins; and Cun Fa Tsu himself, 
who was prevented by death from accomplishing his 
design of elucidating it, was dissatisfied with all, the 
interpretations ©f the earliest commentators^ A3 to 
th & fifth, or Lihi, which that excellent man compiled 
from old monuments, it consists chiefly of the Chinese 
ritual, and of tracts on moral duties; but the fourth 
mtitte& Chung Cieu t or Spring and Autumn , by which 
incomparable writer meaned the flourishing 
in&df an empire under, a virtuous monarch, and the 
Hfjpf kingdoms tinder bad governors, must be an 
li^esting .work in every nation.' The powers^ how- 
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ever, of an individual are so limited, and the field of 
knowledge is so vast, that I dare not promise more 
than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, 
a complete translation of the Shi King , together with 
an authentic abridgement of the Chinese laws, civil 
and criminal. A native of Canton , whom I knew 
some years ago in England, and who passed his first 
examinations with credi^fn his wdy to literary distinc¬ 
tions. but was afterwards allured from the pursuit of 
learning by a prospect of success in trade, has fa¬ 
voured me with the Three Hundred Ochs in the origi¬ 
nal, together with the Lien F«, a faithful version of 
which was published at Paris t near a century ago; 
but he seems to think, that it would require three or 
four years to complete a translation of them; and 
Mr. Cox informs me that none of the Chinese to 
whom he has ficcess, possess leisure and perseverance 
enough for suck a*task; yet he hopes, with the assist¬ 
ance of Whang At<mg\ to send me next season some 
of the poems translated into English. A little en¬ 
couragement would induce this young Chinese' to visit 
India , and some of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him; but though considerable advantage 
to the public, as well as to letters, migjit be reaped 
from the knowledge and ingenuity of such emigrants, 
yet we must wait for a time of greater national 
wealth and prosperity, before such a measure can be 
formajly recommended by us to our patrons at the 
helm'of government. 
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A Letter to the President from a young 

Chinese. 


SIR, 

T RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th 
* March, 1784, by Mr, Cox. I remember the 
pleasures of dining with you* in company with Captain 
Blake and Sir Joshua Reynolds; and I shall always 
remember the kindness of my friends in England. 

9 

The Chinese book, Shi King , that contains three 
hundred poems, with remarks thereon, and the work 
of Con-fa* tsu, and his grandson, the* Tat Ho , I beg 
you will accept: but to* translate the work into 
English will require a great d$al of time, perhaps 
three or four years; and I am so much engaged m 
business that 1 hope you will excuse my not under¬ 
taking it 

If you )vfeh for any books or other things from 
Canton , be so good as to let me know, and I will 
take particular care to obey your orders. 

Wishing you health, 

I am, SIR, 

9 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 


to Sir WILLIAM JONES, 
Dec. 10, 1784. 


WHANG ATONG. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


TpXAMPLES of derivatives from Arabic quadri- 
literals rarely occur in the Persian language; 
and from the 9th, 11th, 153th, apd 13th, conjuga¬ 
tions of triliterals there are none to be met with, 1 
have, therefore, confined my observations to the nine 
conjugations included in the table. And although 
particular senses and uses are assigned to each of these 
by grammarians, (which may be seen in Mr. Richard¬ 
son's Gram. p. 65) it is at the same time to be ob¬ 
served, that they are nevertheless frequently used in 
other senses; many of them retaining the simple 
signification of their primitives: and that every root 
does not extend through every conjugation, but that 
some are used in one form, many in several, none 
in all. 

These observations are applicable to the present 
subject; and the derivatives of such conjugations as 
are more frequently used in the Arabic, seem also to 
be more frequently than any other introduced into 
the Persian. 

Where no examples of any particular form is to be 
found in Golius and Meninski, I have left.a blank 
in the table, which may be filled up whenever any 
can be «net with. 

With regard to the examples, which I have brought 
to illustrate the following rules, they are such as 
came first to hand>; and one example of an infinitive 
or participle is intended as a representation of the 
infinitives and participles of every species and conju¬ 
gation. To have attempted a complete system of 
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examples would have carried me far beyond the 
limits of my present undertaking. 


OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 

* jt « 

I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the Per¬ 
sian as Substantives; audrin every respect serve the 
same purposes, and are subject to the same rules of 
construction as substantives originally Persian. 


E*. 

3, governing a sub. fol. 

8. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


, L2L3 demonstration* 

t® of unanimity 

*1 

[7 gr eat baste 

r ^ 


S. .agreeing with a part. paa. fol. . the said writing 

4. nominatives to verbs. ^ * 


my view was 
Ibis 


<^=-1 tsagt 


5. governed by verbs, 

0. governed by a prep. ujOmJ 11 JjU sfter , P« rfor *n- 

j ^ r** . utg the duties 

7. united by a conjunction J-MaJ j Jlot prosperity and 

S.t.Mtered defiuite by "m bTtoL.""' 

affixing 


II. Their Masculine plurals are used in the Per¬ 
sian as substantives; and in every respect serve the 
same purposes, and are subject to the same rules of 
construction as substantives originally Persian. 


It governing a suIk fol. 


r O f vJOIcU *tf**>~ 



ARABM? INTO PERSIAN, 


m 


J5x, 

2. agreeing with an ad. fol. 


3- agreeing with a part. pas, fol. 


CCi good actions 



the qualifica¬ 
tion* described 


TIL Their Feminine Singulars are used in the 
Persian as substantives; and in every respect serve 
the same purposes, am} are.subjec/ to the same rules 
of construction as substantives originally Persian. 


Ex. 

1. nominatives to verbs. 


S. governing a sub. fol. 


Cum 


I C 


there is per¬ 
mission 


t rT , •• \ I . the business of 

ihe empire. 


iXyJas aXj ULo a bloody bottlft 

5SSTK *•>> ^ 


3. agreeing with an ad, fol. 

4. agreeing with a 


VI S' a letter written 
J in friendship 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are used in the Per¬ 
sian as substantives; and in every respect serve the 
same purposes, and are subject to the same rules of 
construction as substantives originally Persian. 


Ex. 

I. governing a sub. fol. 


Jj' bt-c public affairs 


S. agreeing with an ad. fol. . „ 

tT ✓ 

3. agreeing with a past pat. fol. JrO 


the said bur* 
thens 


V. The infinitives of the first conjugation of tran- 
sjjrve verbs are regularly of the form exhibited in the 
table*. But those of Iotransitives are reducible to no 
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proper fule without innumerable exceptions. Gram¬ 
marians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, which may be seen in Mr. Richardson's Gram¬ 
me, p. £)2, butTor these irregularities, he justly 
observes,' that a dictionary is the only proper guide. 
These Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, are 
introduced freely into the Persian as Substantives. 

( 

j£. gMMfflDS another tub. ibl. L)j*£e J j*sj ^ he 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 


* I. Their Masculine Singulars are used in the 
Persian as participles, as substantives, and as ad¬ 
jectives. 


Ex. 

1. aft participles with a verb fol. 




i*.‘t . He remained cx* 
pertmg 


t. asaub, governing another sub. fol. 


J* 


^ governor of the 




aty 


r . , . causing gladness 

C S W aAjoj asL. L--O.VO cause of 

** gladness 

i . / j • . w composing this 
UJUJ ioyJl book—the author 

^ * of this book 

* ***ij i following the no- 

M t —*-1 ble law—follower 

of the noble law 




‘■rir 


3,. 8* *4 qualifying a sub/ , kj |j >6 w#\an able man 

*. I w , w. 

vJUU, O G»1«* o»to. 


ihg the same thing 


>jh ££* 
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£x. 

i < 

5. agreeing with an ad. ini. * 

a 

6, agreeing with a part- pas; fol. 


7. governed by a verb. 





Ul y 

(JJlXm** la. absolute judge 

i I jfvU he put ti»e inur- 

1 derer to deads 


8 . 


9. 


nominatives to 
verbs, 

with a prep. fol. an 
uncommon Con" 
struction. 



if the lover be 
sincere 

containing friend" 
ship 


II. Their masculine perfect plurals are used lft 
the Persian as substantives, in the form of the oblique 
case which terminates in But they do not seem’ 

to be used in the form ot the nominative whiefi ter¬ 


minates in 

Ex, 1. governed by a sub. 
going before. 


0 


(A* 


*> 

the knowledge of 
the moderns and 
ancients 




the sect, of 
faithful 


the 


III. Their masculine imperfect pltrrals are used in 
the Persian as substantives. 


, Ex. 

1. governing a sub. fol. 

S. agreeing with ail ad. 
fol. 


II I It I S' officers of the pre* 

sent and future -' 

J agents' 


new and old 


IV. Their feminine singulars are used in the Per¬ 
sian as participles, as substantives, and as adjectives. 


Ex. ■ 

l. as a part. act. "with a verb fol. 


y 

S. a sub. governing another fol. 

Vox. II. 


0\m, 1 <vJUl±> * h ' “ P r 'S DMa 

uOuXjCJus?"^" 



if t£ ON THE I'NTROT>tr©?rON Of 

Ex. 

3; eslsn ad.'qualifying * sub.-going A^riffflta * P ffl f niant wo " 

before, iff *w*» 


4. as a sab. qualified by an ad. 

following, 

5. *» a Sub. qualified by“a part. 

P|i. following, 

.»/ } 


Aa y u9^*« 


AJUkind friend 




U accomplished 
lady 


V. Their feminize perfect plurals are used in the 
Persian as substantives expressing things without 


life. 


1. governing a sab. following, (jU } OUSI^ Jme inCldentS 01 


% agreeing with on ad. fol. 


40 


unforeseen 
events «r 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 


L Their masculine singulars are 'Used in the 
Persian as participles passive, as substantives, and as 
adjectives. 


Ex. 


t. as a sob. 
governing 
iAnotlier 
fellbwihg 
it. " 


jfkr* 


be¬ 
stowed on that 

a 

shade 

Cfl 

extended 


I make it the 
perception (i. ; e. 
the tiling per¬ 
ceived) of your 
enlightened 

son!; i. c. I re¬ 
present it, &c. 



ARiait-firco Persian. 



SIS 

tbedeiire, (i. 
e. the thing 
desired of the 
souls 


!. as an ad. qualifying a lab. going 
before. 


* , the injured 

clXaJ sfcwe 


K 


intention and 


4. joined with another sub. by a con, , ^ 

verbs, lo^Sl! sMf/vJLOU. pie glad 

(*. nominatives to . , . . , ,. | a „ f ,\ .,>,1' . their intention 

verbs, 


c* f y 

^ ✓ • 


II. Their masculine perfect plural does not seem: 
to be used in the Persian, either in the form of the 
lominative or the oblique case* 


III. Their feminine singu|irS are used in the Per¬ 
sian as substantives, and as adjectives. 


S*. ‘ , f ft,, , ®y beloved, i. 

L. as a sub. governing another fol. it, *ha beloved * 


t. ass sub. agreeing with 
a part. paa. fol. 


S. as an ad. agreeing with a 
sub. going kbit, 


the said beloved 
woman 


d3jpZ» 

* 

4U» jOde* respected mother 


IV. Jbeir feminine perfect plurals are used in the 
Persian as substantives, to express things without 
life. 


,*. govemajg«Wb. fol. gjlj jjfc ^ ^ ° f 


P 2 


4, qgreektg with an ad, Sri 



21,4 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 


V. The active arid passive participles ® f 
verbs form, with a following substantive having 
"fid, Jl prefixed H eoerpe.— 

to that of whlch are used m the Pe 

as substantives and as adjectives. 

Ex. '•!■ 


he evades a de¬ 
cision 


Si as an ad. quali- 
" fying a sub. 


v&juJI i^cJj uf=s^ 

^twaAJl jfX* fhe'point 


deser- 


cut short in 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES resembling PAR- 
: TICIPLES. 


I. The forms -» '-?**> represent three 

snecies of Arabic words which a r e derived from intran¬ 
sitive verbs; and called by Arabic grammarian^ ad- 
i Arrives resembling participles. The singula 
ttese forms are mid in the Persian both as adjectives 

and substantives. 


Ex. < 1 , / T' that respectable 

3. as a sub. qualified the pronoqn dem. 1 person 

. - t 

8. with a verb, t— 

3 as an ad. qualifying a sub. 


| i JJ* be is wicked 

S'J 

)OS Ow aO »» old friend 




II. Their plurals are used in the Persian as sub¬ 
stantives. 


Ex., 


1. governing a snb. fol. 


1 • //*1 *the teamed row 

CSSr^’ «f Greece y 


v f f, agwia&ig with an ad. fol. d 



» a noblemen t of in 
tearity 
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III. These three forms of adjectives, resembling 
participles, form, with a following substantive having 
the article <Jf prefixed to it, compounds correspond¬ 
ing* to that of which are used in the 

Persian both as substantives and adjectives. , 


Ex. 

1. ai a sub. qualified by the 
pro. demon. 


ACS^J! (j I that beauty 

* ■ ki * 

'that old ser- 




I vaut 


S. os a sub., qualified 
by an ad. fol. 

3. a* an ad. qualify ing a 
sub. going before, ,« 


S' \ w . • J| J ... the said of# 

I servant 

ov. 


OF PARTICIPLES expressfing the Seme of their 
PRIMITIVES in a stronger Degree. 


f) s O O O s O >0 u» y Os 

I. The forms are 

participles which express the sense of their primitives 
in a stronger degree; and are sometimes used in the 
Persian as adjectives, 


Ex. 

1. agreeing with a sub. going before, 

2. agreeing with a verb fol. 


*JU3 *jyA *JS— *%. 
. jyt* S£“ * w ‘; 


y:<; is the form of a participle expressing the 

sense of the primitive in a less degree; but It does 
not seem to be used in the Persian. 


OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 

T. The Arabic noun of time and place are fre¬ 
quently employed in the Persian; and the following 
fist exhibits the forms of awch as are derived from 
the first conjugations of the different species ot tri- 

literals. 




NOOKS tf Tiw* and Pcacb form TRILITERA&S, 


SIS 


I. 

II. 

III. 

v. 

VI. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION Of 

CONJUGATION FIRST. 

„ FROM ' ROOTS, 

the time and place of writing, 

jjLp a place of rest—residence, 


l* a place of safety, 


I 


fcXxsT the place and time of beginning, *!t\j 
&y* place—opportunity, 

VII* the place and time of standing. 

VIII. Iso* the place or object of desire, 

X. £LUw* the place and time of selling, £Lo 

| XI. the place and time of throwing, 

XII* I—iLe the plade of return—the center, V-jJ 

o * ^ 

XV. the time of coming—arrival, 

^ ^ •• 

XVII. IjLo the place, the way of approaching, t ^'1 

XVIII. f,-' the place of looking, beholding, (^1; 

o o ^ + 

XIX. ^the place of power—and 

" thus lord, master, &c. 

XXI. a place of division—the interval, <6* 


/ / / 


XXII. tcC^ the t,me a °d P^ ace hving, 

XXIII. gyUjIjK a place of habitation- 

refuge, (^1 

To express the* place more particularly, Ok 


is sometimes added to the common form, as, * -*JU 
fuming place, 
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II. The noun of time and plane from the deriva¬ 
tive conjugations is exactly the same with the par¬ 
ticiple passive; and is also used in the Persian. 


Ex, 1. • part. pa*, from the 10th coa. 


rA .;', . deposited—alio a 
(jis ***** place of deposit 


III. The Persian language has terms proper to 
itself for expressing the instrument of action; it does 
not however reject the use of the Arabic instru¬ 
mental noun which is represented by the forms, 

0^.0 *r O y / O • 


Ex 1 governing another 

icate o/rmjLi 

. OfctAjU . JVjff . r o th * k ** * 

7 "^® mwtplien 


IV. All Arabic proper names, and the names of 
things, are introduced into Persian at pleasure. 



Mary, a£=v« Mecca, the eye, 

flesh, Oc> an ancestor, &c, ’ 


. OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 

I. Besides the Arabic participles whjch we have 
already^observed are used as adjective^ there is also 
a plentiful source^of real adjectives formed by affixing 
it to substantives of almost every denomination, 
which are freely introduced into the Persian. 



ON *HE INTRODUCTION OF 

Ex. humane, earthly, 

Egyptian," &c. ' 


II. The masculine singulars of Arabic superlatives 
are used in the Persian both as substantives and ad¬ 
jectives. 

• * 

®*' , , - , I * \« 1 thrmostfqrtunale 

I. as a sub. governing soother foi »t, (jU; CaAmj • o( Utnes 


9, ps an ad. qualifying * sub. 
going be lore. 





at a most luthy 
time 


lit The masculine plurals of Arabic superlatives 
are used in the Persian • both as Substantives and ad¬ 
jectives. ^ 


Ex. 

1. ns a sub, governing another fol. it. 


I the great 
1 the age 


meu of 


9, as an ad qualifying a sub t 
going befoie, 




most lllust » ott * 

J V, ."M- ai L/ppersonages 


IV, The feminine singulars of Arabic superlatives 

are used in the Persian as adjectives. 

* 

Ex. 1 .^qualifying a sub. going C5V ^cjjo^r ynoa 


a 

V. Arabic ordinal numbers are used in the Persian 
* adjectives. 

W 

P,. . Mb. brfoift Jjl v'j 0le m S V 
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Of the FORM o/ARABIC WORDS *Sek i«<rf 
in the PERSIAN. 

s,. 1 kW> 

I. All Arabic infinitives, participles, substantives* 
and adjectives, are introduced into the Persian ip,the 
form of the nominative, which throws away from the 
last letter every 3pecies of nunnation (% s ); or short 
vowel (2 J ), which they may possess as Arabic words, 
and remain without motion; but when their con¬ 
struction in the Persian requires them to assume 
the termination of another case, they receive it iti 
the same manner as if they were originally Persian 
words; with the following exceptions. , 

1st. When an Arabic w r ord terminating in 
that must be pronounced as I *, becomes the first 
substantive in construction with another substantive 
following it, is actually changed into I, to which 
short is afterwards affixed to show the con* 

structioh, * 

Ex. in construction becomes as % 

the petition of intercession, and so 

also CjS ^-c & c - 

«• 

2d. Feminine Arabic substantives terminating in B’ 
when introduced into the Persian, change some¬ 
times into », and sometimes into Ul t. ‘ . 

Ex^ Caast® friendship, being found written by 
the same author and Osask** * 

3d. Feminine Arabic adjectives and participles ter¬ 
minating io when introduced into the Persiafi, al- 
(i ^ays change * into 

P See Richardson's Arabic Gram, p. 10Q. Canon. IU? f, 
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••Jtatr pure*- it' «» 

aJaJli, t. ^ A^g vo pure friendship. ,v ' ‘', ■ i ' t •^ 

» • •' ^ * <" 'i * * < , i*. 

‘ .w ' ■ ,’ 1 " ' 

„ ,J ‘ ,, * 

• 4M. Arabic particles plural terminating ift 
although introduced into the Persian as nominatives, 
ard originally the oblique cases. 

* t 

fix. cXju* pbU!6 the 

learned ancients thus said. 

5th When *an Arabic infinitive is used in the 
Persian language as an adverb, it is introduced 

in the form of the Arabic accusative without any 

\*£ ^ * 

change, . & 

' A 

Ex. UUttl accidentally, &c. &c. 


OF ABABIC ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. . 


{. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, 
seem to be introduced into the Persian language at 
pleasure. « Of these lifer, Richardson has made a very 
useful Collection in his chapter of separate particles, 
to which I beg leave to refer; observing, at the same 
time, that a knowledge of such as are most frequently 
employed, will easily be acquired from experience 
without any particular instructions. 


OF*ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 




y 


The manner in which different Arabic, pahs pi 
*' are employed to form a variety of compoundec 
made use of in the Persian, is well explainei 
^ T -- - in his Persian Grammar; am 




■ ' *ERft*AN, ■ * QM 

' ' 1 W , ' T J» 

with tig0*vP phrases purely Arabic, and whole 
aentehJIb, which are often met with in Persian au¬ 
thors, tfey^jecjoire a perfect knowledge of the Ara¬ 
bia langosgtyamj do not belong to this place. 


OF ^pTRUCTION OF ARABIC INFI- 

#raV|^r PARTICIPLES, * SUBSTANTIVE^ 
AND ADJECTIVES. 


X. Ift , the Persian language, when Arabic adjec¬ 
tives or participles are made use of to qualify Ara¬ 
bic of^ Persian substantives singular, they agree with 
iflendefeand number. , 


J. an Arabfeltflfc. mat. 


1 " 4 atSfcJS:?flS? *• 

• f* 


3 . a Per*. sab, was. 
an Arabic ad. mas. 


JcXj> an old friend 


4. a Pars, sub. fern- qualified by 
an Arabic ad.fcio. 



'* dear wt« 




i, 


II. When Arabic adjectives and participles are 
made use of to qualify Arabic and Persian substan¬ 
tives oqasculiue and plural, they remain in the mjg* 
oulint .singular. ' 


>* , 
# ■ 


Ex. 

1. an Arable safe. mas. pi. with 
an Atnbic part, mas- sing. • 

f Pn^ apb. woe. ph.witA' - 
an Arab. part. man. ring. 

, 1 y ' . 1 ' 



J^S JW the said officer 

thc * aid brS8tht< * 




222 ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 

III. When Arabic adjectives and participles are 
made use of to qualify Arabic or Persian substantives 
feminine and plural, they are put in the feminine sin¬ 
gular; and often, though not so properly, in the 
masculine singular. 


Ex 

ojjfXt oli*U5‘ ft. -a 


Arabic pari, sin 
both fern, ajid 


masc. 


t. a Persian sub. 
Hem. plur. with 
Arabic part. ting, 
bottf fem, and 
rouse. 




j » j * j * j + o4> SS**" 1 


IV. An Arabic substantive, in the Persian, is often 
rendered definite by a following Arabic adjective or 
participle having the article, JI prefixed. 


I&t. a pub. with a par. pas. 




the prophet elect 


For an account of the genders of Arabic words, 
and of theiy perfect and imperfect plurals, I must 
again refer to Mr. Richardson's Arabic Grammar; 
and to that of Jtfpenius, where the latter subject is 
treated at still greater length. 


%/the INTRODUCTION of the ARABIC into the 
LANGUAGE of IIINDOSTAN. 


I. All the different species of infinitives, partied 
pies, substantives, and adjectives, which we hav<S 
enumerated; and all compounds formed by Arabic 
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and Persian words, are introduced into the language 
of Hindostcyi, in the same forgp,' for the same pur* 
poses, and with the same freedom as in the Persians 
submitting themselves to the different rules of regi¬ 
men and concord that are peculiar to that language; 
in the same manner as if they were words originally 
belonging to it. Arabic adverbs, prepositions, ana 
conjunctions, are also used in the language of Hin¬ 
dustan; but I think less frequently than in the Persian. 




XV. 


OK THE 

^ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 

i , , 

OVTHE A 

HINDUS. 


By SAMUEL DAVI&, Esa. 

• • 

' t 

• Bhagalpur, 15th ftb. 178#. 

TT is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries. 

into the astronomy of the Hindus may lead to 
much curious information, besides what relates merely 
to the science itself; and that attempts to ascertain 
the chronology of this ancient nation will, as th$jy 
have hitherto done, prove unsatisfactory, uitiSs 
assistance be derived from such researches. 


The following communication is not expected to 
contribute towards %o desirable a purpose; but, with 
all its imperfections, it may have the useful effect of 
awakening the attention of others in this country who 
are better qualified for such investigations, and of in¬ 
citing them to pursue the same object .more success* 
fully, by showing that numerous treatises in Sanscrit 
on astronomy are procurable, and that the Brahmens 
are extremely willing to explain them. As an en¬ 
couragement to those who may be inclined to amuse 
themselves in this way, I can farther venture to de¬ 
clare, from the experience I have had, that Sanscrit 
books in this science are more easily translated than 
almost any others, when once the technical terms are 
understood: the subject of them admitting neither 
. of metaphysical reasoning nor of metaphor, but be- 
ing delivered in plain terms and generally illustrated 
^ith examples in practice, the meaning may be well 
^ enough made but, by. the help of a Bandit, through 
the medium of the Persian or the Hindu language. 
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Moreover it does not appear, that skill in the ab¬ 
struse parts of modern mathematics is indispensably 
pecessary; but that with as much knowledge of ge¬ 
ometry and the circles of the sphere as, it may*be 
supposed, most of the members of this society pos¬ 
sess a considerable progress might be made in re* 
y$|iing many interesting particulars, which at pre- 
• lout lie hid to Europeans in the Jyotish, or astrono- 
mical, Sasira. v 

; r JFhe prediction of eclipses and ’other phenomena, 
published in the Hindu Patra , or Almanac, excited 
my.curiosity lohg ago to know by what means it was 
elected; but it urns not until lately that I had any 
iliiaiis of gratification. I had before this been in- 
^feed to think; with many others, that the Brahmens 
pi^sess no more knowledge in astronomy than they 
have derived from their ancestors in tables ready cal¬ 
culated to their hands, and that fetV traces of the 
principles of the science could be found among them; 
but by consulting some Sanscrit r books, I was induced 
to alter my opinion. To. satisfy myself on this sub¬ 
ject, I began with calculating, by a modern Hindu 
formula, an eclipse which will happen in next No¬ 
vember; the, particulars of which process, although 
in some^ieasure interesting, were not sufficient for 
my purpose, as it yet remained to be learnt on what 
grounds some tables used in it were constructed ; 
and for this informatics I was referred to the Surya 
Siddhanta, an original treatise, and reputed a divine 
revelation. For a copy of the Surya Siddhanta I am 
indebted to Sir Robert Chambers , who procured it 
other books at Benares; but the obscurity of 
biBy technical terms made it sometimes difficult to 
hO^bderstood even >by the Pandit I employed, who 
aO means deeply versed in the science he 
if; By his diligence, and through th$ 
t © assistance of Mr. Duncan at Benares, who 1 * 
procured for me die Tika } or Commentary, this 
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difficulty was dt lenglfc surmounted; arid a compuia- 
tion of the above-mentioned eclipse, not merely &« 
the principtSs* but strictly by the rules* of the 
Siddhanta, is what I propose now to present you with, 
after such preliminary observations as may be ftecei^;' 
sary to make it intelligible. 

1 , > 

I suppose it sufficiently well known, that the Hindu 
division of the ecliptic into signs, "degrees, 8c c* is the; 
same as ours; that their astronomical year is sydereal/ 
or containing that space of time in which the sun, de*/ 
• parting from a star, returns, to the samd; that it coriH 
mences on the instant of his entering the sign 
or rather the Hindu constellation MesheC*; that e4ch agfe' 
tronomical month contains as many even days/anti 
fractional parts as he stays in each sigh £ and that .the/ 
civil differs from the astronomical account of tim&: 
only in rejecting those fractions, and beginning the 
year and month at sunrise,.instead of the jnterntediate.* 
instant of the artificial day or night Hence arises th*r' : 
unequal portion of time .assigned to each month do- ■ 
pendent on the situation of the stiffs apsis, and the; 
distance of the Verbal equinoctial cditife from the 
beginning of Atfestma in the Hindu sphere; and by; 
these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by 
intercalary days, have been subject to. An expiana*. 
tion of these matters would lead me beyoncf my pro* 
sent intention, which is to give a general account only 
of the method by which the Hindus compute eclipses, 
arid thereby to show, that a late French author was too 
hasty in asserting generally that they determine them 

. . . , ,, , . . w i .. . 

' >. 4 

* Or, to be more particular, on bis entering the JNacshatra, or 
lunar maftsicm.( 4*wini). Tb«re were formerly only twenty-severi 
Nacshalras: a 23 th (Abhijit) has been since added, taken oat of the 
21st and 22d, named Uttaraskara and Sravana. These three in , 
their order comprehend 10°, 5°, and ll° 40 of the Zodiac: the 
rest comprehend 13° 20 each. 

Vol. II. Q 
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5^1 p^re typs frpjp ,<Jes 0 ryi& tfe^i ^proa^ of lgoo* 
France w$,$h Mons; Smnerqt has icpplieq^ tpa^po in* 
Wry» I believe, the Hindu science of astronomy will 
be, Ip unci as well known now as it ever was amqng 
themj. aUhough, perhaps, not so generally, by reason 
e$ the little encouragement men of science at present 
',.n^ei with, compared with what they formerly did un* 
their native princes. *• 

I;’ \ '_ • 

' ■ fillies been common with astronomers to fix on somfe 
epoch!, from winch, as from a radix, to compute the 
planetary motions ; and the a.nci $t$Hindus chose that 
W|iht; of time counted back when, according to their 
Mplibtps'^as ;?f tKci“ba„d.determined them, they must have 
:||ejt";ih cpiyuhction in the beginning of Mesha, or 
''Jlri.esi : and Coeval wittt which circumstance they sup* 
posed the creation* This, as it concerned the planets 
only, would have produced a moderate term of years 
Compared with the enormous antiquity that will bp 
*.. Itafej&fter stated; but, haying discovered a slow mo¬ 
tion qf the'nodes and apsides also, and taking it into 
^ they found it would require *,length 

Sri&A corte^nding with W* 

expired,wh£n they were so situated, and 23641 15 Up 
y^ars more, before they would return to the same si¬ 
tuation again, forming together the grand anomalistic 
period, denominated a Calm, and fancifully assigned 
' as the day of Brqftmq. 1 he C<%# they divided mto 
Uwwwtpm, and greater and less Fttgos. The use 

t the idamdnUra is not stated in the Surya ,S\ddnqn- 
that oftheitfnM or greater 1%, is sufficiently 
’ eriSept, as being an anomalistic period of the sun and 
*i die end of which the latter, with hpr apogee 
node, is found, together wi^th. the spn* 


* traniUtfon of Mons, Sowurets Voyage 






difference between their mean sad true ant 


< *L 





/These cycles being so constructed as to ccuftigte 
certain number of mean solar days^ and the Hitin 
system assuming that at the creation,* when the 
began tbeir motions, a right line, drawn from 
equinoctial point Lanca trough* the centre of 
earth, would; if continued, hare passed through 
centre of the sun and' plane ts to the first star in*#r/ 
their mean longitude for any proposed time after wa 
may be computed by proportion. As the revolnth 
a planet makes in any cycle are to the number of di 
composing it, so are the days given tp its motibh'te 
that time; and the even revolutions being reject&t? 
the fraction, if any, shows its mean longitude at mid* 
night under thdir first meridian of Lanca: for places 
east or west of that meridian a proportional allowance^' 
made for the difference of longitude on the earth’s sU*v 
face, called in Sanscrit the Desantara, ■ The position^ 
of the apsides and nodes are computed in th| sata# 
manner: and the equation of the mean to the true" 
place determined on principles which wil^ bc hereafter* 
mentioned. ; 


• - . i * " , * v - */* si 

The division of the Maha Yug into the 
Treta , Ehcapar, and Cali ages, does not appear -from;: 
the SurgaStddhanta to answer ahy practical astronod^* 
cal purpose, but to have been formed on idea$ siini- 
lar to* the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the 
Greeks. Their origin has however been ascribed to th« 
precession of the equinoxes by those who wdl ofjeoUrse 
refer the Manwantera and Calpa to the sapm founda¬ 
tion; either way the latter will be found anomalistic, as 
lms been described, if I rightly understand the follow¬ 
ing passage in the %st section ofihe Stirt/a Stddhanta; 
the tratrslatron ,of which is, I believe, herd correctly 
given! a Q % 




53fl on *rnt computations 

4t Time, Of the denomination Murta*, is 
<* estimated by respirationst si* respirations make a 
u Vieafa t sixty Vicalm a Danda, sixty Dandas a Nac- 
* 4 ehatm day, and thirty Nacsthaira days a Nacshafra 
*f mopth. The Savan month is that contained be- 
4t Wien thirty successive risings Of Surya, and varies in 
** !S5 according to the Lagna Bhuja. Tiiirty 

** Tittyis compose the Chandra month. The Saura 
u month is that in*which the sun desciibes one sign 
** $f the Zodiac, and his passage through the twelve 
41 signs in one year, and one of those years is a Deva 
“ dajy, or day Of the Gods. \V hen it is day at Asura f 
4 * it is night with the Gods, and when it is day with the 
** Gods it is night at Asura, Sixty of the Deva days 
41 multiplied by six give the Deva year, and twelve 
44 hundred of the Deva ; years form the aggregate of 
u the four Yugas, To determine the Sattra years 
11 contained in this aggregate, write down the follow ing 
tf numbers, 4, 3, Si, which multiply by 10,000; the 
14 product 4,350,000 is the aggregate or Maha Yuga, 
*• including the Sandhi and Sandhyama Tins is 
*■ divided into four Yugat, by reason of the difie- 
u rent proportions of Yirtue prevailing on earth, in 
u the following manner: — Divide the aggregate 
** 4,350,000 by 10, and multiply the quotient by four, 
u for tbe Satya Yug, by three for the Tretu, by two 

. .. . . . .. . .. 1 ". " ■ . ■ ■ I . .. . 

* This is mean sydereat time* — A Nacshatui, ot sydereal day, is 
the time in which the earth makes a turn upon Us axis, or accord* 
iftg 1 10 the Hindus, in which the stats make no complete revolution. 
This St shorter than the Srn an, o t solar day, which varies m it* 
length according to t the fMgna Ithuja, or right ascension, an 1 also 
irom the atm's unequal motion m the ecliptic; for both which 
^jn^haiftSances the Hindus have their equation tf time, as wilt ap¬ 
pear b the calculation of the eclipse. 

f JsatMf the south pole, the habitation of the Asura Loca, oi 
demons with whom the ikvm, who reside at Sumeru , the north 
pole* wage tteroal wat 

XfyttMi and SdnAM/ania, the morning and evening twilight. 
Xhc propel woids, 1 Mieve, arc bandhya and Sundhyansa. 


w for tl& by ' 

M vide'^jtlj^-of 1 *in>' Yttgs by six ' 'fi^irvi^ 

“ Smdhtytikm: ■ Seventy-one fugs 
“ierit; andat the close of each .Mauranfera ft, 

*Va Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, during i,, r . r „. 
^ there is a universal deluge. Fourteen 
41 teras, including the Sandhi, compose a Calpa^ ain^H 
“at the commencement of each Cpljpa - there;,is'V^ ; r 
“ Sandhi equal to ibp Satya Yug'or 1,728,000 ^ A 
“ years. A Caiph is therefore equal; to i()00; 

“ Vugs, One Catpa is a day with Bmhmu f m 
44 night is pf the sam£ length ; and the period of > 
“life is JOO pf frig years.'One h alf Pf.the/teff^iif 1 •• 
“ Brahma's ljfe t qr fifty years, i* cSjptiSijl/ 

“remainder the first Calpa h begun; apd six;i$d»£‘ 

“ wanteras y including the Sandkt^ftre expired. The; 
“seventh Mamcanterd, into which we are now 
“ vanced, is nafned Vaioamcata. Of this Mai\tmntyrfc. 

“ twenty seven Maha Yogs are elapsed, and are 
“ now in the Satya Ydg of the twenty-eighth,‘ whl|h 
“ Satya Yug consists of J,728,000 Saura years; The'; 
“whole amount of years expired fromr the heglu-; 
“ ning of the Calpa* to the present time, may lmhcp| 
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V ^3*0000 X *7 ** 116640000 

Age of the *Sth '' 

Maha Yug , da ry sgooft’ 

1970784ee® v , 
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“ hfc computed; but from the number of yeas* so 
“ fetifcd, most be mode ft detraction of pne bunded 
“ times four hundred and seventy-four divine years, 
“ qt of that product multiplied by three hundred and 
“ stxij for human years, tliat being the term of BraJh- 
** wa's employment in the creation; after which the 
** planetary motions commenced. 

“Sixty Wcalas make One Cala, sixty Calm ope 
4 $kaga, thirty Bhagas one Jtrni, and there are 
1 twelve Basis in the Bhagana *. 

“ f In one Vug, Borya, Buddha, and Suer a perform 
MHOOOO Madnyamd revolutions through the Zodiac, 
“ MmgGda,Vrihaspati^ and Sani, make the same num- 
her oi Sighra revolutions through it; Chandta makes 
<577^333^ ^ Madhyama revolutions; Manqala 
“ 2$9G83'i Madhyama revolutions; B add ha's Sit hr as 
"are 17£M7<)60; Vrihatpati' $ Madhyama 3 (j i-^20: 
u Sacra's Sighras 70 ‘ 2 <&J 7 (? t Sam's Madhyamas are 
J4&id8. 1 he C handrochcha it volutions are 48{&03, 
" She retrograde revolutions of the Chartdrapata aie 

41 $82m 


. i# , roi itained between sunrise and sunrise 

IS the JfkHnii Savan day: the nuinbti of thos< days 

* The division of tfeg $haqaiui, or Zodiac, into signs, de¬ 
grees &c. 

f ^nn/a, the Son} hnddha. Mercury, 8ucra> Venus; Martmh, 
Mars; Vuhaipan, Jupiter, Sam, Sdtnrn, ihtmdra, the Moon; 
j* Ckana^i t’ckcha, thandt othcha, the Moon 1 ** apogee, (hm* 
tim PnUt, the Moon's ascending node lhe Mndkynma i evolutions 
of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the Siqhut revolutions of Venus and 
Mercury, answer to.their revolutions about the bun. 

. ^ '577-W336—432000Q $3433336 lunar month?, or lunations 

iti>« Y*$. 


,*5779*7#** D ‘ *** *’ 
and w s0 - 6 ‘ «• 

t D, H, H $ 

iiea ttiean lunation, or in English time, SU), i% 44 2. 45"' 36"". 

** Adbi or mpsfcalary lunar months 

vx 4920000 solar sydereal years. 


u 0 

fbd 
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c * cont^ltiM in ft Yttgfo 1577917828the number 
“ of Nmhma days 4582237828t; of CAuwdtafc days 
u HJOjOfMXlSO; 0 1' Adhi months 1593J36; of Cthaua 
<( WU'hfo 25082259; of Saura months 5184Q0UO. 
' "Yarn either of the planets JNacshatra days deduct 




»^.3^5 1 i$ t 3], 3i, 24. diurnal revolution* of th# 

3 Sun, the length of the Hindu year, 

•f , -^~^r~|=365. 15, 31, SI. 24. diurnal revolutions of the 
43 1 stars in one year. 

^-~~^l=*=i27. 19 18. i, 37. &c the Moon’s periodical rhottth. 

, s /S 333 l l he 160J000080 Chandra, or lunlr days, railed also 
Tit’Jus, are each one thirtieth part of the moon’s synodical month 
or relative period, and vary m length according to the Inequa* 
lity of her motion from the sun. The Cshaya Tit'his and ddhi* 
or intercalary lunar months, are sufficiently evident. 

The sun and planets preside alternately over the days of the 
week, which ire named accordingfy. The fir-t day after the 
creation was Raviiar, or Sunday, it begah at midnight, under the 
meridian of Lanca, and the tlaviun of the Hindu » corresponds 
with our Sunday. I he sun and .planets m the same manner govern 
the year-?, hence they may be said to have 1 *ecU of jears PanitVs 
prophecy is supposed to mean mefo of years 
1 he Hindu eyile of 00, supposed by some to he the Chal^e&n 
Sosos, is referred to the planet Jupiter: one of these years Is 
'* taual to the time in which by the mean motion, he {Prthasputi) 
“ advances one degfee m his orbit. * (Commentary on the hutyu 
Siddhanta ) This ejele is, I believe, wholly applied to astrology. 
Neither this cycle ot bo nor the Puu s day are mentioned in this 
part of the Surya Siddhanta . where they might be expected to occur, 
rerh ip$, on inquiry, there may be found some reason for supposing 
them both of a later itivfention. (t The Puns inhabit behind 
* Chandra, and their mid-diy happens when l handra k in con* 
“ junction with Surya; and their midnight, when f hand)a is in opposi¬ 
tion to Sui^a; their morning, or sunn e, at the end of half the 
" Chfhud Paisha, and their sumet at the end of half the Svtto 
0 PacsJui; this is declared in the Sedtlya Sunhttu. Their names 
0 are dgru, Sivati, toe. their day and night are therefore together 
,{ equal to one C Kandia month ” (Commentary.) Hence, it appears* 
the Hindus have obst rvtd that the moon revolves once on hei axis 
m a lunar mouth, and consequently has the same side always opposed 
to the earth * They have also noticed the difference of her apparent 
Magnitude m the horizon and on the meridian, and endeavour to ex¬ 
plain the cause of a phenomenon, which Europeans as well as them* 
« lvcs are at a loss to act ount for. 
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“ the number of its revolutions, the remainder will 
“ be the number of its Savan days contained in a Yug. 
u The difference between the number oT the revolu- 
“ tjons of Surya and Chandra gives the number®of 
** Chandra months; and the difference between the 
u Saura months and Chandra monthsg ives their nurcK 
“ her of Adhi months* Deduct the Sayan days from 
* Joe Chandra days, the remainder will be the num- 
** ter of Ttt'hi Cshayas, The number of Adhi months, 
** fifAt Cshayas, Nacshatfk, Chandra, and Savan 
u da^s, multiplied severally by ifioo, give the num* 
“ ber Of each contained in a Calpa. 

H The number of Mandochcka revolutions, which 
" revocations are direct, or according to the order of 
“ the signs contained in a Calpa , is of Surya 387: 
u of fAangala 204; at* Buddha 363; of Vrihaspati 
M #00; of Sucra 53$; of Sani 39* 

“The number of revolutions of the Patas, which 
“ revolutions are retrograde, or contrary to the order 
w §f the signs contained in a Calpa, is of Uangala 
M jgp4j of Buddha 4BB; of Vrihaspati 174; of Su- 
** w# $03; of Sani 002. The Fata and Uchcha of 
,f Chandra are already mentioned.” 

, * 

It must be observed, that, although the planetary 
motions as above determined, might have served for 
computations in the time of Mtya, the author of the 
Surya SiddhaUta , yet for many years past they have not 
tflHSM found to agree with the observed places jin the 
heavens in every instance; and that corrections have 
atJebrdingly been introduced, by increasing or reducing 
those numbers. Thus the motions of the moon’s apo¬ 
gee and node are now increased in computations of 
their places by the addition of four revolutions each in 
a Yug to their respective numbers above given. The 
name of these corrections, denominated in Sanscrit 
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Bya, w explained in a passage of the or Cota* 
mentary, on the $utya Siddkanta^ wherein is main¬ 
tained the priority of that Sastra , in point of time, 
to*aU others. The translation of that passage, together 
with the text it illustrates,is as follows: 


V?\jL 


(Surya SiddkantaJ. “Area (the Sun) addressing 
“ Met/a, who attended with reverpnee, said, Let your 
“ attention, abstracted from human concern, be wholly 
l< applied to what J. shall relate. Surya in every for- 
“ mer Yug revealed to the Munis the invariable science 
“ of astronomy, planetary motions may alter; 

“ but the principles of that science are always the 


“ same.” 


The Commentary. — “Hence it appegfs, that the 
“ Surya Siddkanta was prior to the Brahma Siddkanta 
“ and every otbe*’ >Sastru; because this Sastra must be 
“ the same that was revealed in every former Yug^ al- 
u though the motions of the planets might have been 
“ different. The variation in the planetary motions 
“ is mentioned in the Vishnu Dhermotter, which di- 
“ rects that the planets be observed with an iustfa* 
“ ment, whereby their agreement or disagreement 
“ may be determined in regard to their computed 
M places; and in case of the latter, an alloaifttee of 
“ Bija accordingly made. Vasisht'ha in his Siddkanta 
t( also recommends this occasional correction of Bija t 
“ saying to the Muni Mandavya , “ I have shown you 
" how to determine some matters in astronomy; but 
“thejnean motion of Surya and the other planets 
u will be found to differ in each Yug.” Accordingly 
u Aryabhatta, Bramagupta , and others, having ob* 
“ served the heavens, fonned rules on the principles 
11 of former Sastras , but which differed from each 
“other in' proportion to the disagreements which 
they severally observed of the planet^ with re* 
u spect to their computed places. 
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** Why the Mmh % who certainly knew* did nok 
H give the particulars of those deviations, may seem 
4< unaccountable, when the men Aryabnatta, Bunk* 
“ magdpta, and others, have determined them. The 
“ reason was, that those deviations are not in them# 
*• selves uniform; and to state their variations would 
** b$ve been endless. It was therefore thought better 
that otamimtiona at diffesent times should be made 
^ and due corrections of The Bija introduced. A 
* (ranita Sasha, whose rules aie demonstrable, is 
" true; and when conjunctions oppositions, and 
u other planetary phenomena, calculated by such 
M Sasttas, are found not to agieewiih observation, 
0 proportionable Bija may be introduced without 
tl any derogation from their credit It was therefore 
M necessary that this Sastra (the Surya Stddhanta) 
41 should be revealed in each Yug, and that other 
u Sastras should be composed by thft Munis. 

u 

u The original Sastrd then appears to be the Surya 
Stddhanta; the second, the Brdhma Siddhanta the 
** third, tile Paulastya Siddhanta; the fourth, the Soma 

vtiSdjbpia." 

In j&i follow ing table are given the periodcal revo- 
futionPaf tne planets, their nodes and apsides, accord# 
mg to the Surya Siddhanta. The corrections of Bija 
at present used, are contained in one column*, and 
the inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic in an* 
other. The obliquity of the ecliptic is inserted ac~ 


* This I most, hbwever, at present onwt» not having as yet dis¬ 
covered the corrections of this fund that will bring even the Sun’s 
place, computed by the Surya Siddhanta , exactly to an agreemtnt 
with the agronomical boohs in present use. Of those books, the 
principal ire the Grakala^ham, composed about 268 years ago, the 
tables of Mmarand* used at Benares and Tirbtit , and the Sid'd- 
hunt* tfakatfa, used ft Nadya; the last written in 15 u Sacu y ox 
{jS years ago. 
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cording to tbo «an»e S^w, Its diminution does not 
appear to tjaire been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Macatanda, end also in the 
GtaJmlaghava, the latter written only ^6'8 years ago # 
it^is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sanscrit 
the Crmti, and spoken of in the Tfca, pr commen¬ 
tary on the Surya Siddhltnta , as the Sun’s pata or 
node, is not noticed in the foregoing passage of that 
book^and, as the Hindu astronomers seetn to en¬ 
tertain an idea of the subject different from that of 
its revolution through the Platonic year, I shall far¬ 
ther on give a translation of what is mentioned, both 
in the original and commentary, concerning it. 

The next requisite for the computation of the eclipse 
is the portion *of the Calpa expired to the present 
time, which is determined, in the following manner: 

The Surya Siddhanta is supposed to have bdta re¬ 
ceived, through divine revelation, towards the cros|p of 
the Satya age, at the end of which, 50 of the years 
of Brahma were expired, and of the next Calpa i or 
day, 6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Vugs, dnd the Satya 
age of the 28th Vug, together with the Scmdya or 
twilight at the beginning of the Calpa ; the aggre* 
gate of which several periods is 1970784000 years 
elapsed* of tfamCW/w* to the beginning of the last 
Treta age; to which add the Tr$t* and J)wa//ar ages 
together with the years elapsed of the present tali 
age, for the whole amount of **ydereal years from the 
beginning of the Calpa to the present Bengal 3 ear. 
But in the foregoing quotation it w observed, from 
that amount of yeais must be made a deduction of 
47400 divine, or J70ff4000 human or sydereal years, 
the term of Brahma's employment in the woik of 
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creation ; for> as the Universe was not completed, the 
planetary motions did not commence until that? por¬ 
tion of the calpa was elapsed* 

i 

This deduction appears to have been intended as a 
correction, which, without altering the date of the 
Calpa as settled, probably* by yet more ancient astro'* 
nomers, might (joined perhaps with other regulations) 
bring the computed places *of the planets to an agree-* 
orient with their observed places, when the Surya $idd~ 
hanta was written; and, as the arguments of its com* 
nientator in support of the propriety w of it, without- 
prejudice to other authors, contain some curious par¬ 
ticulars, I hope I ruay be excused for departing from 
my immediate object to insert a translation of them. 

“ In the Surya Siddhanta, SomaSiddhanfa, Praja* 
“ Pelt, VcuishtVia, and other Saslras , this deduction 
“ is required to be made fi orn the Culpa , because at 

the end of that term the planetary motions dom- 
“ menced. The sou of Jishnu , who understood four 
“ Vedas , and Itlmscaracharya, considered these mo^ 
“ tions as commencing with the Calpa. It may seem 
“ strange that there should be such a disagreement 
c< Some men say, As it is written that the Calpa is 
M the day of Btahma , and as a day is dependent on 
“ the rising and setting of the sun, the motion of the 
k< sun and planets must have begun with the Calpa $ 
i( and therefore Brahmagupta should be followed: 
“ But I think otherwise. The Calpa % or Brahma's day, 
“ is not to be understood as analogous to the solar day 
“ otherwise than as containing a determined portion 
“ of time; neither is it at all dependent on the com- 
u mencemeift of the Calpa; but, being.composed of the 
“ same periods as the latter, it will not end until the 
“ term of years here deducted shall be expired of the 
“ next Calpa » The motions of the Graha$ must 
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“ therefore he computed fmt the point of time here 
y stated, es the beginning of Bmkma't day, end not 
4 ‘ as Brahmagupta and others direct* from the begin- 
4 ‘ ning of the Calpa; which will not* be found to im- 
u swer. 4 

% 

u Otb#? men say, that rules derived from the Ganifa 
** Sastra and agreeing with observation, are right; 
“ that any peuod deduced from such a mode of com* 
4 * putation, and the planets determined to have been 
u then in the first of Mmfm, may be assumed j that 
** it will therefore answer either Way, to consider these 
44 motions as beginning with the Culpa, or after the 
11 above-mentioned period of it was expired. This 
%t however is not true; for in the instance of Mangala 
u there will be found a great difference* as is heie 
44 Shown. The revolutions of Mangala m a Calpa, 
44 according to Brahmagupta, are ***682852*2, and, 
44 by the rule of proper tion^ the revolutions of Man - 
“ gain m 1706x000 years arc *07*47* 7* 28° O' 16"* 
H For any other planet, on trial, a similar disagree- 
*' meat will be found, and the proposition of coroput- 
H ing from either period must be erroneous. More- 
* 4 over, of what use is it to make computations for a 
** spaew of pme, when the planets and their motions 
** were not in being? 

M It might, however, from the foregoing circum- 
44 stances, be imputed to Brahmagupta and the 
44 rest, that they have given precepts through igfto- 
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“ ranee, or with intent to deceive*-**Thai having 
“ stated the revolutions of the planets different from 
u the account revealed by Sunw, they must certainly 
“ have been tn error—* That Brahmagupta could not 
“ Jiave counted the revolutions from the beginning of 
“ the Calpa: neither could he from the mean mo- 
“ tion of the planets* have so determined them.—Ho 
“ was a- mortal* and therefore could not count the re* 
volutions.—Although the rule of proportion should 
” bo granted to baye served his purpose for the revo- 
“ lutions of the planets, yet it certainly could not* for 
** those of their Mandochoha , because it was not within 
“ the term of a man’s life to determine the mean mo* 
“ tion of the Mandochcka; and this assertion is justi- 
“ fied by the opinion of Bhascaracharya. But the rule 
“ of propoition could not have answered even for the 
c< planets; ‘for, although their mean motion be ob» 
“ served one day, and again the next, how can a man 
“ be certain of the exact time elapsed between the two 
observations? And if there be the smallest error in 
“ the elapsed time, *the rule of pioportion cannot 
4< answer for such great periods. An error of the 
“ to-millionth part of a second (VicalaJ m one day, 
ft amounts to forty degrees* in the computation of a 
“ Calpa; and the mistake of 1-tenth of a respiration in 
“ one Saura year, makes a difference in the same pe* 
“ riod of 20000 days. That it is therefore evident* 
14 Brahmagupta's motive for directing the plane taiy 
“ motions to be computed as commencing with the 
u CalpOf was to deceive mankind, that he had 
“ not # the authority of the Mums, because he differ* 
“ from theSarya Siddhanta, Brahma Siddhanla, Soma 
“ Si$dhanta; from Vaskhtka , and other Mums. 


■% 


* The error be more than 43° 
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»* Such tfplotens would hove no foundation, as I 
!* shall proceed to show. Btahmaguptp's rules are 
H Consistent with the practice of the Pandits his pro* 
*^decessors; and ho formed them from the Purutia 
** Vishnu Dhermottara, wherein is contained the 
* Brahma Siddhanta; and the periods given by Ary^ s 
“ nbhaUd&tz derived from the Parasera Sidahtmla: 

** the precepts of the Munis are therefore the autho* • 
w Saties of Brahmagupta, Aryabhatta , and Bhasca - 
“itocharfra, whose rules cannot be deceitful. The 
“ Mums themselves differed with regard to the num- 


u her of £Wm*days In a Yug, which is known from 
“ the PanehaSiddhanta, composed by Vara Acharya; 
M wherein are proposed two methods of computing 
** the sun's place, the one according to the Surya 
4 * Siddhanta, the other according to the Mofnaca Siad- 
u hunt a; whence it appears that there were diffe* 
“ rent rules of computation even among the Munis . 
u ft is also mentioned in the Twa on the Varaha 


u Sanhita, that, according to the Paulustya Siddhanta, 
“ there was formerly a different number of Savan 
u *|wrs estimated in a Yug. The maxims therefore of 
u Brahmagupta and the other two, agreeing with those 
44 of the Munis, are right; but should it even be 
“ supposed t*Jiat the Munis themselves could be 
411 mistaken, yet Brahmagupta and the other two had 
“ the sanction of the fellas, which in their numerous 
u Sac'has (branches) have disagreements of the same 
14 hind; and, according to the Sacalya Sanhita, 
M Brahma, in the revelation he made to Narcd , told 
H bjm> although a circumstance or thing were not 
** perceptible to the senses, or reeoncileable to rea- 
u sou, if authority for believing it should be found 
** in the Vedas, it must be received as true. 


^ If a planet’s place, computed both by the &ury% 
“ Siddhanta and Parasera Siddhanta, should be found 
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4 to* differ, which rule must be received as right? 

‘ I answer, # That which agrees with his pace 

* by observation: and the Munis gave the satbe dfe 
k Action. If computations from the beginning of 
v the Calpi, and from the period staled in the $imfd 
1 Siddhanta give a difference, as appears hi the m* 

‘ stance of Manga la, which of the two periods to be 
‘ computed from is founded in jtruth? I say it is 

* of no consequence to *us whfeb, since our ob-> 

‘ ject is only to know which period answers for com- 
‘ putation of the planetary places in our time, hot 

* at the beginning of the Calpa. The difference 

* found in computing according to Brahmagupta and 

‘ the Munis, must be corrected by au allowance of* 
‘ hija, or by taking that diffeience as the eshepa; 

‘ but the books of the Munis must not bo altered, 

4 and the rules given by Brahmagupta Varavharya, 

4 and Aryabhatta may be used with such precautions, 

4 Any person may compose a set of rules for the com-* 

* mou purposes of astronomy; but, with regard its 
‘ the duties necessary in eclipses, the computation 
4 mu9t be made by the books of the Munis, and the 
4 bija applied; and in this manner it was that Vurctha, 

4 Aryabhatta , Brahmagupta, and Ccsava Samoaf* 

4 sara , having obscived the planets and made due al* 

4 lowance of bija , composed their books* 

“ Canesa mentions, that the Grahas were right in 
4 - their computed places in the time of Brahma, 
44 Acharya , Vasi&ht'ha, Casyapa, and others, by the 
44 rules they gave, but in length of time they differed: 
44 after which, at the dose of the Satya age, Sutya 
44 revealed to Maya a computation of their true places. 
“ The rules then received answered during the Truta 
14 and Dwapar ages, as also did other rules formed 
4 ‘,by the Munis during those periods. In the begin 4 * 
t{ mng of the Cali Yug, Parascia'& book answered; 
44 but Aryabhatta , many years after, having examined 
Vox.. II. ft 
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** heaven*, found Some deviation, and in trod weed 
Correction of fijy#. After him, when further de- 
** mtioua were observed, Durga SMa , Mihira, and 
" others, made corrections. After them came the 
** son Of JisfnU and Brahmagupta, and made correc¬ 
tions; After them Cesava, settled the places of 
if the'placets; and, sixty years after Cesava, his son 
** Ganesa made corrections. ” 

* ✓ 

We have now, according to the Hindu system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and upsides, 
and the elapsdd time since they \terp in conjunction 
in the first of Mcsha, with which, by the rule of pro¬ 
portion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
ptWpsect time of the present year. It i$, however, 
elfeerved in the Snrifa Siddhaufa , that to assume a 
period do great is unnecessary; for use, the computa¬ 
tion may be made from the beginning of the Treta - 
age, at which instant all the Grahas , or moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjunction m 
J$csha, except the apogees and ascending nodes, 
i^fttehlnust therefore be computed from the creation. 
Thi? satpc is true of the beginning of the present Cali - 
agO: for the, greatest common divisor of the number 
of days composing the Maha Yng and the planetary 
revolutions in that period, is four, whfch quotes 
394479457 days, or 1080000 yeajs; and the Treta 
and Dmpur ages contain together just that number 
of years. The present Hindu astronomers therefore 
find it unnecessary to go farther back than the begin¬ 
ning of the Cali rug* in determining the mean lou- 

. . . . . ... .. ...— ' i. . . . . . . . . . 

', * Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common 
awl, gp farther bank than to some assigned date of theeera Saca; 
m laving the planets* places determined for that point of time, 
TO^ycompdte their mean placet and other requisites for^ny pro- 
iftewwds by tables, or by combinations of figures cbn- 
iritfti to facilitate the work; as in Grahaiaghaia, Siddhanta Ra- 
fktya, Slid many other books. An enquirer into Hindu astronomy 
bating access to such books only, might easily be led to assert 
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gitude of the planets themselves hut fipr the* posi¬ 
tion of thcir a apsides and nodes, {he elapsed tipnC since 
thp creation must be used; or at least in inlfancefy as 
of the sun, when the numbers 387 and 4S2,Q(HK)OQ 
arc incdfamensurable but bv unity. I have how$ve* 
in the accompanying computation, taken the latter 
period in both cases. 

For the equation of tha mean lo the true anomaly, 
in which the solution of triangles^? concerned, and 
which is next to be considered, the Jlindus make use 
of a canon of sines constructed according to the 
Surya Siddhanta,) in the following manner;-—“Divide 
“ the number of minutes contained in one sine 1800 
“ by eight, the quotient 225 is the first Jyapinda, hr 
“ the first of the twenty-fourth portions'of half the 
“ string of the bow. Divide the first Jyapinda by 
“ 225, the qqotient 1 deduct from the dividend, 
“ and tiie remainder 224 add to the first for the $e~ 
“ cond t hjapinda 44.9. Divide the second Jyapinda 
u by 225, the quotient being J, and the fraction 
“ more than half a minute, deduct 2 from the fore- 
“ going remainder 224, and add the remainder 
“ so found to the second for the third Jyapinda 671. 
il Divide this by 225, the quotient 3 -deduct from 
“ the last remainder 222; the remainder so found 
“ 219, add to the third for the fourth Jyapinda 890. 
“ Divide this by 225, and the quotient deduct from 
“ the last remainder; the remainder so found add 
“to the fourth for the fifth Jyetpinda 1J05, and 
“ proceed in this manner until the twenty^four Vra» 

» 

■ 1 ■ . . .. . .. | . . .*. 


that the P>i ahmam complete eclipses by setforrm, touched in ent$» 
matical versa, out of which it would be difficult to develope their 
systSiftgf astaonomy; and this 1 apprehend was the case with Mon*. 
Somem. The Jyoiish Pundits in general, it is tiue, Unow^ittle 
more of astronomy than they learn from such hooks, and they 
are consequently yery ignorant of the principles of the scipnge; 
but there are some to be met with who are better informed. 

It 9 
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“ tained between the jya end iU arc* dr that hue 
“ which represents the arrow of a bow, mustte t*a- 
“ mined, atfd the number of minutes therein eon- 
“Gained and taken for the afcramajya, The circle 
“may represent any space of land; the bhujqjya* is 
“ the bhuja; the cotijya the eoi, and the tr/jya the 
“ carna. The square of the bhttjajya deducted from 
“ the square of the trijya, leaves the square of the 
“ cotijya; the root of which is the cotijya; and, in 
“ the satpe manner, from the cotijyh is determined the 
“ bhujajya. The cotyutcramajya deducted from the 
“ trijya , leaves the Ohujacramajya. The bhnjot-crama~ 
*‘ jya deducted from the trijya leaves the cotkranwjya. 
“ When the bhujajya, is the first division of the trijya’, 
“ the cotijya is the twenty-three temaining divisions; 
u which cotijya deducted from the trijya, leaves the 
“ bhnjotcmmajya . On this principle aie the jym gi- 
u veil in the tcxt'.f they may be determined by cal- 
* k culation also, as follows: 

“ The trijya take a3 equal to 3438 minutes, and con- 
“ taining twenty-four jyapindas; its half is the jya of 
“ one sine, or 1719*; winch is the eighth jyapmda, or 
“ the sixteenth cotijya/nnda. The square of the 
“ trijya multiply by three, artd divide the product by* 
“ 4, the square root of the quotient is the jya Of 
“ two sines, or Q977\ The square root of half t(»e 
“ squaie of the hijiyt is the^ri of one sine and an half 
“ (13°) or U431; which, deducted from the trijya 
“ leaves the utcramajya 1007% By this u1crtimc{)ya 
“ multiply the trijya; the square root of half the pro- 
“ duct is the jya 30, or 1315"* The square 

“ of this deduct from the square of the trijya, the 

* i* 

ii - Tl b ~ ~ 1 * 1 '■>■ . . . . fci iwn >!*■■?■» . . .Wi <l'IW» l 'W> Hnl il|»Hiji| | * |l «■» ( * —* . . 

1 

* fifugqya, the tine complement. 

f 4 diagram might here he added for illustration; jsat it must 
ho unneceaaiy to any one who has the smallest knowledge of 
Geometry. » * 

R 3 
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Cf square root of the difference is the jya, of 67 ®, 30', 
** or 3177" which is the cotijya of ^°, 30' equal to 
** 1£1J. The bhujajya and cQtijya deducted several- 
5 ly from the trijya, leaves the utcramajya of each 
‘*2123", and 261.”—&c. 

This is sufficient to show, that the Hindus have the 
right construction of the sines, although they do not 
appear, from any tiling I can learn, evei to have car¬ 
ried it farther that^to twenty-four divisions of the qua¬ 
drant) as in the following table. Instances of the like 
inaccuracy will t 6ccur m the course of tins paper. The 
table of sines may perhaps be more clearly repievented 
in the following maimer: 


Right Sines , the Radius tontaining 3*38 Minutes. 



Arc 



Sue 


Arc 


{Sine 

fa 

Au 



Sine 

I6( 83 

225'™ 

3 ° 

>45 


r/U= 

JiCZSos 

11 s 

‘,45 191° 

I 7 ti- 

3825- 


>45 

5C84 

2d *s= 

450=8* 

7 

,30 

44 

iOth 

2250s. 

V 

,30*2093 

18 th- 

-4< 50=8-67 

> 3 <-» 

3 * 7 / 

id —- 

675-- 

il 


C71 

utn -*=24 75_* 41 

,1512*67 

19 th 8 

- 4 * 75 - 

=71 

>*5 

3256 

4 vl)=j- 

OOP Jeal< 


890 

i2thj= 

2700— 

45 

»— 1*4 5 * 

2Uth~ 

4500-8-75 

9 ” 

3321 

^tbstsiiaecs 

18 

.45 

1105 

13th— 

.2925*= 

-48 


21 1 - 

47 i 5--=?8 

*45 

3376 

6 u) 5 * 8 > 350 J 5 - 2 Z 

* 1 ® 

* 3*5 

I4tbaa 

-3150 - 

.52 

,30 a*. S 

?2i - 

“ 

-82 

,30 

3400 

7 tb-wM 75 ■s- 

26 

»*5 

15*0 

inrhc 

1*75 - 

56 

,15,6859 

23*1 - 

5 * 75 * 

-86 

>*5 

14 i* 


I 800 -. 

30 

»- 

17*9 

23 E 

3600®. 

m 

29/8|a4th= 

=■5400" 

-90 

> 

1438 


Versed Sines. 


Arc 

lit a# 3°,45 

84 a* 450*5* 7 »3 
3d as* 675 »n ,1 
4th xa $00 ota 1 5 )« 

5 th*x! 125=*8 , 4 ) 

filhprlJfO *3 

2 jA»!C 75 ss. 26 ,i 

Jt i top ag-jO ,- 


Sine 

Arc 

Sine 

’ 7 

pth* -202 5=3 3 0 ,4 5 

579 

*9 

ioth-«-a 250-*37 *30 

710 

66 

1 |thoas2475^41 ,15 

*53 

*17 

12^^2700—45 

1007 

182 

i3th=x.»9*5«*-48 ,45 

1171 

261 

* 4 r h~ 3 * 50*8*51 ,30 

*345 

354 

15th =.327588*56 ,*5 

152!' 

£■6© 

i6th=36oo=6» 

* 7*9 


Aic 


{bine 
,45,* 9*8 


1 ili-^Sa 5"®=-63 

18 h-* 4050—67 

»9thx«4a75-jr7i 

jaoth—4500- 7? 
jlllt 08.472 8 

| 22 rf *— 4950=82 ,302989 
t 3 d #-5175 -86 ,15 3213 
[24th”- 54008= 90 —3438 


»30| 

»»5 

M 


2123 

2233 

2548 

2767 


* For the sines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean 
proportion of the tabular difference, as for the sine of 
14® which is between the third and fourth tabular ardfc, 
or %6b minutes, exceeding the third; therefore 223' 
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Jbeing the difference of those arcs, and Cl# tlie dif¬ 
ference of Uieir sines, 1 £*££l saa \C{f f s(y' } or a mean 

proportional number, to be added to toe sine of the 
third tabular arc, for the sine icquircd of 1 1 °, or 
831' 36", In the sexagesimal ant lime tie, which ap¬ 
pears to be universally used in the Hindu astronomy, 
when the fiaction exceeds half unity, it ib usually 
taken as a whole number; Thfls, 831', 55', 35"', 
would be written 851', 36\ ^ 

To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move iKtlieir respec¬ 
tive oibits through equal distances m equal times, the 
Hindus have recourse to cxccntric circles, and deter¬ 
mine the exccntricity of the orbits of the sun and 
moon with lespeet to that circle, in which they place 
the earth as the* centre of the tmivcise, to be equal to 
the Mnes of their greatest anomalistic equations, and 
accordingly that the delineation of the path of cither 
may be made in the following manner: ^ 

n 

Describe a circle, which divide as the ecliptic into 
signs, degrees, and minutes; note the {ilace of the 
Mandochcha, or higher apsis, which suppose in «; 
draw a diameter to that point, and set oil from the 
centre © towaids the place of the apogee, the exeen- 
tricity equal to the sine of the greatest equation, which 
ofthesunis 130' bS2'. Here the excentiicity is re¬ 
presented much greater, that the figure may be better 
understood. Round the point E, as the centre, de¬ 
scribe the cxccntric circle FGIII, which is the sun's 
orbit, and iu the point H, where it is cut by t be line 
© # prolonged, is the place of the Mandochcha , Dr 
higher apsis; and in the opposite point F is the 
lower. From the place of the apogee II, set oft its 
longitude in reverse, or contrary to the order of the 
signs, for the beginning of Aria, and divide this 

' U 4* 
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Circle, as the former, into signs and degrees. Note 
# the sun's mean longitude in each circle, as suppose 
in Gemini, and from both points draw right lines to 
Jhe earth at ©. According to the Hindu system, which 
appears to be the same as the Ptolemaic , the angle 
a © € will be the mean anomaly, the angle b © C 
the true anomaly, and the angle a © 6 their differ¬ 
ence, or the equation of the mean to the true place; 
to be subtracted in, the first'six signs of anomaly, and 
added in the la sjc six. The Europeans, in the old 

astronomy, foui4 the angle b © if by the following 
proportion, a no which subtracted from a © (J left 
the equation, which as the flindus, they inserted in 
tables calculated for the several dcgiees of the qua¬ 
drant as the co-sine of the mean anomaly © e=r-Ed 
added to the excentricity E ©, is to the sine of the 
mean anomaly ae^bd, so is the radius to the tangent 
of the true anomaly; or iu the right angled triangle 
d 0 b , in which are given d © and bd, if d © be made 
radius, ltd will be the tangent of the angle b 0 d, re¬ 
quired. Tire Hindus , who have not the invention of 
tangents, take a different method, on principles equal¬ 
ly true. They imagine the small circle or epicycle, 
edef, drawn round the planet's mean place a with a 
radius equal r lo the excentricity, which in this case, 
of the sun, is 130' SO", and whose circumference in 
degrees, or equal divisions of the deferent A 11 Cl), 
win be in proportion as their semi-diameters; or, as 
0 C«3438' to ABCD=36ff°> so «£=== 1 30' 3%" to 
efgdvss. 1 3° 40' which is called the paridlu-amit, or pa- 
ndhi degrees. In the same proportion abo will be 
the correspondent sines fre and ai and their co-sincs 
and Ik, which are therefore known by compu¬ 
tation, in minutes or equal paits of the radius a ©, 
Which contains, as before mentioned, 'M3 8'. In the 
right nng^d triangle h © c, right angled at h, thcr 4 e 
tire given the sides k 0 («=** © -4 c A because ebx&ha) 



' v, 1 1/ ' V > 

and h ci 1& find ihe 

which the & t ngle<* B m tniy ‘be. * 

sine is im, and, in the' similar triangiea, «A# and 
l m ©, as c © is to m 0, so is 4 c to l m r the tilth 6t 
the angle of equation* From , the third to thevnlftth 
sine of anomaly, the co-sine c h must be subtracted 
frdm the ra#Us 343B ; for the side 4 4* 


} > s#\! 


#, ,l ‘i ' ?<y 

It is, however, only in computing the retrograda- 
tions and other particulars respectin&the planets’:#ler- 
cnrifj Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn!, 
greatly excentric are to, be considered,\|toi Xh&Mm&fa. l 
find the length of the carna, or hypote!^ll»<w* v 
other cases, as for the anomalistic equations Of the sun 
and moon, they are satisfied to take he as equal jto!-t1$$>' 
sine Itn, their difference, as the commentator on dto 
Siddhanta observes, being inconsiderable. ' ■ 

■ t • . ', 


41 , 4 * ( 

Upon this hypothesis are the Hindu tables of apfr* 
maly computed with the aid of an adjustment, Whiciji ; 
as far as I know, may,-be peculiar to themselves. Find¬ 
ing that, in the first degree of anomaly, both frop* 
the higher and lower apsis, the difference between Ityfy 
mean and observed places of the planets %vas greater v 
than became thus accounted for, they*enlarged the 
epicycle in the apogee and perigee, proportionally to 
that observed difference for each planet respective^; 
conceiving it to diminish in inverse proportion to the 
sine of the mean anomaly, until at the distance of thred 
sines, or halfway between those points,' the radius of 
the epicycle should be equal to the excentridty or sine 
of the greatest equation. This assumed difference 
the magnitude of the epicycle, they' called the ffifU 
j’erence of the par idhiama, between vkhamamdsah^§ii 
the literal meaning of which is odd and even, Frdto ; < 
tlje first to* the third.sigh of anomaly, or rather in-tfe * 
third, a planet is in vishdma; from the third to the; 
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sixth, or in the perigee, in Sama; in the ninth 
Sign, in vwhama; and in the twelfth, or jrhe apogee, 
in sama. The paridld degrees, or circumference of 
the epicycle in sama are, of the sun 14°; in mshamh , 
l$° 40'; of the moon m sama 8&°; in vishama, 31* 
4O'; the difference assigned to each between sama and 
vishama, 20". #■ 

* 

To illustrate the^e matters by example, let it be re¬ 
quired to find the equation of the sun’s mean to 
his ihie place m the hist degree of anomaly. The 
*roe of 1* is^vdnsidtred as equal to its arc, or 60.-— 
The eirccntffrrenCe of the epicycle m sama , or the apo¬ 
gee, is 14* bbt diminishing in this ca^e towards m$/i- 
<$ma t in inverse proportion to tne sine of anomaly.” 
Therefore, as radius 3438 is to the difference between 
sama and vishama 20', so is the sine of anomaly 6*0' the 
diminution of the epicycle in the pomt of anomaly 

proposed, 20" which, subtracted hom 

34°, leaves 13 o W40 / '. Then, as the circumfciencc 
of the gieat circle s6o° is to the circumference of the 
epicycle 13° 5<)' 40\ so is the sine of anomaly 6o' to 
* its correspondent sine in the cpic}cle he, which, 
as was observed, is cousideicd as equal to Im, or 
tiue sine of'the angle of equation ii' ly 5G ,r ‘ 

which, in the Tltfidu canon of sines, 

is the same as its arc, and is therefore the equation of 
the mean to the tiue place in l p of anomaly, to be add¬ 
ed in the fiist six sines, and subtracted m the last six. 

4 

For the equation of the mean to the true place ir 
A* IF of aftomaly. The sine of 5° 14' is 313 36 
and VOt i to be deducted 
rom the patidhi degrees in sama. —14° V 4</'~ 13° 3 a 
11% and 9 - 6r the 

sine of the angle of equation, which is equal to its arc 







For the same ini 14?-of anomaly. The sine of 14*, 
« 83i. 

—32' 9” the sine of the angle of equation. 


■ *, i.^st f 1 ‘ ^ f 

/'v If '•« £ ' w 

, ' , , i f * 

‘For the same in two sines of anomaly. The sine 
of 60 ° is «!7tf 3~sr 17 '> »<5 and' 

=.113: 25" Sir,, the sine of equation, equal to itis 
arc. 

For the equation of the mean to\he true plaCe hf 
the moon in l 6 of anomaly. Thepar^hi degrees of 
the moon in sama are *32°, in vtsharii&p4*?40' i the: 

difference 20 '. The slue of 1 ° is 60' ana 

to be deducted from the pandhij degrees in sama 5 ^ 

— 21 " = 31 ° 59 ' 39 ". = 5-, «CM 

equation required. 


For the same in ten degrees of anomaly. The $jne : 
of 10° is 597 ' --p — 3” 28", and 
» 52' 28", the equation required. , ; 

^ % ‘ ‘ » *■ <r ' ' * 

» , , * - 1 , 

For the same in three sines of anomaly: Ifhe sine 
of 90° is the radius or 3438', and -- 3 *pr~ 20^' 

^- c= —= 302', 25" the sine of the greatest 

angle of equation, equal to the radium of the epicycle 
in this point of anomaly, the arc corresponding with 
which is 3 6%' 45", the equation required. 

• ’ . ’ % v* 

For the equation of the mean to the true motion 
of these several points of anpmaly, say, as radius 343$ 
is to the mean motion, so is the co-sine cb of 
anomalistic: angle g a c in the epicycle, to the dif¬ 
ference between the theati and apparent motion, dr 
the equation required, to be subtracted from the 
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Mao motion from the first three sines of anomaly ; 
gilded in the next six, and subtracted .in the last 
three. 

Example, for the sun, in j° 14' of anomaly. The 
co-sine of 3 ° 14' in the Hindu canon is 3422 iY'frX'. 
The petridki circle in this point, found befoie, is 1 3° 

58' 11 "; and *. 133 ' 43 /' the 

OO^ine c b in the epicycle; then as radius 3438 
h to the sun’s/meah motion 35' 8 " per day, or 
£918" per danjra, so is the co-sine c b ~ 132 48', 
to the conation requiicd 52V17" per day, or a' 17" 
per dcuiw. |The motion of the sun's apsis is so slow 
as to be neglected in tlie^e calculations; but that of 
toe moon is considered, in order to know her mean 
motion fiom her apogee, which is 783 bh'\ 

In this manner may he determined the equation of 
the mean to the tiue anomaly and motion lor each 
degree of the quduhant; and which will be found to 
tigfqe with the tables of Macaranda. f lhc following 
tables aie Uauslated horn that book. 
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Solar Equations, Ravi p'hala. 
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Eq. of the 
[mean to the 
true place. 


30 


(Eq. of the] 
mean to 
the true 
aiQtibo. 


2 20 
4 40 
7 ‘ 

o m 

n 37 

13 56 
16 15 
18 33 
20 51 
23 7 
25 23 
2 7 3.9 
2p 55 
32 10] 
34 21 
36 37 
38 39 
41 
43 12 
45 22 
4? 31 
49 39 
51 47 
53 33 
55 57 
.58 1 

It — 2 

1 2 53 

1 4 3 
1 6 2 


2 18 
2 18 
2 18 
2 17 
2 17 
2 i; 
2 10 
2 16 
2 15 
2 U 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


14 

13 

13 

12 

II 


2 11 
2 10 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 


2 — 
1 58 
1 57 
1 5(5 


• 

g 

i 

< 
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mean to 
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motion. 
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Eq. of the 11 
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31 

1 8 —r 

I 55 


1 54 ,30 

32 

1 9 57 

I 53, 

El 

1 55 34 ( 

33 

1‘ 41 57 

1 53 

tm 


34 

1 13 47 

1 51 

04 


35 

1 15 40 

1 51 

05 

108 34 : 

3(5 

117 32 

1 49 

00' 

i 59 $3 

37 

1 19 23 

1 47 

07 

2'~“ 23 

39 

1 21 11, 

1 45 

08 

i. i 14 

39 

1 22 .'5 7 

1 43 

09 

22 4 

40 

1 24 42 

1 42 

70 

2 2 51 

41 

1 20 20 

1 40 

71 

% 3 35 , 

42 

1 88. 7 

1 38 

72 

i 4 if ' 

43. 

1 29 40 

1 36 

73 

3 4 57 

44 

1 31 23 

1 34 

74 

2 5 35 

45 

1 32 58 

1 32 

75 

2 0 13 

4(5 

2 34 32 

1 30 

70 

2 0 45 

47 

1 36 4 

1 29 

77 

3 7 17 

48 

1 37 35 

1 28 

79. 

2 7 45 

49 

1 3 9 d 

l 28 

79 

2 8i2 

50 

1 40 30 

1 20 

80 

2 • 8 30 

51 

1 42 3 

1 23 

SI 

2 8 58 

52 

1 43 20 

l 19 

82 

2 g : m 

53 

1 44 45 

1 10 

S3 

2 9 30 

54 

1 46 a 

1 14 

84 

2 .9 51 

55 

1 47 17 

1 13 

85 

2 10 3 

50 

1 48 33 

1 13 


2 10 13 

57 

1 49 47 

1 12 

87 

2 JO 20 

58 

i 51 

l 11 

88 

2 10 27 

59 

1 52 13 

1 11 

EH 

2 10 31 

00 

1 53 25 

cl 8 
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Lunar Equations, Chandra p'hala. 


Uq.i I the 
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tq of the. 
mean to 
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U SI 


i Jt4 


3 

3 04 SO 
47 Oi 24i 54 
62 53 
62 22 
01 48 
61 13 58 
60 35 59 


a 


tO 

«7 

30 51 88 
>7 48 86 


4 25 26 
4 2 7 >6 


4 18 51 
4 40 54 
4 12 50 
4 41 10 
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Having the tjrue longitude of the sun and moon, 
and the pla<^ of the node determined by the methods 
explained, it is easy to judge, from the position of the 
lutter, whether at the next conjunction or opposition 
thbre will be a solar or lunar eclipse; in which case 
the tit'hi , or date of the moon's synodical month, must 
be computed from thence, to determine the time 
counted from midnight of her full»or change. Her dis* 
tance in longitude from (he sun, divided by 7^0, the 
minutes contained* in a til'hi, or the thirteenth part of 
360°, the quotient shews the tit'hi she has passed, and 
the fraction, if any, the part performed of the next; 
which, if it be the fifteenth, the differchcc^between 
that fraction and 720' is the distance sht/has to go to 
her opposition, which will be in time proportioned to 
her actual motion; and that being determined, he? 
longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place of the 
node maybe known for the instant of full moon,'or 
middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindu method of 
computing these particulars is so obvious in the ac¬ 
companying instance, as to require no further descrip¬ 
tion here; and the same may be said with respect to 
the declination of the sun and the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that 
the Pandits, learned in the Jt/nfish Sastra, have truer 
notions of the form of the earth and the economy of the 
universe than are ascribed to the Hindus in general: 
and that they must reject the ridiculous belief of the 
common Brahmans, that eclipses are occasioned by the 
intervention of the monster Rahu, with many other par¬ 
ticulars equally unscientific and absurd. 13ut, as this 
belief is founded on explicit and positive declarations 
contained in the Vedas and Puranas , the divine autho¬ 
rity of which writings no devout Hindu can dispute, 
the astronomers have some of them cautiously explained 
such passages in those writings as disagree with the 
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papei* will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall 
next proceed to show how the astronomical Pandits 
determine the moon's distance and diameter, and other 
requisites for the picdiction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider asspbeucal, and imaging 

diameter divided into l(k)0 equal parts, or Yojanas. 
An ancient method of finding a circle's circumference 
was to multiply the diameter by three; but this being 
not quite uiougli, the Mums directed that it should be 
multiplied by the square root of ten. This gives for 
the tquatonal circumference of the firth in round 
numbeis ,50 >y Yojanas , a.s it is detenmn<|i iu the Su¬ 
it/a Siddhanta.* In the table of sines, however, found 
in the same book, the radius being made to consist of 
3438 equal parts or minutes, of which equal parts 
the quadiant contains 5*00, * implies the knowledge 
of a much more accurate ratio ol the diameter to the 
circumference; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. i&27- &c. 
by the last, as 1. to # 3 *14i3f); and it is determined 
by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. to 3. 14159, 8c c. In the Puranas>, the circum¬ 

ference of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 
Yojam; and, to account for this amazing difference, 
the commentator befoie quoted thought,* “the Yojan 
“ stated in the Surya Siddhanta contained each 
“ 100,000 of those meant in the Puranas; or per- 
“ Imps, as some suppose, the daitli was ically of that 
“ si/e in some founer Culpa. Moieover, others say, 
“ that from the equator southwaid, the earth jncrca- 
“ ses an hulk: however, for astronomical purposes, 
“ the dimensions given by Surya must be assumed. ” 
The equatoiiai circurnfeience being ‘ assigned, the 
circumfeience of a cncle of longitude in any latitude 
is determined. As radius 3*38 is to the Lamhajya 
or /»me of the polar distance, equal to the comple¬ 
ment of the latitude to ninety-degrees, so is the equa- 
Vol. II 8 
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torial dimension 5059, to the dimension in Yojxms 
required. ' i- ¥ m 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude v>f 
a place, one is by an observation of the palabha , or 
shadow, projected from a perpendicular Gnomon when 
thp'.fUQ is in the equator. The Sancu , or Gnomon , is 
Iwielve angulas, or, digits, in length, divided each 
into, sixty lingulas; and *the shadow observed at 

Benares is 5, 45. Then, by the proportion of a 

'___ A V 

right angled, triangle V 12, *+5,45«, = 13 18, the 
acska eamal{ hypotenuse) or distance from the top of 
the Gnomon to the extremity of the shadow; which 
take as radius, and the projected shadow will be the 
$ipe of the zenith distance, in this case, equal to the 

latitude of the place 1 * 1 ^* 1487, the arc corre- 

1318 

sponding with which, in the canon of sines, is 25° 26', 
the latitude of Benares. The* sine complement of 

the latitude is 3101' 57", and again by trigonometry 
y 

^^’^ 343 ?** ^ «s4565, 4 Yogans the circumference 
of a circle o£ longitude in the latitude of Benares. 

t 

* * 

The longitude is directed to be found by observa¬ 
tion of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, 
which the Surya Siddhanta describes as passing over 
Lanca, Rohitaca, Avantl y and Sannihita-saras. Avantl 
is said by the commentator to be “now called GJJay- 
ini,” or Ougein, a place well known to the English in 
the Mahratta dominions. The distance of Benares 
from this meridian is said to be sixty-four Yojans east¬ 
ward; and as 4565 Yojms, a circle of longitude at 
Btmres, k to sixty dandas ) the natural* day, so is 

JD and* Pda « 

sixty*four Yojans to 0 , 50, the difference of longi¬ 
tude iri time, which marks the time after midnight, 
. when, strictly speaking, the astronomical day begins 
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at Benares *. A total lunar eclipse was observed to 
happen at Benares fifty-one palas later then a calcula¬ 
tion gave ft for Lanca, anc^ sm. sixty-font 

Yojana , the difference of longitude on the earth’s 
surface. , 

According to RenneVs map, in which may be found* 
Ougein, and agreeably to- the longitude assigned to 
Benares , the equinoctial point Lanca falls in the East¬ 
ern Ocean, southward from Ceylon and the Maldiva 
Islands. Lanca is fabulously represented as one of four 
cities built by Devatas , at equal distances frqm each 
other, and also from S ament and Badfowanal, the 
north and south poles, whose walls are of gold, Sec, 
and with respect to Moya's performing his famous de¬ 
votions, in reward of w hich be received the astrono¬ 
mical revelations from the sun, recorded in the Surya 
SIddhanta, the commentator observes, “he performed 
“ those devotions in Salntala, a country a little to the 
“ eastward of Lanca*! the dimensions of Lanca are 
“ equal to one twelfth part of the equatorial circum- 
“ ference of the earth,” &e. Hence, perhaps on in* 
quiry, may be found whether by Salmala is not meant 
Ceylon. In the history of the war of Rama with Ra- 
wan , the tyrant of Lanca , the latter is said to have 
married the daughter of an Asura, named Meya: but 
these disquisitions are foreign to my purpose. 

For the dimensions of the moon's cacska (orbit) the 
rule in the Sanscrit text is more particular than is ne¬ 
cessary to be explained to any person who ha3 informed 

* “ This day (astronomical day) is accounted* to begin at mid- 
” night, under the rctfha (meridian) of Lanca; and at all places 
" east or west of that meridian, as much sooner or later as is their 
u desantera (longitude) reduced to time, according to the Surya 
“ Siddhanta, Brahma S-iddharua , Vasishiha Siddhanta, Soma Sidd~ 

" hanta, Farasero Siddhanta, and Aryabkatta, According to Brah* 
u magupta and others, it begins at sunrise} according to the i?«- 
“ mam, and others, it begins at noon j and according to the Jrshe i 
4t Siddhanta, at sunset," (Tica on the Surya Siddhanta ). 
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himself of the methods used by European astrono¬ 
mers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax* In 
general terms, it is to observe the moon’s altitude, 
and thence, with other Requisites, to compute the time 
and her ascension from the sensible cshitija , or horizon, 
and her distance from the sun when upon the rational 
horizon, by which, to find the time of her passage from 
the bne point to the other; or, in other words, ‘ to 
‘ fihd the difference in time between the meridian to 
, * which the eye referred at her rising, and the meridian 
* she was actually upon;’ in which difference of time 
she will havq.passed through a space equal to the earth's 
semidiameteirof 800 Yojan: and by proportion, as that 
time is to her periodical month, so is 800 Yojan to the 
circumference of her cacsha, 324000 Yojan. The errors 
arising from refraction,, and their taking the n\oon’s 
motion as along the sine instead of its arc, may here be 
remarked; but it does not seem that they had any 
idea of the first*; and the latter they perhaps thought 
too inconsiderable to be noticed*. lienee it appears 
that they made the horizontal parallax 53' 20", and her 
distance from the earth’s centre 51570 Yojan ; for 

—~~^5S' 20"; and as<)0 o or 5400' is to the radius 
3438, So is bpe-fourth of her orbit 81000 Yojan to 
51570, and ^——^*=220184, the same distance 

in geographical miles. European astronomers com¬ 
pute the mean distance of the moon about 240000, 
which is something above a fifteenth part more than 
the Hindus foiled it so long ago as the time of Meya, 
the author of the Surya Siddhanta. - 

By the Hindu system the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the 
dimensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being 

* BuCihty are not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the 
angles Of incidence and rejection to be equal, and compute the 
place of a star or planet, as it would be seen reflected from water 
of a mirror 
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knqu n, those of the other planets are determined, ac¬ 
cording to,tt$ir periodical,revolutions, by proportion*. 
. As the sun’s revolutions in a Maha Yug 4320QQQ are 
to'the moon's revolutions in the same cycle 5753336, 
so*is her orbit 324000 Yojan to the sun’s orbit 4331500 
Yojan; and in the same manner for the cac$has t or or¬ 
bits, of the other planets. All true distance aud mag¬ 
nitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the ques¬ 
tion; but the Hindu hypbthesis will be found to an* 
swer their purpose in determining the duration of 
eclipses, &c. 

For the diameters of the sun and moon* it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearanoe of the limb 
upon the horizon and the instant of the whole disk 
being risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean 
rate, or when in three sign§ of anomaly; then by 
proportion, as that time is to a natural day, so are their 
orbits to their diameters respectively; which of the sun 
is 650 0 Yojan; of £he moon, 480 Yojan* These 
dimensions are increased or diminished as they ap¬ 
proach the lower or higher apsis, in proportion as their 
apparent motion exceeds or falls short of the meairfor 
the purpose of computing the diameter of the earth’s 
shadow at the moon, on principles which*may perhaps 
be made more intelligible by a figure. 

, V 

Let the earths diameter be lni=^gh=^c(l; the dis¬ 
tance of the moon from the earth AB, and her diameter 
CD. By this system, which suppose* all the planets 
moving at the same rate, the dimensions of the sun’s 
orbit will exceed the moon’s, in proportion as his pe¬ 
riod in time exceeds hers; let his distance be AE, and 
EF.G part of fate orbit. According to the foregoing 
computation also, the sun’s apparent diameter /*, at 
this distance from the earth, is 6500 Yojan; or rather, 
the angle his diameter subtends when yiewed in 
three signs of anomaly, would be 6500 parts of the 
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ohidumferehce of n circle comisting of 4331500* and 
-described round the earth as a centre with a radios 
equal to his mean distance, which is properly all that 
is meant by the vishcambha , and which, therefore,*is 
increased or diminished according to bis equated mo¬ 
tion. This iri three signs of anomaly is equivalent to 
3&f 84''; for, as 4351500 to 360°, so 6500 to 32' 24" 
-Si & Europeans determine the same to be 2' 22". In 
the Same manner, the sun's vishcamhha in the mean 
t&Mu of the moon, or the portion of her orbit in Yo~ 
fam* included in this angle, is found, as 4331500 
is to 324000, so is 6500 to 486 Yqjati. or n, o, of use 
in soto eclipses; but this I am endeavouring to ex¬ 


plain is a lunar one. It is evident that the diameter 
of the earth's shadow at the moon will be <?, d, — c, 
Airb, d , or a b wbetrher distance is A e; and that 
oHi*nd 6d will be found l)y the following proportion: 
as A ft is to/ g+k i, so is A e to c a+b d . 
But it has been, observed that A k and / i are propor¬ 
tioned by the Hindus according to the moon’s distance 
the apparent motion of the sun and moon, and 
j angles subtended by their diameters. The Hindu 
rtil^’therefore states, As the sun’s vishrambha or dia¬ 
meteris to tlje moon’s, so is the difference of the dia¬ 
meters of the, sun and earth, in Yojans, to a fourth 
nUi&ber, equal to c a+l b d to be subtracted from the 
s ticki, or linked to find a b; also that the number of 
$$ms, thus determined as the diameters of the moon 
add shadow, may be reduced to minutes of a great cir¬ 
cle by a divisidl: of fifteen. For as the minutes coo- 

in 360 o =2l600, are to the moon’s orbit i& Fo- 
so is one minute to fifteen Yojan. 



diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s 
>hadow,and the place of the node being found for 
~ oppoeitioii orTolI moon, the remaining 


■%' il y> \ 
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part of the Operation differ* in no respect that I know 
of from tli* method of European astronomers to- 
compute a lunar eclipse- The translation of the For¬ 
mula for this purpose, in the Surya Siddhanta, is as 
follows: “The earth’s shadow is always six signs 
“ distant from Surya; and Chandra is eclipsed when-> 
“ ever at the purnima the pat a is found there; as is 
“ also Surya , whenever at the end*of the <ama vasya tl» 
“ pata is found in the place of Sttryy; or, in either 
“ case, when the •pata is nearly so situated. At the 
u end of the amavasya tit'hi the signs, degree^ 
“ and minutes of Surya and Chandra me equal; and! 
“ at the end of the purnima tit hi, the difference is ex- 
(t actly six signs; take therefore the time unexpirdd 
“ of either of those tit'his, and the motion for that 
** time add to the nmdhyama , and the degrees and rrti- 
“ nutes of Surya and Chandra will be equal. W'dt 
“ the same instants of time compute the place of the 
“ pata in its retrograde motion, and, if it should be iff 
“ conjunction with Surya and Chandra , then as from 
“ the intervention of a cloud, there will be an obscu* 
“ rity of Surya or of Chandra . Chandra, from the 
“ west, approaches from the earth’s shadow Which on 
“ entering, he is obscured. For thfe itistaqt of thepwn- 
u nima, from the half sum of the chandramana and the 
“ iamotiptamana subtract the vieshepa, the remainder h 
tl the ch'fhmna. If the ch'ehunna is greater* than the 
“ grahyamana , the eclipse will be total; and if les^-tho' 
“ eclipse will be proportionably less. The grahya add 
“ grahaca deduct and also add; square the difference 
u and the sum severally; subtract the square of the 
“ vieshepa from each of those squares, and the sqUare 
“ root of each remainder multiply by sixty; divide 
“ each product by the difference of the gati of Surya 


* Or, when the ch'channa and grahyamana arc e^unl, the eclips? 
is total. 

S 4 
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ftaod Chandra ; the first quotient will be half the 

ft deration of the eclipse in dandas and pedas; and the 

“ second quotient will be half the vimardardlm dura- 

“ tion in dandas and palas," kc. Ttie clichanna , or 

portion of tiie disk eclipsed, is here found in de- 

grees and minutes of a great circle: it may also be 

estimated in digits; but the angulas or digits of the 

t&ndus are of various dimensions in different books. 

* * 

/The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse 
may now be supposed found for the time in Hindu* 
hoars, when it will happen after midnight; but, for 
the corresponding hour of the civil day, which begins 
at sunrise^ itia further necessary to compute the length 
Of the artificial day and night; and, for this purpose, 
t#i2atbe known the ayanansa, or distance of the vernal 
etgttihox from the first oJ* wesha, the sun's right aacen- 
aion and declination; which several requisites shall be 
mentioned in their order. 

> ■. < 

Respecting the precession of the equinoxes and 

f lat© of the colure, the following is a translation of all 
clan find on the subject in the Surya Siddhanta and 
Its commentary:— 

- < 

Text, “The ayanansa moves eastward thirty times 
“ twenty in each Maha Yug; by that number (fiOO) 
“ multiply ahargana (number of mean solar days 
far which the calculation is made) and divide the 
f -product by th &*awn days in a Yug , and of the quo- 
,ft™nt take the bhuja t which multiply by three, and 
; the product by ten; the quotient is the ayan- 

With the ayanansa correct the grab a, cranti, 
tho ch'baya> charadala, and other requisites to find 
#and the two vishuvas, When the carna 
/ft surya ch'kaya, the pracchacra moves 
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“ eastward and the ayanansa must be added; and 
“ when mojjp, it moves westward, and the aydnama. 

“ must be subtracted. 

» 

Commentary. “ By the text, the ayana bhagana is 
“ understood to consist of 600 bhaganas (periods) in 
“ a Malta Vug; but some persons say, the meaning i$ 
u thirty bhaganas only, and accordingly that there 
“are 30,000 bhaganas. Also that Bhascar Acharya 
“ observes, that, agreeably to what has been delivered 
“ by Surya there are 30,000 bhaganas of the ayanansa 
“ in a Calpa. This is erroneous; for it disagrees 
“ with the Sastras of the Bis his. The Saealya San- 
“ hita states that the bhaganas of the Granti pata in 
“ a Malta Yug are 6( 0 eastward. The same is ob~ 

“ served in the Vasisht'ha Siddhanta; and the rule 
“ for determining the ayanansa is as follows:*—The 
“ expired years divided by 600, of the quotient make 
“ the bhuja , which multiply by three, and divide the 
“ product by ten. »The meaning of Bhascar Acha - 
“ rya was not, that Surya gave M),000 as the bhaganas 
- * of the ayanansa in a Calpa , the name he used being 
“ Saura not Surya , and applied to some other book, 
“ from the natansa is known the cranfyansa, and 
“ from the crantijya the bhujajya , the*are of which 
“ is the bhnjansa of Surya, including the ayanama: 
“ this for the first three months; after which, for 
“ the next three months, the place of Surya 9 found by 
“ this mode of calculation, must be deducted from 
“ six signs. For the next three months the place of 
“ Surya must be added to six signs, and for the,last 
“ three months the place of Surya must be deducted 
“ from twelve signs. Thus from the shadow may 
“ be computed the true place of Surya, For the 
“same instant of time compute his place by the 
“ ahargana , from which will appear whether the 
“ ayanansa is to be added or subtracted. If the place 
u found by the ahargana be less than the place 
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^ ■found by the shadow* the ayanansa must be added. 

|n the present time the ayanansa is added. Ac- 
“ cording to the author of the Vamsanhita , it was 
“said to have been formerly deducted*; and the 
4t southern cry and Of Surya to have been in the first 
** half of the naeshaira Asiesha^; and the northern 
“ ayana in the beginning of JJhauishta: that in his 
#ii<ne the southern ayatid was in the beginning of 
*• Qamra, or Cancer; and' the northern in the be- 
u ginning of Macara , or Capricorn* 
u The bhaganas of the ayanansa in a Maha Yug are 
<e 600, the saura years in the same period 4,320,000; 
41 One bhagana of the ayanansa therefore contains 
“ 7,200 years. Of a bhagana there are four padas, 
*•Firstparkty when there was no ayanansa; but the 
«’*'ayanansa beginning from that time and increasing, 
“ jt was added. It continued increasing lBOO jears; 
“ when it became at its utmost, or twenty-seven de- 
* “ grees. Second pada : — A;ter this it diminished; 


;^C|t was said to have been formerly rim." In the Hindu 
toedous arithmetic, or algebra, aham signifies affirmation or ad- 
and rina negation or subtraction j the sign of the latter is 
a poipit placed over the figure, or the quantity noted down; thus, 
four aktfed to ’set$en, is equal to three. See the Bija Garuta, where 
the mode of computation is explained thus: “ When a man has 
four pieces of money and owes seven of the same value, his cir¬ 
cumstances reduced to the form of an equation, or his books ba¬ 
lanced, show a deficiency of three pieces.'* 

fThis describes the place of the solstitial colure; and, accord- 
t ftJ' to this account of the ayanan&u, the equinoctial coiure must 
thca' :have passed through the tenth degree of the lutcsJuttra Bha~ 
ranfand the 3° 20' of i’imc'lut. The circumstance, as it is men- 


S I in Vam Sunhitu, is curious and deserving of notic*. I 
observe here, that although it does not disagree with 
if.Itht^Kreseht system of the Hindu* in regard to the motion of the 

'* ' *'\u * r . . .a t t -■ A tVlA /-A ntVkinntofAe nn tH#* Vit+ftHftrifuifl, flinv 


spheres about S° 40' eastward of the position* 
mippoped by 'Sir Isaac Newton, on the authority of 
Ytbi have bad in the primitive sphere at the "time of the 



tmn. 
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“ i> v cit the amount was still added, until, at the end 
44 of 1800 jears more* it was diminished to nothing; 

“ Third pada: The ayanansa for the next 1800 years 
“ ? was deducted; and the amount deducted at the 
“ end of that term was twenty-seven degrees. Fourth 
u pada: The amount deduction diminished; and at 
44 the end of the next term of 1800 years, there was 
** nothing either added or subtracted. The Munis 
44 having observed these circumstances, gave rules ac- 
44 cordingly: if in the savan days of the Maha Yug 
44 there are (>00 bhaganas , what will be found in the 
44 ahargana proposed ? which statement will produce 
44 bhaganas , sines, &c.; reject the bhaganas , and 
44 take the bhuja of the remainder, which multiply 
44 by three and divide by ten, because there are four 
44 pa das in the bhagana; for if in 9Q° there is a cer- 
44 tain number found as the bhuja; When the bhuja 
44 degrees are* twenty-seven, what will be found? 
44 and the numbers twenty-seven and ninety used irt 
44 the computation being in the ratio of three tdtefr, 
44 the latter are used to save trouble. 

44 There is another method of computing the dya~ 
44 nansa: The cranti-pata-gati is taken at one minute 
44 per year; and according to this rule the pyanatosd 
u increases to twenty-four degrees; the time neces- 
44 sary for which, as one pada is 1440 years. This is 
44 the gati of the nacskatras of the cranti mandala . 

44 The naeshatra Revati rises where the nari man - 
44 dala and the eshitija intersect*; but it has be.cn 

- ■ .. -■ —*■■■■ — i — a .■■■■■ n ■ 

* This can happen only when there is no ayamnm. The mri 
mandala is the equator. This yoga star of Revati is in the last of 
Mina (Pisces) or, which is the same, in the first of Mesha (Aries) 
and has no latitude in the Hindu tables. Hence, from the nyrtn- 
anga and time of the beginning of the Hindu year, may be known 
their zodiacal stars, ilevati fc* the name of the twenty-seventh 
lunar mansion, which comprehends the last 13° 20' y»f Mina* 
When the ayommta was 0, tw at the creation, the beginning of tb», 
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“ observed to vary twenty*seven degrees north and 
V south. The same variation is observed jn the other 
“ nacshatras: it is therefore rightly said, that the 
“ chacra moves eastward. The chacra means all life 
“ nacshatras , and the cranti-pati-gati is owing to 
“ them, not to the planets; and hence it is observed 
“ in the text, that the pata draws chandra to a dis¬ 
tance equal to the <cranti degrees.” 

• 

Here, to my apprehension, instead of a revolution 
of the equinoxes through all the signs in the course of 
the Platonic year, which would carry the first of Pai- 
sac s h through all the seasons, is dearly implied a libra- 
tion of those points from the third degree of Pisces 
to , the twenty-iseventh of Aries , and from the third of 
Ptrgo to the twenty-seventh of Libra , and hack again 
in 7^00 years; but, as this must seem to Europeans 
an extraordinary circumstance to be siated in^o an¬ 
cient a treatise as the Surya Siddhanta , and believed 
by Hindu astronomers ever singe, I hope the above 
quotations may attract the attention of those who are 
, qualified for a critical examination of them, and be 
- compared with whatever is to be found in other Sastras, 
on {he same subject. Whatever may be the result of 
such an investigation, there is no mistaking.the rule for 
determining the ayanansa, which was at the beginning 
of the present year 19 ° 2l' } and consequently the 
vernal equinox in Pisces 10° 39'of the Hindu sphere; 
or, in other words, the sun entered Mcsha or Aries, 
jand the Hindu year began when he was advanced 19° 
^ trhe northern signs, according to European ex- 

, ■,j q—y.’ i i 1 ' . . .. . . * ...— i n . . . . . i. .... 

i, Cm>. Yug, &c. the colure passed through the yoga star of Revair 
Jtis plain, that in this passage Rcvati applies either to the par* 
tic^ar jwga Star of that name, or to the last, or twenty-seventh 
y,,2aa^-..hiansion, in which it is situated. (See a formfer note.) In 
dr planetary mansion, there is one star called fhe 
whose latitude, longitude, and right ascension, the Hindus 
Jttye 4etemuned and inserted in their astronomical tables. 
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'The ayanansa added to the sun’s longitude in the 
Hindu sphere, gives his distance from the vernal* 
equinox: of the sum take the bhuja; that is, if it ex¬ 
ceeds three sines, subtract six irorn it; and if it ex¬ 
ceeds nine sines, subtract it from twelve. The quan¬ 
tity so found will be the sun’s distance from the nearest 
equinoctial point from which is found his declination— 
as radius is to the paramapacrantiajya, or sine of the 
greatest declination 24°, so is the sun’s distance from 
the nearest equinoctial point to the declination sought; 
which will agree with the table of declination in pre¬ 
sent use, to be found in the tables of Macaranda , and 
calculated for the several degrees of the quadrant. 
The declination thus determined for one sign, two signs, 
and three sines, 11° 20° 38' and the greatest 

declination, or the angle of inclination of the ecliptic 
and equator 24°. The co-sines of the same in the Hindu 
canon are 3366', 3217' and 3141'; and as the co-sine of 
the declination for one. sine, is the co-sine of the 
greatest declination,*so is the sine of 30° to the sine 
of the right ascension for a point of the ecliptic at that 
distance from either of the two vishtiras, or equinoctial 
points. In this manner is found the right ascension 
for the twelve signs of the ecliptic, reckoned from the 
vernal equinox; and also, by the same management 
of triangles, the ascensional difference and oblique 
ascension of any latitude: which several particulars 
are inserted in the Hindu books, as in the following 
table, which is calculated for Bhagalpur , on suppo- 

A V 

sitioft that the palabha or equinoctial shadow is 5 30. 
By the Lagna of Lanca, Madhya ma, or mean Lagna t 
the Hindus mean those points of the equator which 
rise respectively with each thirtieth degree of the 
ecliptic counted from Aries in a right sphere, an¬ 
swering to the right ascension in any latitude; by 
the Lagna of a particular place, the oblique ascension, 
or the divisions of the equator which rise in succession 
with each sign in an oblique sphere, and by the ehara 
the ascenSional difference. 



Lagna of Lanca. I Chara of Bhagalpur. J UUagna. 



JVJac&ra, 1935 323 tW 18 182.5 304 

Cumbba, 1735 2b9 26 8 45 1527 255 

Mina, 1670 278 327 55 1343 224 

21600 3600 21600 36m 
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\COMPUTATIONOF THE ECLIPSE . 

Le\ it be "premised that the position of the sun,’ 
mpo$ and nodes, by calculation, will on the first of 
nr^t Vaisac'Ji be as here represented in the Hindu 
manner, excepting the characters of the signs. 

By inspection of the figure, and by considering 
the motion of the sun, moon, and nodes, it appears 
that, when the sun comes to the sign Tula (Libra) 
corresponding with* the month of Cartic , the descend¬ 
ing node will have gone back to Aries; and that con¬ 
sequently a lunar eclipse may be expected to happen 
at the end of the purnima tit'hi t or time of full moon, 
in that month. 

>> FIRST OPERATION. 

To find the .ntfttiber of mean solar days from the 
creation to some part of the purnima tit'hi in Cartic , 
of the 4891st year of*the*Ca/i Yug. 

Years expired of the Culpa to the end 

of the Satya Yug, .1970784000 

Deduct the term of Brahma's employ¬ 
ment in the creation, .* 17064000 


From the creation, when the planetary 
motions began, to the end of the 

Satya Yug ..1953720000 

Add t be.Treta Yug, . 1296000 

. Dwaper Yug , 864000 

Present year of the Cali Yug , 4890 


From the creation to the next approach¬ 
ing Bengal year, .. 1955884890 

• * . . 

Or solar months, ( x 12).; 2347061 86»0 

Add seven months, .\ 72 


23406186807 
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As the solar months in a Yug 51840000, are tgf the 
. intercalary lunar months in that cycle, { 1593396, so 
are the solar months 23470618687, to their corre¬ 
sponding intercalary lunar months 72138*677;\htch 
added together, give 2419200336* lunations. Tfrk 
number multiplied by thirty, produces 7545760100920 
lil'his, or lunar days, from the creation to the new 
moon in Cartic; to which add fourteen lit'Ms for 
the same, to the jmmirna lit'Ms in that month 
725760100934. Then, as the number of tit'his in 
a Yug i 1603000080, is to their difference exceeding 
the mean solar days in that cycle (called eschaya 
tit'his) 25082252, so are 725760100934 tit'his to 
their excess ip number over the solar days 11356017987, 
which subtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the num¬ 
ber of mean solar days from the creation or when the 
planetary motions begaft, to a point <n time which 
will be midnight under the first ilfSridian of Lanca , 
and near the time of full moon in Cartic * The 
first day after the creation being Bavi-var , or Sun¬ 
day, divide the number of days by seven for the day 
of the week, the remainder after the division being 
two, marks the day Soma-var, or Monday . 


* SECOND OPERATION. 

For the mean longitude of the sun, moon, and 
the ascending node. Say, as the number of mean 
solar days in a Mafia Yug is to the revolutions of 
any planet in that cycle, so are the days from the 
creation to even revolutions, which reject, and the 
fraction, if any, turned into sines, &c. is the mean 
longitude required. 


* In the year of the Cali Yug 48f)l, corresponding with 
Bengal Style, and With the month of October or November (here¬ 
after to he determined in the year of Christ 1789 . 


,' ,f • ■ 
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\ 


a / 

714404082947 X4320000 


1577917828 


,1st. Of the Sun. 

Revolutions. Sfatt. * * , ** m 

=s (195584890) 6 224(44 2 12 


2 d* O/* the Moon . 


714404062947X57753336 ^_^ 

- TWih^d - = P«4?S8SMS) ouutus 

3d. Of the Mooti't Apogee. . 

\ y * 

714404082047X483203 

^= < 2210344fi0) u 4 31 13 35 




Correction of the Bya add, 

7H404082947 X4 * 


ft* v 

\ 


15779X7828 


( 


) 0 37 S7 52 28 


11 7 9 6 3 

*, * 4 1 " j \ 

4 th. 0/ Me Moon’s Ascending Node . - 

7144040S2O47 X 232238 . /, A „ JtoA1(rt . rtW .■ 

- (105147017) ,4 27 4 9 48 


1577917828 




, \ , \ 1 , 

Correction of the Bija add, 

714404083947 X4 


1577917828 


s ( — )* • 0 il 37 ^2 28 

4 29 27 40 28 


■‘X 


6 th. 0/ t^&un's Apogee, 


714404082947 X 387 
1577917828 

Vofc. II. 


( ■—175 

T 


2 17 17 18 
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Mean longitude 
for midnight uq- 
der the meridian 
of Lance. 

Deduct tor *ht 
longitude ot i 
jJhsgtlpnr as 
* 80* 60' ol 
equator east. 

Mean longitude 
far midnight at 
Bhagaipur* 

• 

.- - - V 

*i i 

0rthd Sun*^«*•«»• 

8 e i « »• 

f f 


6 01 44 9 12 

I 87 

e 8! 48 95 18 

Moan, ........ 

si si 58 56 

IS) 34 

— 21 3 25- 

Node/... 

4 SO 87 40 88 
8 17 17 IS — 

-i. 4 

4 89 87 96 —* 

Son's Apogee, .. 
Moon's Apogee, 

inconsiderable 

3 17 17 l6 — 

11 7 0 6 d] 

- 9 

1178 67 — 


Third operation. 

For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon 

&c. 


1 st. Of the Sun / 


The mean longitude.of the sun is* 6 * £ 1 * 42 ' 35 4 
!£ w ; of the apogee 2 17 1-7 15 , the difference, or 
mean anomaly, 4 * 4 ° 25 ' 20 *; *ts complement to 6 
sin€$ or distance from the perigee I s 25 ° 34 ' 40 *, 
the liquation for which is required. This may either 
be hfckcn from the foregoing table, translated from Ma* 
ca ramie, or* calculated in the manner explained as 
follows: * - 

♦ 


The sine of 1 ^ 25 ° 34 ' 4 (/ is 2835 ' 31 tf and » - ^- >0 

«*;l 4 '^| 0 tf to be subtracted from the par id hi degrees 
in sama; l^—• 1 *' 3 (/=* 13 ° 53 ' 30 * the circum- 


fepnee of the epicyefe in this point of anomaly> and 

lots' fti* the sine of the angle of 

equation, cqnsulered as equal to its arc, or 1 ° 48 ' 6 '', to 
bo deducted from the mean, for the true longitude; 




v s 


* Thio 1 onpitudA assigned to Bhagaifmt , is erroneous; but the 
nttk data not in the\j?3«t affect the wain object of the paper. 
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6* 21° 48' 6^«*6 s 19° 54' 2/ for. mid¬ 

night agreeirig with mean time; but as, in this point* 
of .anomaly, the true or apparent midnight precedes 
that estimated for mean time, for which the computa¬ 
tion has been made, a proportionable quantity must 
be deducted from the sun’s place, which is thus 
found: Say, as the minutes contained in the ecliptic 
are to the sun’s mean motion in one day 5*/ 8', so is 
the equation of his mean to his true plade 180 / 6*, to 

the equation qf time required, 0* 18* (—) 

and & 1 9° 54' 29*— 29*—18*=** 6* 19° 54' 11* the 
sun’s true longitude for the apparent* midnight^ ) 


For tlie sun’s true motion. The co-sine of the sun’£ 
distance from the perigee is 1941' 0 * l*', and 

the co-sine of the epicycle, and 

^ 3438 ?4 ” l ' equation, to be added to the iiieaii 

for the true motion, 59' 8*x 1' 16*—60* 24'* per day,, 
or 60 * 23*' per danda . 


2d. Of the M<xm. 


The moon’s mean longitude for the* mean mid¬ 
night is 0* 20° 2' 25* which exceeds her mean longi¬ 
tude for the true midnight, but — ~ 5 57*, 

her motion in the difference of time between the mean 
and true midnight 0® 21° 2' 25 "-—& 57*««0 20 5$ 
28 mean longitude, for which the anomalistic equa¬ 
tion is to be found. Place of the apogee 1 
and the moon's distance from it 1* 13° The. 

sine of the latter, 2379' 39** By the before ex¬ 
plained 51 i 

= 210' the* sine of the angle of equation equal, to 
its'arc, dr St 30* to be subtracted, On^O' 58* >28*'-r 
3° 30'= 0° 17' 28* 28'* the moon’s trueplace, agree-, 
ing with the true apparent midnight * 

Tfi 
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For the moon’s true motion. The co-sine of her 
distance from the apogee 247y. 13. Circumference 

of the epicycle 31* 46' y'\ and 1 1 Sas 

S18' 47" co-sine in the epicycle. The moon’s mean 
motion from her apogee is 7yO' 35*—6' 41*^--783' 

54* and ? ~: ** 3 a 3 r~^' 41)" 53* the equation of her 

mean to her true motion, to be subtracted, 7.90. 35— 
49 53«740. 42 the moon’s true motion per day, or 
740* 42'" per danda. 


For the place of the moon’s apogee reduced to the 
apparent midnight. The motion of the apogee is 

fr 41* per day, « 2* 11* 7° 8' 57*—2* 

■w»f 11* 7° 8' 55* its place. 




For the same of the node. It? motion per day 
is 3' 11", and ~ «-J*, find 4* 29 ° £7' 36" — 
1***4‘2£)°27' 35" its place. 


The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the ap¬ 
parent time of midnight at Bhagaljmr, 71 *401*082947 
solar days after the creation, or commencement of the 
planetary morons, will be 



longitude. 

Motion per day. 

Of the Sun, ..... 

8 0 ' " 
6 ly 54 ll 

/ // 

6'0 24 

Moon, .... 

— 17 28 28 

740 42 

Sun’s Apogee, 

2 17 17 15 

.iuconsideiable 

Moon’s Apogee, 
Moon’s Kode, 

11 7 8 55 

6 41 

4 2 9 27 35 

3 }1 


f !OND OPERATION. 

itude and motion as above, to dc- 
and lime remaining unexpired to 
sition, or full moon. 
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he moon's longitude subtracted from the sun's, 
leaves 5* 27? 34' i?*, or 10654' 17V which, divided 
by 7SfO'? the minutes in a mean tit hi, quotes four* 
tehn even tithis expired, and the fraction, or remain¬ 
der 57# 17*, is the portion expired of the 15th, qr 
purnima fit*hi , which subtracted from 72(/, leaves 
145' 43* remaining unexpired of the same; which, 
divided by the moon's motion per danda from the sun, 
will give the time remaining unexpired from midnight 
to the instant of the full moon with as much preci¬ 
sion as the Hindu astronomy requires. Deduct the 
sun’s motion 6tf 2**' per danda from the moon's 
740* 42' // , the remainder 680* «*', is the moop’s mo¬ 
tion from the sun; by this divide the part remaining 
unexpired of the purnima tit hi 1 45* 4b* 

X « , 

T'45' 43"=5245 SO'" J; 

4os i h" " 1 a 51 

therefore 12 dandas, *51 palas after midnight will be 
the end of the purnima tit hi, or instant of opposition 
of the sun and moon. 


FIFTH OPEllATIQN. 


Having the instant of opposition as above, to Imd 
the true longitude and motion of the sun and moon, 
the latitude of the latter, and the place of the node, . 


d. r. 


Add the mean motion of each for t % 5 1 ■M-tbe i mdan 
place, found before for the true midnight; and for the 
mean places so found, compute againMie anomalistic 
equations. a This being but a repetition of operation, 
the third is unnecessary to be detailed. The several 
particulars are as follows:^ ^ 
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Of the Sun, .,.». 

Moon, . .. 

Moon’s Apogee, 
Moon's Node,.. 


Mran longi 
jtude for mid. 
night. 


6 21 42 17 
— 20 58 28 
11 7 ft 55 
4 29 27 35 


moon. 


11 

4 


7 10 
29 28 


" Equa¬ 
tion. 

Truelongi 
tude at full 
moon. 

» i '/ 

a • ' * 

r \ vr ;>o 

6 ao ;* 7 

r 8 40 20 

• 

— 20 7*27 




9 

M<*an motion.* 

Equation. 

True motion at 
hill moon. 

Of the Sun, . • 
Moon, 

vy 8" 

790 35 

X 1' id" 
— 47 2$ 

60' 84' 

743 7 


Hence it appears that, at the opposition, the 
mOon will be uear her descending node; for, 4» 2<)° 
28' 17 a x6 4 «*30 s 29° 2»' l6 y/ , the place of the de¬ 
scending node in antecedentia i and 12*—10* 29° 28' 
lf>*^sl s 1° 31' 44 // its* longitude according to the 
order of the signs, and 1* 0° 3J>44*r*20° 7' 27*^ 
J0° 24' 17^ the moon's distance'fiom her descending 
node, which, being within "the limit of a lunar 
eclipse, shows that the moon will be then eclipsed. 
For her latitude at this time, say, as radius is to the 
inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, 4° 30' or 270', 
so is the sine of her distance from the node 620 57", 

to her latitude of 48' 45" )• 


SIXTH OPLKATION. 


i From the elements now found, to compute the 
diameter of the moon and shadow, and the duration 
ofpt eclipse. 


The Sunt mean diameter is . . 6500 

Molinas <.. 480 

Earth's.1600 


Ytyan. 


• 9 
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Son’* moan motion, . • 69' 8" 

Moon’s,. 790 $5 

tSun’s true motion, ... 00 24 

Moon’s,. 743 7 

Moon’s latitude, .... 43 45 


As the moon’s mean motion is to her mean diaroe- 
tor, so is her true motion to her true diameter for the 

»Y 

time of opposition. • 45 1 H Y&jan , which, 

divided by fifteen, quotes 30' 6" of a great circle. 


As the sun’s mean motion is to his mean diameter, 
so is ins true motiou to his diameter at the instant 

Y 


of oppositiqn^^ 5 ^^^«»6G3^ 14 Y&jm* 

As the mooti’s liiean motion is to the earth’s dia¬ 
meter, so is the iihx^i ^equated motion to the Siwhi, 
or a fourth numbef, which must be taken as the 
earth’s diametci, foi the purpose of propoi Honing it* 
shadow to the moon's distance and apparent diameter 
sr--15()3 66 Yojan, the Stufu. 

79 ° 31 •' 


JFquatt <1 diameter of the sun, . . 6639 14 
Of the earth,.1503 66 


Difference, 50 j}) 14 . 


As the sun’s mean diameter is to the moon's dia¬ 
meter, so is the dtffcience above 30^9 14, to a fourth 
number, which, deducted from the Sue hi, or equated 

diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter of tfio earth’s 

f y y , 

shadow ’at the moon, ' *=* 372. % and 
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J503. 56— 372. 7«*1131. 49 Yojan, which, divided 
by fifteen, quotes 75' 27* of a great circle for the 
same. 

From the half sum of the diameters of the moon 
and shadow 7 -i * 246* subtract the moon's 

latitude 48' 45* the remainder is the Chch'dnna , or 
portion of the moon’s diameter eclipsed, 4' 1* of a 
great circle, and by the nature of a right-angled 
triangle, the square root of the difference of the squares 
of the moon's latitude, and the half sum of the 
diameters of the shadow and moon, will be the path 
of the moon’s centre, fiom the beginning to the 
middle of the eclipse. 

The diameter of the shadow i% ^ 27 
Of the moon,. ^j>'30 5 

Sum, f . . 105 62 

9 l 

Half sum, . 52 46‘ 


The moon’s latitude \% ... . 48 45 


**52. 46’ x 48. 45’ = 20 ; 11* which, divided 
by the moon's motion from the sun, quotes the half 
duration of the eclipse m dandcs and pa/as, oi Hindu 

mean solar hours — *** n P v 

n . v bU 43 1 46 25; which 


'doubled, is 3 32 50, the whole duration of 4 the 
eclipse; which will be partial, the moonN latitude 
being greater than the difference between the semi- 
diameters of the boon's disk and the earth’s shadow. 


i 

* SEVENTH OPERATION. 

To find the position of the equmoctical colures, 
eqd thence the declination of the sun, the length 
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jof day and night, and the time counted from sunrise, 
or hour uf the civil day when the eclipse will happen. . 


# Isf. For the ayanansa or distance of the vernal equi- 

_ . . Periods. 

nox from the Ut of Meska. 7 “ , ^ I ^^V«r^* sp (‘^7l6'50) 

8» 4° 31' 30*5 2'" of which tukc the bhuja 8* 4° Hi' 3<f 
5 f J l —6’ 2* 4° 31' 30* 52" which multiply by three and 
diviae by ten, 64 — 3 --■»“£ 5 i*- 3 sa]t/°2J' 27* the ayan~ 

ama, winch, m th6 picsent age is added to the sun’s 
longitude, to find his distance from the vernal equi¬ 
nox. The suns equated longitude is (J* lq°54' J1', 
and 6» iy° $4' 11' x i t q° 2l' 27* 7* i/° 15' 38' 

his distance from the vernal cqtunox. 


2 d. For, s the declination, right ascension, au!T** 
ascensional inference. The suifa place t& 7* 9° 
IV 3b', and V w° 15 ; 3b' his distance from 
the autumnal equitrox;. the sine of which is 217 ^ 
41', and as radius j§ to the sine of the greatest de¬ 
cimation 24°, termed the paramapacramajya 1387', 
so is 2174. 41 to the sine of his declination 88*>' 40' 
the arc corresponding with which, in the canon of 

sines, is 14° 53, (*— ^ r 3 7 — 4 - ^*883' 40"jf. The equi¬ 
noctial shadow at Bhagalpui is 5, 30, and, as the 
Gnomon of twelve an gains is to the equinoctial sha¬ 
dow, so is the sine of the declination 883, M>, to the 

A V 

cshitijya, ■* U)5' l". And 4$ the co-sine ‘ 

of tfie declination is to the radius, SO is the cshitijya <o 
the sine of the dtara, or ascensional diffeieuce, 

= 4 l^ 4": its arc is 419' ’56" the ascen¬ 
sional difference. 

• 

^3d t For the length of the day and night. 


The modern Hindus make their computations in 
mean solar time, the Sury SiddhLnta directs, that 
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» ■ *, 

; should be made m sydereal time. A »y« < 
S^fefeal !day contains sixty dqndas; each danda, sixty 
liijbliias; and each vicula six respirations, in all SI600 
respirations, answering to the mituites of the equator. 
A nacshatra day is exceeded in length by the savan or 
solarday, by reason of the sun’s proper motion in the 
ecliptic,, the former measures time equably* but the 
latter varies in its length fi;om the inequality of the 
sun's motion, arid the Obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
ado's equated motion for,the middle of the eclipse 
found 6 o' 2i"; and the oblique ascension for the 
eighth sign from the vernal equinox, in which he will 
be fchind at that time, is taken froth the foregoing 
table 343 pa/m, or 2085 respirations. As the num¬ 
ber of minutes contained in one sine 1800, is to the 
number of respirations, or the arc of thp,#equator in 
minutes answering to the f oblique a&mision of the 
sine, the sun is in 2085, as dbo^'so te the equated 
motion 60 ' 24", to the excess iif respirations of the 
savan or solar day over the nacshatra or sydereal day 

2 x 269 ' 3"; which, added to 2l6Q<)' gives 

the length the solar day by civil account from 
sunrise to sunrise, sydereal time 21669 . 3 respirations. 
From one-foerth of this deduct the ascensional dif¬ 
ference, the sun being declined towards the south 
pole, for the semidiurnal arc; and ad$ it for the 
semi nocturnal arc: the former is 4997' 1,9" and the 
letter 5Which may be reduced to dandas, or 
Mindu ■ hdiMi--®h’division of 360. Hence half the 

•• ^ ' half the night 16 12*52. 

T%.iylible-''day to half the night shows the hour 
ffom wt preceding sunrise to midnight 


;» ,v 


to--which add the time at midnight unex- 


tit'hi, for the hour of the civil 
i£y corresponding with' the middle of the eclipse. 
^•■ y ih«ur from midnight to the end of the purnima - 
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* tit'hi is already found 12 51 in mean solar time, and 
to reduce it to sydereal time, say, as 21€00' is It i 
*- x> r s » 

2 , H>00'x59' 8'', so is 12 5 J, to sydereal hours 12 53, 

p ip \ ■' 

equal to 2 51 solar hours. 


^ U V 

From the preceding sunrise to midnight, is 43 59 ■ 
At midnight will remain of the putnima 




Hour of the civil day at the middle of\ ‘, 

the eclipse,. f 6b 

Deduct the half duration, . 1 46.&£ 


Beginning &i\^he eclipse, . .. 55 5 30 

Add the wholy* duration, . 3 32 SO 

End of the eclipse, J. : .. 58 36 25 


a ■' * 

And the day and night containing together <?0 11 

V D P V 

30, the eclipse should end 1 33 5 before sunrise* ac¬ 
cording to this calculation. 


The first day of the creation, according to the 
Hindus , was Bavi-var, or Sunday: the number of days 
for which the above calculation has been made, is 
714404082947, which, divided by seven, the number 
of days in a week are 12057723135 weeks and two 
days; the astronomical, day therefore of Soma-vi tr, 
or Monday , will end at midnight preceding the eclipse; 
but the Soma-var by civil computation will continue 
to the nesj: ensuing sunrise; and this Soma-var, by cal* 
dilating the number pf days elapsed from the inStapt 
the Sp.n entered the sign Tula, to his advance of 19 ° 54' 
on that sign, will be found to fall on the 19th of the 
month Cartic , answering to the thi jci of November. 









ON THE ASTRONOMICAL COMPUTATIONS 

The time of the full moon and the duration of the 
eclipse, found by this computation, differ considerably 
JVom the Nautical Almanac. The Siddhanta Rahasya 
arid' GraJutlaghava, comparatively modern treatise^, 
are nearer the truth, yet far > from correct. The 
Hindus, in determining these phenomena, are satisfied 
whed within a few minutes of the true time. 



OF THfc HINDUS. 


m 


A comparative Statement of this Eclipse as predicted 
' in the Nautical Almanac, with computations of it 
made by different Hindu boohs. Those malted (*) 
are made for different meridians, the last I believe 
for Tirhut. 

* O 


NAMES. 

Equated longitude for midnight at 
Bhagulpur, supposed in 3° 50' R, from 

Lancet, and B3°E. from Greenwich. , 

. >\ 

Surya Siddhanta,. 

Tables of Macaranda, .. 

* Grahalaghava, . t,.. .. 
Siddhanta Rahasya,.. ,‘i 

Surya Siddhanta, ...... 

Tables of Macaranda, ., 

* Grahalaghava,. 

Siddhanta Ratuuya,.... 

Nautical Almanac - 

The Sun. 

The Moon. 

The Nodi, 

s 0 ' " 

6 IQ 54 11 

6 1 9 55 „ 9 

, 6 19 54 29 

s ° ' " 

— 17 28 28 

— 17 30 @ 

— 17 16 25 

. ' ) 

1 —31 44 

1 — 32 7 

1 — 27 35 

y. Add to each the ayanansei 10° 21' 27" 
for the longitude counted according to 
European astronomers from the Equi¬ 
noctial colure. 

s 

7 9 15 38 

7 9 16’ 36 

7 9 15 56 

s o , . 

1 6 4ft 55 
1 6 51 36 

1 6 37 52 

s 0 ' " 

i 19 53 11 

1 10 53 54 

1 19 49 2 

7 M7 8 

1 7 50 58 

1 lft 45 30 

a 

Surya Siddhanta,.. 

Tables q£ Macaranda, 

* Grahalaghava,. 

Siddhanta Rifhasya,.... 

* Grahana Mala, a Ca-) 
talogue of Eclipses, J 

Nautical Almanac. 

From midnight to the 
middle of the Eclipse, 

Duration of the 
Eclipse, 

Hindu time. 

Eng. time. 

Hindu time. 

Eng, time. 

o. r. p, 

12 53 — 

*14 50 — 

13 53 — 

10 0 — 

H. M. $. 

5 9 12 

5 56 •— 
5 33 — 

0 20 24 

x>. p. r. 

3 12 50 

4 50 —* 

5 19 — 

4 58 — 

5 20 — 

H. 

1 17 8 

1 40 20 

1 50 30 

1 40,10 

2 10 24 

10 — 37 

0 24 5 

5 22 2£ 

2 0 -r 
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OK THE 

* ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ZODIAC 


BY tilE PRESIDENT. 

T ENGAGE to support Bn opinion (which the IcArn- 
ed and industrious M. Mtintucla seems to treat with 
extreme contempt) that the Indian division of the 
Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks ot Arabs, 
hut, having been known in this country from tiOus 
immemorial, and being the same in part with that used 
by other nations of the old Hindu race, was probably 
invented by thY* first progenitors of that race before 
their dispersion, “^h e Indians ” he says, “have two 
“ divisions of the jSodiac; one, like that of the 
“Arabs, relating to the moon, and consisting of 
“ tieenty-Seven equal parts, by which they can tell 
“ very nearly the hour of the night; another relating 
“ to the sun, and, like ours, containing twelve signs# 
“ to which they have given as many twines, corrc- 
“ sponding with those which we have borrowed from 
“ the Greeks” All that is true; but he adds, “It 
“ is highly probable that they received them at some 
“ time or another by the intervention of the Arabs; 
“ for no man, surely, can persuade himself, that it is the 
“ ancient division of the Zodiac, formed# according 
“ to* some authors, by the forefathers of than kind, 
“ and still preserved among the Hindus” Now I under* 
take to prove, that the Indian Zodiac was not bor¬ 
rowed mediately or directly from the Arabs or Greeks; 
and, since the solar division of it in India is the sam£; 
in Substance with that used in Greece , we may reasona¬ 
bly* conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who first gave names to the 
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luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
g‘£ as their similarity in language and re 
jjoffiy^vi««> ha3 » eommon descent. . 

The seme'frAer afte T“if ^d 1 to 
•‘time wben Indam astronmny received 

“ c ^ i i^*f # ^ e / ™^ r ? V L e o I |iy Q, ( i e c]^d^wa3 lt either the 

££•ho estabVished themselves 
lifjfi IndlSiaShad a' great intercourse 

412?$? b -|f isnot the object of this essay 

lS8K* *" W8 iD 

Wfiir. to defend .the astronomers ofr/adw tro n 

:5E”"S»h '$££%,.&*■?* It 

«jg#2 SiSSSK*^- 

S&^idcal astronomers, with that ot ttie jrau 
j^^^etical fabulists; for to such a confusm 

SISiSSSStpw *•*«* ”” stake i IS; 

TmtdRaiachandrn, 

rsfft lately at CrisA- 
STJSrfiiTt of his discourse was so applicable 

j^EsSjS^tU' 1was th . en raak !? s ; th «Tto 

^ e* beleft me; l committed it to writing. 

•.ihliilrT'":” be sa^“wil| tell you, 

J fitdjdanhfigure, studded «»th : eight mounts, a d 
2a»^inded bY aeven <Bts of milk, nectar, euu 
that the part which we inhabit 

BpVtf* •*»«*» & Which 

kfodinate; that af&od, n*?g 00 * 
*%/u»»r,guards each of the eight regions, an 
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tl that a mountain of gold rises, and gleams in the 
“ centre; bht we believe the earth to be shaped like a 
u »Cada77iba fruit, or spheroidal, and admits only four 
“‘Oceans of salt water, all which we name from the four 
“ cardinal points, and ini which are many great pen- 
“ insulas, with innumerable islands. They will tell you 
“ that a dragon’s head swallows the moon, and thus 
“ causes an eclipse! but we know that the supposed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the nodes, or 
“ points formed by intersections of the ecliptic and 
“ moon’s orbit. In short, they have imagined a 
“system which exists only in their fancy; but wd 
“ consider nothing as true without such evidence a» 
^ cannot be questioned.” I could not perfectly Un¬ 
derstand the old Gymnosophist, when he told me 
that the Rdsichacra , or circle cf signs (fair so he call¬ 
ed the Zodiac^ was J ike a Dhustura dower;'meaning 
the Datura , to whi'ch the Sanscrit name has been 
softened, and the flower of which is conical,, of shaped 
like a funnel. At first I thought that lie? alluded fa a 
projection of the hemisphere on the plane of the 
colure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptic and 
equator; but a younger astronomer, named Vimyaca t 
who came forward to sec me, assured me that they 
meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, or the base 
of the cone; and that it was usual among their ancient 
writers to borrow from fruit and flowers their appella¬ 
tions of several plane and Solid figures. 

i ■ ' i > 

From the two Bradmans, whom I have just named, 
I learned the following curious particulars; and you 
may depend on my accuracy in repeating them, since 
I wrote them in their presence, as well as corrected 
what I had written, till they pronounced it perefett. 
They divide a greaf circle, as we do, into three hun- ‘ 
dred and sixty degrees, called by them ansas, or por- 
tions; of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of 
the twelve signs, in this order; 

Voe. II. U 
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Mtsha, the Ram. 
Vruha , the Bull. 
Mit'kima, the Pair. 
Carcata, the Crab. 
Sinka, the Lion. 
Cany a, the Virgin* 


Tula, the Balance. 

8. Vrishckica, the Scorpions 
Dhanus, the Bow. 
Macara, the Sea-monster. 
Cumbka, the Ewer. 

$ 2 . Mina, the Fish. 


The figures of the twelve asterisms, thus denominat¬ 
ed with respect to the sun, are specified by Sripeti, au¬ 
thor of the Retnamala, in Sanscrit verses; which I pro¬ 
duce as my vouchers in the original, with a verbal 
translation: 




Meshadayo nama, samanarupi, r 
Vinagadadhyam mit’hunam nri^ugmam, 
Pradipasasyc dadhati carabhyam 
Navi st’hita varini canyacaiva. 

Tula tulabhrxt pretimanapanir 
BhanUrjdhanushinan hayawat parangah 
Mrigananah syan macaro’tha cumbhth 
Scandhe nero rictaghatam dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’ho hi minah 
Matsyadwayam swast'halacharinomi. 


** The mm, bull , crab , lion, and scorpion , have the 
figures of those five animals respectively: the pair 
;j|* are a damsel playing on a. vina, and a youth wielding, 
Jf ajpiece; the virgin stands on a boat in water, hold- 
;#fog in one Jiand a lamp,, in the other an ear of 
^ rice-corn; the balance is held by a weigher with a 
^•weight in one hand; the bow, by an archer, whose 
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“hinder pa^rts are like those of a, horse; the sea* 
“ monster has the face of an antelope; the ewer is a* 
“•water-pot borne on the shoulder of a man, who 
“‘empties it; the fish are two, with their heads turned 
“ to each other’s tail: and all these are supposed to 
“ be in such places as suit their several natures.” 


To each of the* twenty-seven lunar stations, which 
they call nueshotras , they allow thirteen cinsas and 
one-third, or thirteen degrees twenty minutes; and their 
names appear in the order of the signs, but without 
any regard to the figures of them. 


Astvini. • 
Bharani. 

Critic a. 

Rohini. 

Mrig asiras. 

Ardra. 

Punarvasu. 

, Pushya. 

9. Aslesha. 18. 



Purvii p’halguni. 


\Jttartc]£kalguw. 
Hasta. 

Chitra . 

Swati. 

Vijhc'ha. 
Anuradha. 
Jyeskt'ka . 


Mala. 

Furva shadha, 
Uttarashadha. 
Sravana. 
Dhanishta. 
Sstabhisha. 
PutvMadrapada, 
Uttarabhadrapada. 
27, Revati. 


Between the twenty-first and twenty-second constel¬ 
lations, we find in the plate three stars, called Abhijit; 
but they are the last quarter of the asterism immedi¬ 
ately preceding, or the latter Ashar, as the word is com¬ 
monly pronouuced. A complete revolution of the 
mpon, with* respect to the stars, being made in twen¬ 
ty-seven days, odd hours, minutes, and seconds, and 
perfect exactness being, either not attained by the 

Us 
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Hindus, Or not acquired by them, they fixed on the 
’number twenty-seven, and inserted Abhijit for some 
astrological purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. 
The drawing, from which the plate was engraved, 
seems intended to represent the figures of the twenty- 
seven constellations, together with Abhijit , as they 
are described in three stanzas by the author of the 
Retnamaia: 1 


I. Turagamuc’hasadricsham yonirupam eshurabhara, 
Sacatasamara at’hainasyottamangena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabharii salopamain bham, 
Sayanasadrisamanyachchatra paryancarupam* 


2 . Hastacarayutam cha maucticasamam 

chanyat pravalopamauy^ 

Dhrishyam torana sannibham balinibhatn, 

satcundalabham param; 

Crudhyatcesarivicramena j idrisam, 

sayyasatnanam pararn 

Anyad dentivilasavat st’Mtamatah 

sringatacavyacti bh&m. 

* 

i 

g. Trivicratuabham elm mridangarupam, 

Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabliam, 
Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 
ltyevam aswadibhachacrarupam. 


a A horse’s head, yoni or bhaga } a razor, a wlieel- 
“ ed carriage, the head of an antelope, a gem, a 
(t bouse, an arrow, a wheel, another house, a bed- 
“ stead, another bedstead, a hand, a pearl, a piece 
u of coral, a festoon of leaves, an oblation to the 
“ Gods, a rich ear-ring, the tail of a fierce lion* a 
“ couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near which 
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“ is the kernel of the sringataca- nut, the three foot-. 
“ steps of Vishnu , a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced 
“•image, another couch, and a smaller sort of tabor; 
“•such are the figures of Aswini and the rest in the 
“ circle of lunar constellations.” 


The Hindu draughtsman has*very ill represented 
most of the figures; and he has transposed the two 
Asharas as veil as the two Bhadvapads ; but his figure 
of Abhijit , which looks like our ace of hearts, has a 
resemblance to the kernel of the trapa: a curious 
water-plant described in a separate essa}\ In another 
Sanscrit book, the figures of the same constellations are 
thus varied: 

A couch. 

A winnowing fan. 
Another. 

"An arrow.. 

A tabor. 

A circle of stars. 

A staff for burdens. 
The beam of a balance 
0 . A doe’s tail. 18. A boar’s head. 2f. A fish. 


A horse's head* 
Yoni, or bhaga. 
A flame. 

A waggon. 

A cat’s paw. 
One bright star. 
A bow. 

A child’s pencil. 


A straight tail. 
Two stars S. to 3ST. 
Two, 3^. to S. 

A handV 
A pearl\ 

Red saffr^i. 

A festoon. 

A snake. 


From twelve of the astcrisms just enumerated, are 
derived the names of the twelve Indian months, in the 
usual form of patronymics; for the Pauranics , who 
reduce all nature to a system of. emblematical my¬ 
thology, suppose a celestial nymph to preside over 
each of the constellations, and feign that the God 
Qoma, or *Lunus> having wedded twelve of them, be¬ 
came the father of twelve Genii , or months, who are 
named after their several mothers; but the Jyautishi- 

U 3 . 
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cm assert, that, when their lunar year was arranged by 
former astronomers, the moon was at the full in each 
month on the very day when it entered the nacshatm , 
from which that month is denominated. The man¬ 
ner in which the derivatives are formed, will best ap¬ 
pear by a comparison of the months with their several 
constellations:. 


Aswina. 
Cartica. 
Margasirsha. 
4, Pausha. 
Magba. 
Fhalguna. 


Chaitra. 

8. Vaisac'ha. 
Jyaisht’ha. 
Ashara. 
Sravana. 
12. Bhadra. 


The third month is also earned Agrahayatm (whence 
the common word A gran is corrupted) from another 
name of Mrigasiras. / 


♦ 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial 
verses, in which the Hindfs have a custom of link¬ 
ing together a number of ideas otherwise connected, 
and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a regular 
measure: thus by putting teeth for thirty-two; Rndra 
for eleven; season for six; arrow or element for five; 
ocean, Veda , or age , for four; Rama, fire, or quality , 
for three; eye , or Cumara , for two; and earth or moon 
for one, they have composed four lines, which express 

the number of stars in each of the twenty-seven as- 

* 

terisms: 

Vahni tri ritwi&hu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
Banaswinetra sara bhucu yugabdhi ramah, ' b 

Rudrabdhiramagunavedasata dwiyugma, 

Denta budbairabhihitah cramaso bhatarah. 
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That is, “ three, three, six; five, three, one; 
“four, thrfee, five; five, two, two; five, one, one; 
“ four, four, three; eleven, four, and three; three, 
c * four, an hundred; two, two, thirty-two. Thus have 
“ the stars of the lunar constellations, in the order as 
“ they appear, been numbered by the wise.” 

If/the stanza was cotrectly repeated to me, the 
two Asharas are considered as one asterism, and 
Abhijit as three separate stars; but I suspect an error 
in the third line, because dwibana t or two and Jive ,, 
would suit the metre as well as bdhirama; and because 
there were only three Vedas in the early age, when, it 
is probable, the stars were enumerated, and the tech- 
nicai verse composed. 

■t 4* 

Two lunar stations, a* mansions , and a quarter are 
co-extensive, we see, vith one sign; and nine stations 
correspond with four signs. By counting, therefore, 
thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the first star 
in the head of the RaVn, inclusively, we find the 
whole extent of Aswini , and shall be able to ascertain 
the other stars with sufficient accuracy; but first let 
us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacs > de¬ 
noting the mansions, as in the Varanes Almanac, by 
the first letters or syllables of their names: 

w 
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Months. 

Aswia 

Cartic 

Agrahayan 

Paush 

Magh 

P’halgun 

Chaitr 

Vaisac’h 

Jaisht’h 

Ashar 

Sravan 

Bhadr 


Solar 

Astcnsms. 

•\ Mesh 
r Vrish ( 
iMit’hqn 
Carcat 4. 


) 


Mansions . 


A + bh + h 

+ ro + — 

M 4 l 

* + a + - 3 - 

2 4 

.JLl + P + si. 

4 1 


3° 


Sinh 
Canya 
Tula 
Vrischic 8. 


Dhan 


xni + 

yj + 

)t + 

Hhv 

> « V'*- • 


PU + 


! Macar 
Cumbh 
Min 12. 


3 ; 


S 


t 

'T.1U 

3« 


Dt 


v 
4 

eh 

H + » 

S + 

4 

a + j. 18, 


3 U 

pu 4 ~ 

S + — 

4 ■ * 

dh 

^ + 8 + t 

at + U + r. 

4 


07 

A) / • 


Hence we may readily know the stars in each man¬ 
sion, as they follow in order: 


Lunar Solar 

Mansions. Aster mu. 


Aswini. 

Ram. 

Bharani. 


4 Critica. 

Bui). 

f Eohini. 

-- 

Mrigasiras. 

Pair 


> Ardra. 

i 


Stars. 

*■ 

Three in and near the head. 
Three in the tail. 

Six of the pleiads. 

Five in the head and neck. 
Three in or near the feet, 
perhaps in the Galaxy 
One on the knee. 
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Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the me¬ 
morial verse in the Rctnamala , I have preferred the au¬ 
thority of the writer to that of the painter, who has 
drawn some terrestrial things with so little similitude, 
that we must not implicitly rely on his representation 
of objects merely celestial. I Jc seems particularly to 
have erred in the stars Dhanisht'a . 


For the assistance of tho3e who*may be inclined to 
re-examine the twenty-seven constellations with a 
chart before them, I subjoin a table of the degrees 
to which the naeshatras extend respectively from the 
first star in the astcrism of Aries , which we now see 
near the beginning of the sign Taurus , as it was 
placed in the ancient sphere. 


K. 

D. M. 

N. 

D. Y’ 

N. 

D. M. 

I. 

13 20 

X. 

133 20 

XIX. 

256 20 

H. 

26 40 

Xf. 

I4i 

1( 40 

XX. 

260 40 

Ilf. 

40 0 

XII. 

16 < 

1 0 

XXI. 

2S0 0 

IV. 

53 20 

XIII. 

173 20 

XXII. 

293 20 

V. ■ 

06 40 

XIV. 

lho 40 

XXIII. 

306 40 

VI. 

SO 0 

XV. 

200 0 

XXIV. 

320 0 

VII. 

03 20 

XVI. 

213 20 

XXV. 

333 20 

vm. 

106' 40 

XVII. 

226 40 

XXVI. 

346 40 

IX. 

120 0 

XVIII. 

240 0 

XXVII. 

360 0 


The asterisms of the first column are in the §igns 
of Taurus, Gemini , Cancer , Leo; those of the second , 
in Virgo, Libra , Scorpio , Sagittarius; and those of 
the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius , Pisces , Aries , 
We cannot very much err, therefore, in any series 
of three constellations; for, by counting 13° 520' for¬ 
wards and backwards, we find the spaces occupied by 
the two extremes, and the intermediate space belongs 
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of course to the middlemost. It is not meant that 
the division of the Hindu Zodiac into £uch spaces is * 
ex#ct to a minute, or that every star of each asterism 
must necessarily be found in the space to which it 
belongs; but the computation will be accurate enough 
for our purpose; and no lunar mansion can be very 
remote from the path of the moon. Iloiv Father Sou- 
ciet could dream that Visile 9 ha \vas in the Northern 
Crown, I can hardly comprehend; but it surpas¬ 
ses all comprehension that M. Bailly should copy his 
dream, and give reasons to support it; especially as 
four stars, arranged pretty much like those in the In¬ 
dian figure, present themselves obviously near the Ba¬ 
lance, or the Scorpion, I have not the boldness to 
exhibit the individual stars in each mansion, distin¬ 
guished in Bdyer's method, by Greek letters, because, 
though, 1 have Tittle doubt that the five stars of Astesha , 
in the form of a wheel, are 13 , y, /* s * , of the Lion , and 
those .of Mula y, t, K> <p , r, <r, y, 0 , £, *, of the Sagiitary: 
and though I think many of the others equally clear, 
yet, where the number of stars in a mansion is less 
than three, or even than four, it is not easy to fix on 
them with confidence; and I must wait, until some 
young Hindu astronomer, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leisure on serene nights at 
the proper seasons, to point out in the firmament it¬ 
self the several stars of all the constellations for which 
he can find names in the Sanscrit language. The 
only stars, except those in the Zodiac , that have yet 
been distinctly named to me, are the Septarshi , Dhrwva i 
Aruhdhdti, Vishnupad,. Matrimandel; and, in the 
southern hemisphere, Agastya , or Canopus. The 
twenty-seven Yoga stars, indeed, have particular 
names, in the order of the nacshatras i to which they 
belong; and since we learn * that the Hindus have 

4 
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* See page 270. 
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determined the latitude , longitude, and right ascension 
*of each, it mi^ht be useful to exhibit the list of them: 
but at present I can only subjoin the names of twenty- 
seven Yogas, oi divisions of the Ecliptic. 


Vishcambha . 

Ganda. 

Parigha. 

priti. 

' Vr iddh i. 

Sira. 

Ay ash mat. 

Dhruva, 

Siddha. 

Saabhagyq, 

Vyaghata. 

Saddhya. 

Sobhana. 

Hershana. 

Subha. 

A tig and a. 

Vajra. 

Sucra . 

Sucarman. 

Asrij. 

Brahman. 

Jlhriti. 

Vyatipata . 

India. 

Vaidkriti. 

Sula. 

Variyas. 


Having shown in what mgnncr the Hindus arrange 
the Zodiacal stars with respect to the sun and moon, 
let us proceed to our principal subject, the antiquity of 
that double arrangement. In the first place, the Brah¬ 
mans were always too proud to borrow their science 
from the Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of 
Mlechctihas, as they call those who are ignorant of 
the Vedas, and have not studied the language of the 
Gods. They have often repeated to me the fragment 
of an old verse, which they now use proverbially, na 
nichoyavanatparah, or no base creature can be lower than 
a Yavan; by which name they formerly meant an Ionian 
or Greek, and now mean a Mogul , or generally a Mu- 
selman. When l mentioned to different Pandits, at se¬ 
veral times, and in several places, the opinion of Montu- 
cla, they could not prevail on themselves to oppo.se it by 
serious argument; but some laughed heartily; others, 
with a sarcastic smile, said it was a pleasant imagina¬ 
tion; and all seemed to think it a notion bordering 
on phrenzy. In fact, although the figures of the 
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twelve Indian signs bear a wonderful ,resemblance 
to those of the Grecian , yet they are too much varied' 
for a mere copy, and the nature.of the variation proves 
them to be original; nor is the resemblance more ex¬ 
traordinary than that, which has often been observed, 
between our Gothic days of the week and those of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the same luminaries, 
and (what is yet more singular) "revolve in the same 
order: Ravi , the Sun; Soma, the Moon; Mangala , 
Tuiseo; Budha , Woden; Vrihaspati, Thor; Sutra , 
Freya; Sani , Satcr; yet no man ever imagined that 
the Indians borrowed so-remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans . On thp planets I will 
only observe, that Sucra, the regent of Venus , is, like 
all the rest, a male deity, named also Usanas , and 
believed to be a sage of infinite learning: but Zohrah , 
the Nahid of the Persians, is a goddess like the Frey a 
of our Saxon progenitors. The drawing, therefore, of 
the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. 
Johnson , relates to the Persian system, and represents 
the genii supposed to preside over them, exactly as 
they are described by thfe poet Ilatiji: “He bedecked 
“ the firmament with stars, and ennobled this earth 
“ with the race of men: he gently turned the auspi- 
“ cious new T moon of the festival, like a bright jewel, 
“ round the ancle of the sky; he placed the Hindu 
“ Saturn on the seat of that restive elephant, the re- 
“ volving sphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, 
“ as a hook to coerce the intoxicated beak; he made 
“silken strings of sun-beams for the lute of Venus; 
“ and presented Jupiter , who saw the felicity of true 
“ religion, with a rosary of clustering pleiads. The 
u bow of the sky became that of Mars when he was 
“ honoured with the command of the celestial host: 
“ for God conferred sovereignty on the Sun; and squa- 
“ Arons of stars were his army.” 
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The names and forms of the lunar constellations, 
* especially of Bkarani and Ahhijit, indicate a simplicity 
of manners peculiar to an ancient people; and they 
differ entirely from those of the Arabian system, in 
which the very first asterism appears in the dual num¬ 
ber, because it consists only of two stars. Menzil, or 
the place of alighting, properly signifies a station, or 
stage, and thence is used for an ordinary day’s journey; 
and that idea seems better applied than mansion to so 
incessant a traveller as the moon; the menaziluH kamar f 
or lunar stages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight names, 
in the following order, the* particle al being under¬ 
stood before every word: 


Sharatan. 

Nathratb/ 

Ghafr. 

, Dhabili. 

Butain. 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyah. 

Bulaa. 

Thurayya. 

Jabbah. 

Iclil. 

Suud. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya 

Hakaali. 

* 

Saifah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naaim. 

Mukhir. 

9,Dhiraa. 

ia. Simac. 

£ i. Beldah. 

28. Risha. 


Now, if we can trust the Arabian lexicographers, 
the number of stars in their several menzils rarely agrees 
with those of ftie Indians; and two such nations must 
naturally have observed, and' might naturally have 
named, the principal stars near which the moon 
passes in the course of each day, without any com¬ 
munication the subject. There is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the * Hindus 
and Arabs on any subject of literature or science; 
I * for, though we have reason to believe that a comroer- 
[ cial intercourse subsisted in very early times be- 
| tween Yemen and the western coast of India, yet tjie 
I* Brahmans, who alone are permitted to read the six 
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Vedangas, one of which is the astronomical Sastra , 
were not then commercial, and, most probably, nei** 
thpr could nor would have conversed with Arabian 
merchants. The hostile irruptioir of the Arabs into 
Hindustan , in the eighth century, and that of the Mo¬ 
guls under Chengiz , in the thirteenth, were not likely 
to change the astronomical system of the Hindus; but 
the supposed consequence's of mdUcrn revolutions are 
out of the question; for, if any historical records be 
true, we know with*as positive certainty, that Amarsihn 
and Calidas coin posed their works before the birth of 
Christy as that Menander and Terence wrote before that 
important epoch. Now the twelve signs and twenty- 
seven mansions are mentioned, by the several names 
before exhibited, in a Sanscrit vocabulary by the 
first of tbosfc Indian authors; and the second of them 
frequently alludes to Rohini and the rest by name in 
his Fatal Ring'his Children of the Sun , and his Birth 
of Cumara: from which poem I produce two lines, 
thatnny evidence may riot -seem to be collected from 
mere conversation:— 

Maitre muhurte sasalanch'imnena, 

Yogam gatasuttarap’halganishu. 

“ When the stars of UttarupTialgun had joined in* 
“ a fortunate hour the fawn-spotted moon/’ 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture 
of M. Montucla , I need not urge the grqpt antiquity 
of Menu*s Institutes, in which the twenty-seven aster- 
isms are called the daughters of Dacsha and the con¬ 
sorts of Soma 9 or the Moon; nor rely on the testimony 
of the Brahmans , who assure me with one voice, that 
the names of the Zodaical stars occur in the Vedas; 
thrfie of which I firmly believe, from internal and 
external evidence, to be more than three thousand 
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years pld/ Having therefore protfed what I engaged to 
‘prove, I will close my essay with a general observation. 
The result of Newton’s researches into the history*of 
the primitive sphere was, “ that the practice of obser- 
“ ving the stars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon , 
“ and was propagated thence by conquest in the reign 
“ of his son Sisac , into Africa, Europe , and Asia ; 
“ since which time Atlas formed the sphere of the Ly- 
bians; Chiron , that of the Greeks, and the Chal- 
** deans, a * sphere of their own.”' Now I hope, on 
some other occasions, to satisfy the public, as I have 
perfectly satisfied myself that “the practice of ob- 
“ serving the stars began, with the rudiments of civil 
“ society, in the country of those whom we call Chal - 
“deans; from which it was propagated into Egypt; 
“ India, Greece , Italy, and Scandinavia / before the 
“ reign of Sisac or Sacya , who by conquest spread a 
u new system of religion and philosophy from the 
“ Nile to the Ganges about a thousand years before 
“ Christ ; but that Chiron and Atlas were allegotical 
“ or mythological personages, and ought to have no 
“ place in the serious history of our species.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE K1ND0M OF NEPAL, 
BY FATHER GIUSEPPE, 

Prefect of the Roman Mission . 


COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


TPlIE kingdom of Nepal is situated to the north- 
east of Patna , at the distance of ten or eleven 
days journey from that city. The common road to it 
lies through the kingdom of Macwanpur; but the mis¬ 
sionaries atfd many other persons enter it on the Bettia 
quarter. Within the distance of four days journey 
from Nepal the road is good in the plains of Hin¬ 
dustan, but in the mountains it is bad, narrow, and 
dangerous. At the foot of the hills the country is 
called Teriani; and there the air is very unwholesome 
from the middle of March to the middle of Novem¬ 
ber ; and the people in their passage catch a disorder, 
called in the language of that country Aul , which is 
a putrid fever, and of which the generality of people 
who are attacked with it die in a few days; but on 
the plains there is no apprehension of it. Although 
the road be very narrow and inconvenient for three 
or four days at the passes of the hills, where it is ne* 
cessary to cross and recross the river more than fifty 
time#, ye#, on reaching the interior mountain before 
you descend, you have an agreeable prospect of the 
extensive plain of Nepal , resembling an amphitheatre 
covered with populous towns and villages: the cir¬ 
cumference of the plain is about 200 miles, a little 
irregular, and surrounded by hills on all sides, so that 
no person can enter or come out of it without passing 
the mountains. — 


X 
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There are three principal cities in w the plain, each 
of which was the capital of an independent kingdom; 
the principal city of the three is situated to the north¬ 
ward of the plain, and is called Cafhmandu: it con¬ 
tains about 18,000 houses; and this kingdom from 
south to north extends to the distance of twelve or 
thirteen days journey as far as the borders of Tibet, 
and is almost as extensive from east to west. The 
king of Cafhmandu has always about fifty thousand 
soldiers in his service. The second city to the south¬ 
west of Cafhmandu is called Lelit Pattern , where I 
resided about four yeacs; it contains near 84,000 
houses; the southern boundary of this kingdom is at 
the distance of four days journey, bordering on the 
kingdom of Maavanpur. The third principal city 
to the east of Lelit Pattern is called Blhatgan; it 
contains about 18,000 families, extends towards the 
east to the distance of five or six days journey, and 
borders upon another nation, also independent, called 
Ctratas , who profess no religion. Besides these three 
principal cities, there are many other large and less 
considerable towns or fortresses, oue of which is 7imi , 
and another Cipoli , each of which contains about 
8,000 houses, and is very populous. All those towns, 
both great and small, are well built; the houses are 
constructed of brick, and are three or four stories 
high; their apartments are not lofty; they have doors 
and windows of wood, well worked and arranged with 
great regularity. The streets of ail their towns are 
paved with brick or Stone, with a regular declivity 
to .carry off the water. In almost every strict of the 
capital towns there are also good wells made of stone, 
from which the water passes through several stone- 
canals for the public benefit. In every town there are 
large square varandas, well built for tiie accommoda¬ 
tion of travellers and the public. These varanda^are 
called Pali; and there are also many of them, as well 
ts wells, in different parts of the country for public 
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use. There are also, on the outside of the great 
towns, small square reservoirs of water, faced with 
brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of steps for the convenience of those who choose 
to bathe. A piece of water of this kind on the out¬ 
side of the city of Cat'hmandu, was at least f 2(K)feet1ong 
on each side of the square; and every part of its work¬ 
manship had a good appearance? 

The religion of Nepal is of two kinds: the more 
ancient is professed by many people who call them¬ 
selves Baryesu: they pluck out all the hair from their 
heads; their dress is of coarse red woollen cloth, and 
they wear a cap of the same; they are considered as 
people of the religious order; and their religion pro¬ 
hibits them from marrying, as it is with the Lamas of 
Tibet , from which country their religion was originally 
brought; but*in Nepal they do not observe this rule, 
except at their discretion. They have large monasteries, 
in which every one has a separate apartment, or place 
of abode; they observe also particular festivals, the 
principal of which is called Yaira in their language, 
and continues a month or longer, according to the 
pleasure of the king. The ceremony consists in 
drawing an idol, which at Lelit Pattan is called 
Baghei'o*, in a large and richly ornamented car, co¬ 
vered with gilt copper: round about the idol stand 
the king and the principal Baryesus ; and in this 
manner the vehicle is almost every day drawn through 
some one of the streets of the city by the inhabitants, 
whD run about beating and playing upon every kind 
of instrument their country affords, which make an 
inconceivable noise. 


deva 


* I suppose a name of Bkagavat or Crishna ; 
w, and Bajri, er Vajri, mean* the Thunderer. 

• X2 


but Bhttrsa is Medrn- 
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The Oliver religion, the more common of the two* 
is that Of the Brahmens , and is the same as is followed 
in Hindustan , with the difference that in the latter 
country, the Hindus being mixed with the Mohummi- 
dans, their religion also abounds with many prejudices, 
and is not strictly observed; whereas in Nepal , where 
there are no Musselmans (except on eCoshmirian mer¬ 
chant) the Hindu religion is-practised in its greatest 
purity. Every day of the uionthThey class under its 
proper name, when certain sacrifices are to be per¬ 
formed and certain prayers offered up in their tem¬ 
ples. The places of worship are more in number in 
their tow ns than, I believe, are to be found in the most 
populous and most flourishing cities of Christendom; 
many of them arc magnificent according to their ideas 
ot architecture, and constructed at a very considerable 
expence; some of them have four or five square cu¬ 
polas; and in some of the temples two or three of the 
extreme cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of 
them, are decorated with gilt copper. 

In the city of Lelil Pattern the temple of Baghero 
was contiguous to my habitation, and was more valu¬ 
able, on account of the gold, silver, and jewels it con¬ 
tained, than even the house of the king. Besides the 
large temples,' there arc also many small ones, which 
have stairs, by which a single person may ascend on 
the outside all arouud them: and some of those small 
temples have four sides, others six, with small stone 
or marble pillars, polished vet y smooth, with two or 
three pyramidal stories, and ail their ornaments well 
gilt and neatly worked, according to their ideas of 
taste: and I think, that, if Eui'opeans should ever go 
into Nepal i they might take some models from those 
'little temples, especially from the two which are in 
thegreat court of Lelit Pattan , before the royal palace. 
On the outside of some of their temples there arc also 
g £€fl t square pillars of single stones, from twenty to 
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thirty feet high, upon which they place their idols, su¬ 
perbly gilt. The greatest number of their temples 
have a good stone staircase in the middle of the 
four squares, and at the end of each flight of stairs 
there are lines cut out of stone on both sides. Round 
about their temples there are also bells, which the peo± 
pie ring on particular occasions; and when they are 
at prayers, many cupolas are tflso quite tilled with 
little bells, hanging by cords in the inside, about the 
distance of a foot from each other, which make a 
great noise on that quarter where the wind conveys 
the sound. There are not only superb templics in 
their great cities, but also within their castles. 

To the eastward of CaThmandu, at the distance of 
two or three miles, there is a place called Tolu } by 
which there flows a small river, the water of which is 
esteemed holy, according to their superstitious ideas; 
and thither they carry people of high rank,, when they 
are thought to be at the point of death. At this place 
there is a temple, which is not inferior to the best and 
richest in any of the capital cities They also have 
it on tradition, that at two or three places in Nepal; 
valuable treasures are concealed under ground. One 
of those places they believe is Tolu; but no one is 
permitted to make use of them except the king, and 
that only in cases of necessity. Those treasures, they 
say, have been accumulated in this manner: When 
any temple had become very rich from the offerings 
of the people, it w-as destroyed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground, one above another, in which the gold, 
silver, gilt copper, jewels, and every thing of value 
were deposited. When I was in Nepal , Gainprejax, 
king of Cafhmandu , being in the utmost distress for 
money to pay his troops, in order to support himself* 
against Prit'kwinarayan , ordered search to he made ’ 
for the treasures of Tolu; and, having dug to a con¬ 
siderable depth under ground, they came to the^tf^L • 
* X 3 
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vault; from which his people took to the value of a 
lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Gainprejas 
paid his troops, exclusive of a number of small figures 
in gold, or gilt copper, which the people who had 
made the search had privately carried off; and this 
I know very well; because one evening as I was walk¬ 
ing in the country alone, a poor man, whom I met 
on the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol 
in gold, or copper gilt, which might be five or six 
sicca weight, and which he cautiously preserved un¬ 
der his arm; but I declined accepting it. The peo¬ 
ple of Gainprejas had not completely emptied the 
first vault, when the army of Prif hwinarayan arrived 
at Tolu , possessed themselves of the place where the 
treasure was deposited, and closed the door of the 
vault, having first replaced all the copper there had 
been on the outside. 

To the westward also of the great' city of Lelit 
Patton, at the distance of only three miles, js^a castle 
called Banga , in which there is a magnificent tem¬ 
ple. No one of the missionaries ever entered into this 
castle, because the people w ho have the care of it 
have such a scrupulous veneration for this temple, that 
no person is permitted to enier it with his shoes on; 
and the missionaries, unwilling to show Midi respect 
to their udse deities, never entered it. Hut when I 
was at Nepal, this castle being in the possession of the 
people of Gore ha, the commandant of the castle and 
of the two forts which border on the road, being a 
friend of the missionaries, gave me an invitation to 
liis house, as he had occasion for a little plfysic^for 
himself ami some of his people. I then, under the 
protection of the Commandant, entered the castle 
t «everal times, a ul the people durst not oblige me 
. to take off my slices. One day, when I* was at the 
Commandant’s house, he had occasion to go into fhe 
varanda, which is at the bottom of the great court 
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faring the temple, where all the chiefs dependent 
upon his orders were assembled, and where also was. 
collected the wealth of the temple; and, wishing to 
speak to me before I went away, he called me into 
the varanda. From this incident I obtained a sight 
of the temple, and then passed by the great court 
which was in front: it is entirely marble almost 
blue, but interspersed with large dowers of bronze 
well disposed, to form the pavement of the great court¬ 
yard, the magnificence of which astonished me; and I 
do not believe there is another equal to it in Europe . 

Besides the magnificence of the temples, which their 
cities and towns contain, there are many other rarities. 
At Cafhmandu, on one side of the royal garden, there 
is a large* fountain, in which is one of their idols, 
called JNarayan. This idol is of blue stone, crowned 
and sleeping on a mattress of the same kind of stone*: 
and the idol and mattress appear as floating upon the 
water. This stone machine is very large: I believe 
it to be eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in pro¬ 
portion; but well worked, and in good repair. 

In a wall of the royal palace of Cafhmandu , which 
is built upon the court before the palace, there is a 
great stone of a single piece, which is about fifteen 
feet long, and four or five feet thick: on the top of 
this great stone there are four square holes at equal 
distances from each other. In the inside of the wall 
they pour water into the holes, and in the court- 
sirfe, each hole having a closed canal, every person 
may draw water to drink. At the foot of the stone is 
a large ladder, by which people ascend to drink; 
but the curiosity of the stone consists in .its being 
quite covered with characters of different languages* 
cOt upon it. Some lines contain the characters of the* 
language of the country; others the characters of 
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Tibet, others Persian , others Greek , besides several 
others: of different nations; and in the middle there 
is a line of Roman characters, which appears in .this 
form AVTOMNEW INTER LH1VERT; but 
none of the inhabitants have any knowledge, how they 
came there, nor do they know whether or not any 
European had ever been in Nepal before the mission¬ 
aries, who arrived there only the beginning of the 
present century. They are manifestly two French 
names of seasons, with an English word between 
them. 

There is also to the northward of the city of Cat'h - 
fnandu a hill called Simbi, upon which are some tombs 
of the Lamas of Tibet , and other people of high rank 
of the same nation. The monuments arc constructed 
after various forms; two or three of them arc pyra¬ 
midal, very high and well ornamented; so that they 
have a very good appearance, and may be seen at a 
considerable distance. Round these monuments arc 
remarkable stones covered with characters, which 
probably are the inscriptions of some of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Tibet, whose bones were interred there. The 
natives of Nepal not only look upon the hill as sacred, 
but imagine it is protected by their idols; and, from 
this erroneous supposition, never thought of station¬ 
ing troops there for the defence of it, although it be 
a post of great importance, and only at a short mile's 
distance from the city; but during the time of hosti¬ 
lities a party of Prit' hwinarayan's troops being pur¬ 
sued by those of Gainprejas , the former, to save them¬ 
selves, fled to this hill, and, apprehending no dan¬ 
ger from its guardian idols, they possessed them¬ 
selves of it, and erected a fortification (in their own 
♦style) to defend themselves. In digging ^hc ditches 
*spund the fort, which were adjoining to the tombs, 
they fpund considerable pieces of gold, with a quan¬ 
tify of which metal the corpses of the grandees of Tibet 

9 f ivi.:;;rVT", . 
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are always interred; and when the war was ended, I 
myself went to see the monuments upon the hills. 

* I believe that the kingdom of Nepal is very ancient, 
because it has always preserved its peculiar language 
and independence; but the cause of its ruin is the 
dissention which subsists among the three kings. 
After the death of their sovereign 1 , the nobles of Lelit 
Pattan nominated for their king Gainprejas, a man 
possessed of the greatest influence in Nepal; although 
some years afterwards they removed him from his 
government, and conferred it upon the king of 
Bhatgan; but he also a short time afterwards was de¬ 
posed; and, after having put to death another king 
who succeeded him, they made an offer of the go¬ 
vernment to JPrit*hwinarayan, who had already com¬ 
menced war. Prit’lneinarayan deputed one of his 
brothers, by name Dehnerden Sah, to govern the king¬ 
dom of Lelit Pattan, and he was in the actual govern¬ 
ment of it when I arrived at Nepal; but the nobles 
perceiving that Prit'hxvinarayan still continued to in¬ 
terrupt the tranquillity of the kingdom, they disclaim? 
ed all subjection to him, and acknowledged for their 
sovereign Dehnerden Salt, who continued the war 
against his brother Pril'hxcinarayan : hut some years 
afterwards they even deposed Dehnerden Sah , and 
elected in his room a poor man of Lelit Pattan , who 
was of royal origin. 

The king of Bahtgan, in order to wage war with the 
other kings of Nepal, had demanded assistance from 
PriPhwinarayaii; but seeing that Prit'hzvinarayan was 
possessing himself of the country, he was obliged to 
desist, and to lake measures for the defence of bis 
own possessions; so jhat the king of Gorc'ha, although 
heiiad been formerly a subject of Gainp/ejas, taking 
advantage of the dissentions which prevailed among 
the other kings of Nepal , attached to his party 
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mountain-chiefs, promising to keep them in posses¬ 
sion, and also to augment their authority and im¬ 
portance; and if any of them were guilty of a breach 
of faith, he seized their country as he had done to 
the kings of Marecajis , although his relations. 

The king of Gore 9 ha having already possessed him¬ 
self of all the mountains which surround the plain of 
Nepal , began to descend into the flat country, ima¬ 
gining he should be able to carry bn his operations 
with the same facility and success as had attended him 
on the hills; and, having drawn up his army before 
a town containing about 8000 houses, situate upon 
a hill called Cirtipnr , about a league's distance from 
Cafhmandu , employed his utmost endeavours to get 
possession of it. The inhabitants of Cirtiptir receiving 
no support from the king of Lclit Pattan , to whom 
they were subject, applied for assistances Gainprejas , 
who immediately marched with his whole army to their 
relief, gave battle to the army of the king of Gorc'ha, 
and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the 
king of Gore ha was killed on the field of battle; and 
the king himself, by the assistance of good bearers, 
narrowly escaped with his life, by fleeing into the 
mountains. After the action, the inhabitants of Cirti- 
pur demanded Gainprejas for their king, and the 
nobles of the town went to confer with him on the 
business, but, being all assembled in the same apart¬ 
ment with the king, they were all surprised and seized 
by his people. After the seizure of those persons, Gain - 
prejas , perhaps to revenge himself of these nbble£ for 
having refused their concurrence to his nomination as 
king, privately caused some of them to be put to 
death; another, by name Danuvanta , was led through 
the city in a woman’s dress, along with several others, 
clothed in a ridiculous and whimsical manner, at the 
exnence of the nobles of Lclit Pattan . Thev were 
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then kept in dose confinement for a long time. At 
last, after making certain promises, and interesting* 
all the principal men of the country in their behalf, 
Gainprejas set them at liberty. 

’ The king of Gorc'ka , despairing of his ability to 
get possession of the plain of Nepal by strength, hoped 
to effect his purpose by causing*a famine, and with 
this design, stationed troops at all the passes of the 
mountains to prevent any intercourse with Ate/ ml; and 
his orders were most rigorously obeyed, for every per¬ 
son who was found in the road, with only a little salt 
or cotton about him, was hung upon a tree; and he 
caused all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
to be put to death in a most cruel manner (even the 
women and children did not escape) for having sup¬ 
plied a little cotton to the inhabitants of Nepal * and, 
when I arrived in that country at the beginning of 
1769, it was a most*i!orrid spectacle *to behold so 
many people hanging on the trees in the road. How¬ 
ever the king of Gorc'ha being also disappointed in 
his expectations of gaining his end by this project, 
fomented dissentions among the nobles of the three 
kingdoms of Nepal^ and attached to his party many 
of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal 
and enticing promises; for which purpose be had about 
2000 Brahmens into his service. When he thought he 
had acquired a party sufficiently strong, he advanced 
a second time with his army to Cirtipur , and laid siege 
to it on the north-west quarter, that he might avoid 
exposing his army between the two cities of Caf hmandu 
and Lelit Pat tan. After a siege of several months, 
the king of Qorc'ha demanded the regency of the 
town of Cirtipur, when the commandant of the town, 
seconded by the approbation of the inhabitants, dis- * 
patched to him by an arrow a very impertinent and ex¬ 
asperating answer. The king of Gorc'ha was so much 
enraged at this mode of proceeding, that he g&vs. 
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mediate orders to all his troops to storm the, town on 
. every'side: but the inhabitants bravely defended it, so 
that all the efforts of his men availed him nothing; 
and, when he saw that his army had failed of gaining 
the precipice, and that his brother, named Suruparatna , 
had fallen wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to 
raise the siege a second time, and to retreat with his army 
from Cirtipur . The brother of the king was after¬ 
wards cured of his wound by our father Michael An - 
gelOj who is at present in Bettia. * 

After the action, the king of Gore 1 ha sent his army 
against the king of Lamji (one of the twenty-four 
kings who reign to the westward of Nepal) bordering 
upon his own kingdom of Gore ha. After many des¬ 
perate engagements, an accommodation took place with 
the king of Lamji; and the king of Gorc’ha collect¬ 
ing all his forces, sent them for the third time to be¬ 
siege CirtipuV; and the army on this expedition was 
commanded by his brother Suruparatna. The inha¬ 
bitants of Cirtipur defended themselves with their 
usual bravery, and, after a siege of several months, the 
three kings of Nepal assembled at CaPhmandu to march 
a body of troops to the relief of Cirtipur. One day in 
the afternoon they attacked some of the Tanas of the 
GorcViians, but did not succeed on forcing them, be¬ 
cause the king of Gore*ha's party had been reinforced 
by many of the nobility, who to ruin Gainprejas ; w ere 
willing to sacrifice their own lives. The inhabitants 
of Cirtipur having already sustained six or seven 
months siege, a noble of Lelit Pattan , called Dunu- 
•vanta, tied to the Gorc'ha party, and treacherously in¬ 
troduced their army into the town. The inhabitants 
might still have defended themselves,’having many 
other fortresses in the upper parts of the town to 
retreat to; .but the people at Gorc’ha having pub¬ 
lished a general amnesty, the inhabitants, greatly 
e xjiau sted by the fatigues of a long siege, surrendered 
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themselves prisoners upon the faith of that promise. 
In the mean time the men of Gorc'ka seized all the . 
gates and fortresses within the town; but two days 
afterwards Prit’hwinarayan, who was at Navacuta (a 
long day’s journey distant) issued an order to Surupa - 
rhtna his brother, to put to death all the principal inha¬ 
bitants of the town, and to cut off the ndsts and lips 
of every one, even the infants, ho were not found 
in the arms of their mothers; ordering at the same 
time ail the noses* and lips, which had been cut off, 
to be preserved, that he might ascertain how many 
souls there were, and to change the name of the towu 
into Naskatapur, which signifies the town of cut noses. 
The order was carried into execution with every mark of 
horror and cruelty, none escaping but those who could 
play on wind instruments; although father Michael 
Angelo , who, without knowing that such an inhuman 
scene was then exhibited, had gone to the house of 
Suruparatna , and interceded much in favour of the poor 
inhabitants. Many of them put an end to their lives 
in despair; others came in great bodies to us in search 
of medicines; and it was most shocking to see so many 
living people with their teeth and noses resembling the 
skulls of the deceased. 

After the capture of Cirtipuv, PriChwinarayan dis¬ 
patched immediately his army to lav siege to the great 
city of Lelit Patton. The GorPhians surrounded 
half the city to tiie westward with their Tanas; and, 
my house being situated near the gate of that quarter, 

I wais obliged to retire to CaChmandu , to avoid being 
exposed to the fire of the besiegers. After many en¬ 
gagements between the inhabitants of the tow n of Le* 
lit Pattan and the men of GorPha , in which much 
blood was spilt on both sides, the former were dis¬ 
posed to surrender themselves, from the fear of hav¬ 
ing their noses cut off, like those at Cirtipur , and also 
their right hands: a barbarity the Gorpnians had 
tened them vfith, unless thev would surrender within 

* V 
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five days. One night all the Gorc'hmna quitted the 
. siege of Zi/if Pat tan to pursue the English army, which, 
under the command of Captain Kinloch , had already 
taken Siduli, an important fort at the foot of the Nepal 
hills, which border upon the kingdom of Tirhut: but 
Captain Kinloch not being able to penetrate the hills, 
either on 'the olMi quarter or by the pass at Hereapur, 
ki the kingdom of Macxvanpur , the army of Gore’ha 
returned to Nepal to direct their operations against the 
city of Cafhmandut where Gainprejas was, who had 
applied for succour to the English . During the siege 
of Cafhmandu the Brahmens of Gore ha came almost 
every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the 
people on the part of their king; and the more effectu¬ 
ally to impose upon poor Gainprejas , many of the prin¬ 
cipal Bftfteewtwentto his house, and told him to perse¬ 
vere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gorc'ha 
army were attached to his cause, and* 1 that even they 
themselves would deliver up their king Prit’hwinarayan 
to his hands. Having by these artifices procured an 
opportunity of detaching from his party all his princi¬ 
pal subjects, tempting them with liberal promises ac¬ 
cording to their custom, one night the men of Gore ft# 
entered the city without opposition, and the wretched 
Gainprejas , perceiving he was betrayed, had scarce 
time to escape with about three hundred of his best 
and most faithful Hindustani troops towards Lelit Pat- 
tan; which place however he reached the same night. 

The king of Gorc’ka having made himself master of 
CaPhmandtt in the year 1768, persisted in the attempt 
of possessing himself also of the city of Lelit Pattan , 
promising alt the nobles that he would suffer them to 
remain in the possession of their property, that he would 
jfcven augment it; and because the nobles of Lelit Pat - 
|p*> placed areliance on the faith of his promises, heeeat 

domestic priest to make this protestation; that, if lie 
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failed to acquit himself of his promise, he should draw 
curses upon himself and his family even to the fifth, 
past and succeeding generation, so that the unhappy 
Guinprejas and the king of Lelit Pattern, seeing that 
the nobility were disposed to render themselves subject 
"to the king of Gore"ha, withdrew themselves with 
their people to the king of B'hatgan^s V/hen the city 
of Lelit Pattan became subject to the king of Gore'ha, 
he continued for some time to treat the nobility with 
great attention, and proposed to appoint a viceroy of 
the city from among them. Two or three months 
afterwards, having appointed the day for making his 
formal entrance into the city of Lelit Pattan , he made 
use of innumerable stratagems to get into his pos¬ 
session the persons of the nobility, and in the end suc¬ 
ceeded. lie had prevailed upon them lo permit their 
sons to remain at court as companions of his son; he 
had dispatched a noble of each house to Namcut , or 
N$w Fort, pretending that the apprehensions he enter¬ 
tained of them had prevented his making a public 
entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles 
were seized at the river without the town, where they 
went to meet him agreeably to a prior engagement. 
Afterwards he entered the city, made a visit to the 
temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation, and 
passing in triumph thro’ the city amidst immense num¬ 
bers of soldiers who composed his train, entered the 
royal palace which had been prepared for Ins recep¬ 
tion; in the mean time parties of his soldiers broke 
open the houses of the nobility, seized all their effects, 
aud thrgw the inhabitants pf the city into the utmost' 
consternation. After having caused all the nobles who 
were in his power to be put to death, or rather their 
bodies to bo tnangled in a horrid manner, he depart¬ 
ed with a design of besieging B’katgan; and we ob¬ 
tained permission, through the interest Qf his son, to 
retire with all the Christians into thespQssessions of the 
English ♦ \ ,_ 
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At the -commencement of the year 1769 , the king 
•of Gore'ha acquired possession of the city of B'hatgan, 
by the same expedients to which he owed his former 
successes: and on his entrance with his troops into the 
city, Gainprejas . seeing he had no resource left to save 
himself; ran courageously with his attendants towards 
the king oT^i bH'Jia, and, at a small distance from his 
palanquin, received*a wound in his foot, which a few 
days afterwards occasioned his death. The king of 
Lelit Pattan was confined in irons tilHiis death; and the 
king of B'katgan, being very far advanced in years, 
obtained leave to go and die at Benares . A short time 
afterwards the mother of Gainprejas also procured the 
same indulgence, having from old age already lost her 
eye sight: but before her departure they took from her 
a necklace of jewels (as she herself told me*) when she 
arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandson: 
and I could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the 
misery and disgrace of this blind and unhappy queen. 

The king of Gore ha, having thus in the space of four 
years effected the conquest of Nepal , made himself 
master also of the country of the Ciratas to the east of 
it, and of other kingdoms, as far as the borders of Cock 
Gikeir. Affer bis decease, his eldest son Pratap Sink 
held the government of the whole country: but scarcely 
two years after, on Pratap Sink's death, a younger 
brother, by name Bahadar Sak, w ho resided then at 
Bettia with his uncle Ddmerden Sak , w-as invited to 
accept of the government: and the beginning of his 
government was marked with many massacres* The 
royal family is in the greatest confusion, because the 
queen lays claim to the government in the name of her 
son, whom she had by Pratap Sink; and perhaps the 
*oath violated by Prit'hwinarayan will in the progress 
* 0 f time have its effect Such have been the successors 
of the kingdoms m Nepal , of which Prit hxvinarayan 
acquired possession. 
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ON THE CURE OF PERSONS 
BITTEN BY SNAKES , 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS, £&£• 


HPHE following 'statement of facts, relative to the 
■** cure of persons bitten by snakes, selected from a 
number of cases which have come within my own, 
knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out the means of obtaining the greatest self* 
gratification the human mind is capable of^xperienc^ 
ing.—That’of the preservation of the life of a fellow* 
creature, and snatching him from the jaws of death, 
by a method which every person is capable of availing 
himself of. Eau de Luce, I learn from many com¬ 
munications which I have received from different parts 
of the country, answers as well as the pure caustic 
alkali spirit; and though, from its having some es¬ 
sential oils in its composition, it may not bo so power¬ 
ful, yet, as it must be given with water, it only requires 
to increase the dose in proportion; and so long as 
it retains its milky white colour, it is sufficiently effi¬ 
cacious. 

Prom the effect of a ligature applied between the 
part bitten and the heart, it is evident that the poison 
diffuses iteelf over the body by the returning venous 
blood; destroying the irritability, and rendering the 
system paralytic. It is therefore probable that the vo¬ 
latile caustic afkali, in resisting the disease of the poi¬ 
son, does not act so much as a specific in destroying 
its ifuaiiiy, as by counteracting tfie effect on .the system, 
by stimulating the fibres, and preservinj^hatirratibiiity 
which intends to destroy. 

Vol. If* Y 
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' CASE I. 

,In the month of August 1780, a servant of mine 
was bitten in the bed, aa ha supposed, by a snake; aitd 
in a few minutes was in great agony, with convulsions 
about^he throat and jaws, and continual grinding of 
the teeth, TTaVvng a wish to try the effects, of volatile 
alkali in such casek, I gave him about forty drops of 
Elu de Luce in water, and applied some of it to the 
part bitten* The dose was repeated every eight or ten 
minutes, till a small phialful was expended; it was 
near two hours before it could be said he was out of 
danger. A numbness and pricking sensation was per¬ 
ceived extending itself up to the knee, where a ligature 
was applied’ so tight, as to atop the returning venous 
blood, which seemingly checked the progress of the 
deleterious poison. The foot and leg, up to where 
the ligature was made, were stiff and painful for several 
days; and, which appeared very singular, were co¬ 
vered with a branny scale. 

The above was the first case in which I tried the 
effects of the volatile alkali; and, apprehending*that 
the essential oils in the composition of Eau de Luce, 
though made of the strong caustic volatile spirit, would 
considerably diminish its powers, I was induced, the 
next opportunity that offered, to try the effects of pure 
volatile caustic alkali spirit, and accordingly pre¬ 
pared some from quicklime and the sal ammoniac of 
tins country. 

CASE II. 

in J u !y 1782, a woman of the Br&hmc?i cast who 
lifted iu the neighbourhood at Chunar , was bitten by 
a Cobra de Capelin between the thumb and fore-finger 
of her £ight liayf Prayers and superstitious incaota- 
tiojb were practised by the Brahmans abou^her, till 
she became speechless and convulsed# with locked 
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jaws, and a profuse discharge of saliva running from 
her mouth. On being informed of the accident, I in*- * 
mediately sent a servant with a bottle of the volatile 
caustic alkali spirit, of which he poured about a tea- 
vspoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and ap¬ 
plied some of it to the part bitten. The dose^tfas re¬ 
peated a few minutes after, when she was evidently 
better, and in about half an hour was perfectly re¬ 
covered. 

» 

This accident happened in a small hut, where I saw 
the snake, which was a middle-sized Cobra de Ca - 
pello. The Brahmans would not allow it to be killed * 
In the above case no other means whatever were used 
for the recovery of the patient than arc here recited. 

CASE III. 

’A woman-servant in the family of a gentleman at 
Benares, was bitten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello. 
The gentleman immediately applied to me for some of 
the volatile caustic alkali, which I fortunately had by 
me. I gave her about sixty drops in water, and also 
applied some of it to the part bitten. In about seven 
or eight minutes after, she was quite recovered. In 
the above case, I was not witness to the deleterious ef¬ 
fect of the poison on the patient ; but saw the snake 
after it was killed. 


CASE IV. 

In July 1784, the wife of a servant of mine was 
bitten by a Cobra de Capello on the outside of the 
little toe of. her right foot In a few minutes she be¬ 
came convulsed, particularly akmt th£ jaws and 
throat, with a continued gnashing ol the teeth. She 
at first complained of a numbness extending from the 

Yg 
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wound upwards; but no ligature was applied to the 
limb. About sixty drops of the volatile caustic spirit 
ware given to her in water,, by forcing open her mouth, 
which was strongly convulsed: in about seven minutes 
the dose was repeated, when the convulsions left her; 
and inMhcee^more she became sensible, and spoke to 
those ^ho attehded her. A few drops of the spirit 
haci also been applied to ther wound. The snake was 
killed and brought to me, which proved to be a Co- 
Bra de Capglio. 


CASE V. 

• , 

4 

As it is generally believed that the venom of snakes 
is more malignant during hot dry weather than at any 
other season, the following case which occurred in the 
month of JWy, 1788, when the whctherVas extremely 
hot, no rain, excepting a blight shower, having fallen 
for many months, may not be unworthy of notice:— 

A servant belonging to an officer at Juartpoor , was 
bitten by a snake on the leg, about two inches above 
the outer ancle. As the accident happened in the 
evening, lie could not see what species of snake it was. 
He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten; 
but was in a few minutes in such exquisite torture from 
pkin, which extended up his body and to bis head, 
that he soon became dizzy and senseless. On being in¬ 
formed of the accident, I sent my servant with a phial 
of the volatile caustic alkali, who found him, wften 
he arrived, quite torpid, with the saliva running out 
of his mouth, and his jaws so fast locked, as to ren¬ 
der it necessary to use an instrument to open them, 

• and administer the medicine. About forty drops of 

* the volatile caustiepspirit were given to him in wafer, 
and applied to thewound; and the same dose repeated 

, a few minutes a/er. In about half an hour he was per- 
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fectly recovered. On examining the part bitten, I 
could discover the marks of three fangs; two oh one 
side, and one on the other; and from the di$tatfce 
they were asunder, I should judge it a large snkke. 
More than ten minutes did not appear to have eclipsed 
from the time of his being bitten/if! tho'medicine 
was administered. The wounds.healed immediately, 
and he was able to attend to Ins duly the next day. 
Though the species of snake was not ascertained, yet 
I judge, from the flow of saliva from'the nfouth, con¬ 
vulsive spasms of the jaws and throat, as well as from 
the marks of three fangs, that it must have been a Co¬ 
bra de Capello; and, though I have met with five and 
six fangs of different sizes in snakes of that species, I 
never observed the marks of more than two having 
been applied in biting in any other case which came 
within my knowledge. 

CASE VL 

* 

In September 1786, a servant belonging to Captain 

S-, who was then at Benares, was bitten in the 

leg by a large Cobra de Capello. He saw the snake 
coming towards him, with his neck spread out in a 
very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him; but before he could get out of his way, the 
snake seized him by the leg, and secured his hold for 
some time, as if he had not been able to extricate bis 
teeth. Application was immediately made to his mas¬ 
ter/or a remedy, who sent to consult me; but, before 
I arrived, had given him a quantity of sweet oil, which 
he drank. So soon as 1 saw him, I directed the usual 
dose of volatile caustic alkali to be given, which 
fortunately brought away the oil from his stomach, .or 
it is probable that the stimulating effect of the volatile 
spirit would have been so much tHumefl by it, as,to 
have become inefficacious: a secondqose was imme¬ 
diately administered, and some time after, a‘third. 
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The man recovered in the coarse of a few hours* As 
’oil is frequently administered as a remedy in the bite 
of snakes, I think it necessary to caution against the 
usd, of it with the volatile alkali, as it hlunts the sti- 
mul&tiog quality of the spirit, and renders it useless*,-* 

Qf the numerous, species of snakes which I have 
met with, not above six were provided with poisonous 
fangs; though I have examined many which have 
.been considered by the natives as dangerous, without 

being able to discover any think noxious in them. 

* 

The following is an instance of the deleterious effect 
of the bite of a snake, called by the natives Krait , & 
species of the Boa, which I have frequently met with 
in this part of the country:— 

% 

CASE VII. 

On the 16th September 178%, a man was brought 
to me who had been bitten by a snake, with the marks 
of two togs on two of his toes; he was said to have 
been bitten above an hour before I saw him: he was 
perfectly sensible, but complained of great pain in 
the parts bitten, with an unusual languor. I imme¬ 
diately gave him thirty drops of the volatile caustic 
alkali spirit in water, and applied some of it to the 
wounds. In a few minutes he became easier, and in 
about half an hour was carried away by his friends, 
with perfect confidence in his recovery, without hav¬ 
ing taken a second dose of the medicine, which indeed 
did not appear to have been necessary; but, whether 
from the effect of the bite of the snake, 4 or the motion 
©f the dooly on which he was carried, I know not, 
but be became sic^ at the stomach, threw up the me¬ 
dicine, and* diednn about a quarter of an hour af¬ 
ter. /fhe majr said that the snake came up to him 
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while he was sitting on the ground; and that he put 
him away with his hand once, but that he turned'about. 
and bit him, as described. The snake was brought to 
me, which I examined; it was about two feet and a half 
long, of a lightish brown colour on the back, a vraite 
Selly* and annulated from end to end vv|th ftrodo- 
minal and forty-six tail scuta. I have met with se¬ 
veral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet 
in length: it had two poisonous fangs in the upper 
jaw, which lay naked, with their points without the up- 
peHipi It does not spread its neck, like the Cobra de 
Capello , when enraged; but is very active and quick 
iu its motion, 

1 have seen instances of persons bitten by snakes, 
who have been so long without assistance, that, when 
they have been brought to me, they have not been able 
to swallow, from convulsions of the throat and fauces; 
which is, I observe, a constant symptom of the bite 
of the Cobra de Capello: and indeed I have had many 
persons brought to me who had been dead some 
time; but never knew an instance of the volatile caus¬ 
tic alkali failing in its effect, where the patient has 
been able to swallow it. 


Y 4 
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xm SOME ROMAN COINS POUND AT NELORPJ 


TO THE PRESIDENT OE THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sib, 

r 

■ 

"^THAVE the honour to present you with an ex¬ 
tract of a letter from Mr. Alexander Davidson , late 
Governor of Madras^ giving an account of some 
Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore , to¬ 
gether* with a drawing of them, copied from one tran#* 
mined, by Mr. Davidson; which, I imagine, may he 
acceptable to the Asiatic Society. 

I have the honour to be, 

# * , 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

& DAVIS. 


Calcutta t March 20, 1788. 



Extract of a Letter from Alexander DavidsonEsq* 

, Dated Madras, July 19, 1787. 

A PEASANT near Neloi ’<?, about 100 miles north- 
of Madras, was ploughing on the side of a stefhy 
ertey hill: his plough was obstructed by some 
brickwork: he dug, and discovered the remains-of 
,a small 'Hindu temple, under which a little pot was 
found with Roman, coins and medals of the second 
century. 

He sofd them as old gold; and many no»*dm?br 
were melted, but the Nawab Amirul Umara reco¬ 
vered upwards of thirty of them. This happened 
while I was governor; and I had the choice of two 
out of the whole. I chose an Adrian and faujlina. 

Some of the Trojans were in good preservation. 
Many of the coins could not have been in circulation: 
they were all of the purest gold, and many of them 
as fresh and as beautiful as if they had come from the 
mint but yesterday. Some were much defaced and 
perforated, and had probably been worn as orna¬ 
ments on the arm, and others pending from the neck. 

I send you drawings of my two coins, and have 
up objection to your publishing an account of them 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. I received 
my ^information respecting them from the young 
Nawab; and if my name be necessary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, you have my permission to 
use it 
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ON TWO HINDU FESTIVALS* 


AND THE 

0 

INDIAN SPHINX.- 


BY THE LATE COLONEL FEARSE, MAY IS, iJBS. 


T BEG leave to point out to the Society, that 
**“ the Sunday before last was the festival of Bha^ 
want, which is annually celebrated by the Gopas, 
and all other Hindus who keep horned cattle for 
use or profit. On this feast they visit gardens, erect a 
pole in the fields, and adorn it with pendants and 
garlands. The Sunday before last was our jirst of 
May, on which the same rites are performed by the 
same class of people in England, where it is well 
known to be a relique of ancient superstition in that 
country; it should seem, therefore, that the religion 
of the east and the old religion of Britain had a strong 
affinity. Bhavmi has another festival; but that is not 
kept by any one set of Hindus io particular, and this 
is appropriated to one class of people. This is con¬ 
stantly held on the ninth of Baisach; which does not 
always fall on our first of May, as it did this year. 
Those members of the Society who are acquainted 
with the rules which regulate the festivals, may be 
able to give better information concerning this point 
I only mean Jo point out the resemblance of the rites 
performed here and in England , but must leave abler 
hands to investigate the matter further, if it should * 
be^thought deserving of the trouble. I.find that the* 
festival which 1 have mentioned, is* oswugf the moat 
ancient among the Hindus* 
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II. . During the Huli , when mirth and festivity 
reign among Hindus of every class, one subject of 
^version is to send people on errands and expeditiens 
tHUt are to end in disappointment, and raise a laugh 
at^he expence of the person sent. The Huli is al¬ 
ways iii March, and the last day is the greatest holi¬ 
day. All the Hindus who are on that day at Jaggan- 
nafft, are*entitled to certain distinctions, which they 
hold to he of such importance, that I found it expe¬ 
dient to stay there till the end of the festival ;^and J . 
am of opinion, and so are the rest of the officers, that 
I saved about five hundred men by the delay. The 
origin of the Hull seems lost in antiquity; and I 
have not been able to pick up the smallest account 
of it 

r 

If the rites of May-day show an affinity between 
the religion of England in times past'and that of the 
Hindus in these times, may not the custom of making 
April-fools , on the first of that month, indicate some 
traces of the Huli? I have never yet heard of any ac¬ 
count of the origin of the English custom; but it is 
unquestionably very ancient, and is still kept up even 
in great towns, though less in them than in the coun¬ 
try. With* us it is chiefly confined to the lower classes 
of people; but in India high and low join in it; and the 
late Skujaul Daulah , I am told, was very fond of making 
Huli fools, though he was a Muselman of the highest 
Tank. They carry it here so far, as to send letters 
making appointments, in the names of persons who, 
it is known, must be absent from their hou%e at the 
time fixed on: and the laugh is always in proportion 
to the, trouble given. # 

' i 

III. A t Jagannafk I found the Sphinx of the Egyp¬ 
tians; and present the Society with a drawing of it. 
Mtfrari Pewits\y ho was deputy Faujdar of Balasor , 
attended'my detachment on the part of the Makrattas . 
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He is. now the principal Faujdar, and is much of the 
gentleman: a man of learning, and very intelligent, • 
From him I learned that the Sphinx, here called Singh/ 
is to appear at the end of the world, and as soon Jfe 
he is born, will prey on an elephant. He is, therefore, 
figured seizing an elephant in his claws; and the'^eie- 
phant is made small, to show that the Singh, even a 
moment after his birth, will be very large iti propor¬ 
tion to it. 

* 

hirers I told Murari that the Egyptians worshipped 
the bull, and chose the God by a black mark on his* 
tongue, and that they adored birds and trees, he imme¬ 
diately exclaimed, “ their religion then was the same 
“ with ours; for we also chuse our sacred bulls by the 
“ same marks > we reverence the hansa , the garura, and, 
“other birds; we respect the pippal and the vatu 
“among trees, Tind the tulast among shrubs; but as 
“for onions (which I had mentioned) they are eaten 
“ by low men ; and are fitter to be eaten than wor¬ 
shipped” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Without presuming to question the authority of 
Murari Pandit, I can only say, that several Brahmans 
now in Bengal, have seen the figure at Jagannat'k , 
where one of the gates is called Sinhadwar; and they 
assure me, that they always considered it as a mere re* 
presentation of a Lion seizing a young elephant; nor 
do they know, they say, any sense for the word Sinkti 
but a Lion , such as Mr. Hastings kept near his gar¬ 
den. The Hull, called Holaca in the Vedas , and 
P'halgutsava fh common Sanscrit books, is the festi¬ 
val of the vernal season, or Naufuz of the Persians. 
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4 SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CARNWQBAR, 

BY MR. G. HAMILTON! 

COMMUNICATED BY MR. ZOFFANY. 

HTHE island, of which I propose to give a suc^mct 
■** account, is the northernmost of that cluster in the 
Bay of Benge!, which goes .by the name of the Nicobar#. 
It is low, of a round figure, about forty miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and appears at a distance as if entirely co¬ 
vered with trees: however, there are sevbral well 
cleared and delightful spots upon it The soil is a 
black kind of clay, and marshy. It produces in great 
abundance, and with little care, most of the tropical 
fruits, such as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, cocoa* 
nuts, and ajreca-nuts: also excellent yams, and a rqot 
called cachu. The only four-footed animals upon the 
island are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an animal of the 
ligard kind, but large, called by the natives talonqui; 
these frequently carry off fowls and chickens. Tfye 
only kind of poultry are hens, and those not in great 
plenty. There arc abundance of snakes, of many 
different kinds; and the inhabitants frequently die of 
their bites. The timber upon the island is of many 
sorts, in great plenty, and some of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing 
ships. 

The natives are low in stature, but very well made, 
and surprisingly active and strong; they are copper- 
coloured and their features have a cast of the Malay; 
quite the reverse of elegant. The women, in par¬ 
ticular, are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair 
short, and the women have their heads shaved quite 
bare,*and wear no covering but a short petticoat, made 
of fr-sort of rush or dry grass, which reaches half-way 
down the thigh. This grass is not interwoven,' but 
hangs round the person something like“tfifi^atching 
of a house. Such of them as have received presents 
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of cloth-petticoats from the ships, commonly tie them 
■ found immediately under the arms. The men wear 
Nothing but a narrow strip of doth about the middle, 
which they wrap up their privities so tight, that 
there hardly i3 any appearance of thorn. The ears of 
l»oth\ sexeji are pierced when young, and by squeez¬ 
ing into the holes large plugs of wood, or hanging 
heavy weight of shells, they contrive to render them 
wide ahd disagreeable to look at They are naturally 
disposed to be good humoured and gay, and are 
very fond of sitting at table with Europeans , whege~ 
they eat every thing that is set before them; and they 
eat most enormously. They do not care much for 
wine, but will drink bumper s of arrack as long as they 
Cfta see. A great part of their time is spent in feast¬ 
ing and dancing, When a feast is held At any vil¬ 
lage, every one that cliuses goes uninvited, for they 
are utter strangers to ceremony. At those feasts they 
eat immense quantities of pork, which is their favour¬ 
ite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed 
upon the cocoa-nut kernel and sea-water; indeed all 
their domestic animals, fowls, dogs, &c. are fed upon 
i$*u$an?e» They have likewise plenty of small sea-fish, 
which‘they strike very dexterously with lances, wading 
into the sea about knee-deep. .They are sure of kill¬ 
ing# very small fish at ten or twelve yards distance. 
They eat the pork almost raw', giving it only a hasty 
grill over a quick fire. They roast a fowl, by run¬ 
ning a piece of wood through it, by way of spit, and 
holding it over a brisk fire, until the feathers are 
burnt off; when it is ready for eating, in thgir ta*ste. 
They never drink water; only cocoa-nut milk and 
a liquor called soura, which oozes from the cocoa-nut 
tree after- cutting off the young sproiKs or flowers. 
Illrthey suffer to ferment before it is used, and 
theft it is intoxicating, to which quality they^dd 
touch by thbir method of drinking it, by sucking 
It ft Small straw. After eating, the 
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young men and women, who are fancifully drest with 
leaves, go to dancing, and the old people surround them- 
srpoking tobacco and drinking soura. The dancer^ 
while performing, sing some of their tunes, which lire 
far from wanting harmony, and to which they keep 
exact time. Of musical instruments they have* only 
one kind, and that the simplest. It is a hollow bam¬ 
boo about <l\ feet long and three*inches in diameter; 
along the outside of which there is stretched from end 
to end a single string made of the threads .of a split 
cane; and the place under the string is hollowed a 
little, to prevent it from touching. This instrument 
is played upon in the same manner as a guitar. It is 
capable of producing but few notes; the performer 
however makes it speak harmoniously, and generally 
accompanfes it with the voice. 

VVhat they Know of physic is small and simple. I 
h*dd once occasion to see an operation in surgery per¬ 
formed on the toe of a young girl, who had been stung 
by a scorpion or centipee. The wound was attended 
with a considerable swelling, and the little patient 
seemed in great pain. One of the natives produced 
the under jaw of a small fish, which was long, and 
planted with two rows of teeth as sharp as needles: 
taking this in one hand, and a small stick by way of 
hammer in the other, he struck the teeth three or four 
times into the swelling, and made it bleed freely: tho 
toe was then bound up with certain leaves, and next 

day the child was running about perfectly well. 

• • 

Their houses are generally built upon the beach in 
villages of fifteen or twenty houses each; and each 
house contains a family of twenty persons and upwards. 
These habitations are raised upon wooden pillars, about 
teri*7ect from the ground; they are round and, hav¬ 
ing no windows, look like bee-hivies? covered with 

v. 


V o r.. JI. 


Z 
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thatch. The entry is through a trap-door below, 
-where the family mount by a ladder; which is drawn 
d|> at night. This manner of building is intended 
to Secure the houses from being infested with snakes 
and rats; and for that purpose the pillars are bound 
round with a smooth kind of leaf, which prevents 
animals from being able to mount; besides which, 
each pillar has a broad round flat piece of wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which effectually 
prevents tjhe further progress of such vermin as may 
have passed the leaf. The.flooriug is made with thin 
strips of bamboos, laid at such distances from one 
another as to leave free admission for light and air; 
and the inside is neatly finished and decorated with 
Ashing lances, nets, &c. 

l’v> , . r 

The art of making cloth of any kind is quite un¬ 
known to the inhabitants of this island; what they 
have is got from the ships that come to trade in cocoa- 
nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which are reckoned 
the finest in this part of India ) they will accept of but 
few articles; what they chiefly wish for is cloth of dif¬ 
ferent colours, hatchets and hanger-blades, which they 
use in cutting down the nuts. Tobacco and arrack they 
are very fond of; but expect these in presents. They 
have no money of their own, nor will they allow any 
value to the coin of other countries, further than as 
they happen to fancy them for ornaments; the young 
women sometimes hanging strings of dollars about 
their necks. However, they are good judges of gold 
and silver; and it is no easy matter to impose baser 
metals upon them as such. 


*They purchase a much larger quantity of cloth 
* than is consumed upon their own island. This is 
intended for»the Choury market. Choury is a small 
island to,Jhe southward of theirs, to which a large 
fleet of~4ieir boats sails every year about the month 
of November, to exchange cloth for canons; for thev 
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cannot make these themselves. This voyage- they 
perform by the help of the sun and stars, for they 

know nothing of the compass. 

* 

> 

In their disposition there are two remarkable quaii* 
ties. One is their entire neglect of compliment and 
ceremony, and the other, their aversion to dishonesty, 
A Carnkobarian travelling to a distant village upon 
business or amusement, passes through many towns 
in liis way without perhaps speaking to any* one. If 
he is hungry or tired, he goes up into the nearest house, 
and helps himself to what he wants, and sits till 
is rested, without taking the smallest notice of any of 
the family, unless he has business or news to commu¬ 
nicate. Tijeft or robbery is so very rare amongst 
them, that a man going out of his house, never 
takes away his gadder, or shuts his door, but leaves 
it open for any body to enter that pleases, without 
the least apprehension of having any thing stolen from 
him. 

Their intercourse with strangers is so frequent, that 
they have acquired in general the barbarous language 
of the Portugues , so common over India; their own 
tongue has a sound quite different from most others, 
their words being pronounced with a kind of stop, 
or catch in the throat, at every syllable. The few' fol¬ 
lowing words will serve to shew those who are ac¬ 
quainted with other Indian languages, whether there 
is ar^r similitude between them. 

A man, Kegonia. To eat, Gnia: 

A w'onmn, Kecanna. To drink, Okk. 

A child, CItu. Yams, T'owla. 

Tc^Jaugh, ’ ‘ Ayelaur. To weep, Poing. 

A canoe, App. Apine-appl %Frung. 

Z 2 X 
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A house, 
A fowl, 
A hog, 
Pish, 


Albanum. 
Hayam. 
Hown . 

Ka. 


To sleep, 
A dog, 
Fire, 
Rain, 


Loom loom. 
T'amam. 
Tamia. 
Koomra. 


They have no notion of a God; but they believe 
firmly in the Devil, and worship him from fear. In 
every village there is a high pole erected with long 
strings of ground-rattans hanging’from it, which; it 
is said, has the virtue to keep him at a distance. 
When they see any signs of an approaching storm, they 
imagine that the Devil intends them a visit; upon .which 
many superstitious ceremonies are performed. The 
people of every village march round their own boun¬ 
daries, and fix up at different distances small sticks 
split at the top, into which split they put a piece of 
cocoa-nut, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a cer¬ 
tain plant. Whether this is meant as a peace-offering 
to the Devil, or a scarecrow to frighten him away, 
does not appear. 

When a man dies, all his livestock, cloth, hatchets, 
fishing-lances, and in short every moveable thing he 
possessed is buried wdth him; and his death is mourned 
by the whole village. In one view, this is an excellent 
custom, seeing it prevents all disputes about the pro¬ 
perty of the deceased amongst his relations. His 
wife must conform to custom, by having a joint cut off 
from one of her fingers; and, if she refuses this, she 
must submit to have a deep notch cut in one of the 
pillars of her house. 

' c 

I was once present at the funeral of an old woman. 
When we went into the house, which had belonged to 
tbe deceased, we found it full of her female relations; 4 
some-#€f them were employed in wrapping up the 
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corpse in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to pieces 
all the cloth which had belonged to her. In another* 
hpuse hard by, the men of the village, with a great many 
others from the neighbouring towns, were sitting drink¬ 
ing soura and smoking tobacco. In the mean time 
two stout young fellows were busy digging a graVe in 
the sand near the house. When tho-woman had done 
with the corpse, they set ifp a most hideous howl, upon 
which the people began to assemble round the grave, 
and four men went up into the house to bring down 
the body; in doing this they were much interrupted 
by a young man, son to the deceased, who endeavoured 
with all ins might to prevent them, but finding it in 
vain, he clung round the body, and was carried to the 
grave along with it; there, after a violent struggle, 
he was turned away, and conducted back to the house. 
The corpse now pul into the grave, and the lashings 
which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live stock 
yThich had been the property of the deceased, consist¬ 
ing of about half a dozen hogs and as many fowls, 
was killed, and flung in above it. A man then ap¬ 
proached with a bunch of leaves stuck upon the end 
of a pole, which he swept two or three times gently 
along the corpse, and then the grave was filled up. 
During the ceremony, the women continued to make 
the most horrible vocal concert imaginable: the men' 
said nothing. A few days afterwards, a kind of mo¬ 
nument was erected over the grave, with a pole upon 
it, to which long strips of cloth of different colours 
were hung. 

Polygamy is not known among them; and their pu¬ 
nishment of adultery is not less severe than effectual. 
Thy cut, from the man’s offending member, a piece 
of foreSlcin proportioned to the frequent commis- # 
sion or enormity of the crime. 

X 

There seems to subsist among them a perfect equa¬ 
lity. A feu persons, from their age, have a little 

* Z 3 * 
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thore respect paid to them; but there is no appearance 
*qf authority one over another. Their society seems 
bound rather by mutual obligations continually con¬ 
ferred and received: the simplest and best of all 
ties. 

< 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are said to be 
Cannibals \ The people of Carnicobar have a tradition 
among them, that several canoes came from Andaman 
many years ago, and that the crews were all armed, 
and committed great depredations, and killed several 
of the Nicobarians. It appears at first remarkable, 
that there should be such a wide difference between 
the manners of the inhabitants of islands so near to 
one another; the Andamans being savage Cannibals y 
and the others, the most harmless inoffensive people 
possible. But it is accounted for by the following 
historical anecdote, which, I have been assured, is 
matter of fact. Shortly after the Portuguese bad dis¬ 
covered the passage to India round the Cape of Good 
one of their ships, on board of which were a 
jyypbberof Mozambique negroes, was lost on the And * 
aftum islands, which were till then uninhabited. The 
blacks remained on the island and settled there: the 
Europeans made a small shallop, in-which they sailed to 
Pegu . (>n the other hand, the Nicobar islands were 

peopled from the opposite main and the coast of Pegu; 
in proof of which, the Nicobar and Pegu languages are 
said, by those acquainted wfith the latter, to have 
much resemblance. 
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THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE ON THE 
* PLANTS OF INDIA. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


* I 'HE greatest, if not the only, obstacle to the pro- 
gress of knowledge in these provinces, except 
in those branches of it which belong immediately to 
our several professions, is our want of leisure forgener 
ral researches; and, as Archimedes , who was happily 
master of his time, had not space enough to move 
the greatest weight with the smallest force, thus we, 
who have 'ample space for our inquiries, really want 
time for the pursuit of them. “ Give me a place to 
“ stand on, safd the great mathematician, and I will 
y move the whole earth: ” Give us time i we may say, 
for our investigations , and we will transfer to Europe 
tUl the sciences , arts, and literature e/ Asia. “ Not 
to have despaired,” however, was thought a degree 
of merit in the Rotnan General, even though he w r as 
defeated; and,* having some hope that others may 
occasionally firnL more leisure than it will ever, at 
least in this coumry, be my lot to enjoy, I take the 
liberty to propose a work, from which very curious 
information, and possibly very solid advantage, may 
be derived. 

Some'hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly 
known to European botanists, and with the virtues of 
which they a^e wholly unacquainted, grow wild on 
the plains and in the forests of India. The Amarcosk i 
an excellent vocabulary of the Sanscrit language, con- * 
tains in one chapter the names of about three hun- •* 
dred medicinal vegetables; the Medini nrav com- 

Z4 1 
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prize many more; and the Dravyabidana , or Dic¬ 
tionary of Natural Productions , includes, I believe, a 
far greater number; the properties of which are dis¬ 
tinctly related in medical tracts of approved authority. 
fs r ow the first step, in compiling a treatise on the plants , 
uf India, should be to write their true names in Ro~ 
man letters, according to the most accurate orthogra¬ 
phy, and in Sanscrit preferably to any vulgar dialect; 
because a learned language is fixed in books, while 
popular idioms are in constant fluctuation, and will not 
perhaps, be understood a century hence by the inha¬ 
bitants of these Indian territories, whom future bota¬ 
nists may consult on the common appellations of trees 
and flotvers. The childish denominations of plants from 
tfie persons who first described them, ought wholly 
to be rejected; for Ckampaca and Hinna seem to me 
not only ‘more elegant, but far properer, designations 
of an Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michdia and 
Lawsonia ; nor can I see without pain, that the .great 
Szvedish botanist .considered it as the supreme and onfy 
reward of labour in this part of natural history, to pre¬ 
serve a name by hanging it on a blossom, and that he 
declared this mode of promoting and adorning botany, 
worthy of being continuedwith holy reverence, though 
so high an honour, he says, ought to be conferred with 
chaste reserve , and not prostituted jjpr the purpose of 
conciliating the good-will, or eternizing the memory , 
of any but his chosen followers ; no , not even oj sainis. 
His list of an hundred and fifty such names, clearly 
show's that his excellent works arc the true basis of his 


just celebrity, which would have been feebly supported 
by the stalk of the Lin nee a. From what proper name 
the Plantain is called Musa , 1 do not know; but it 


seems to be the Dutch pronunciation of the Ara - 
. bic word for that vegetable, ancT ought not, therefore, 

( tj^tkave appeared in hi; list; though, in my opirff&n, it 
fi tiie only rational name in the muster-roll. As to the 
|system Qf Linnaeus , it is the system of Nature, subor¬ 
dinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement of natural 
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prders, of which he hath given a rough sketch, and 
which may hereafter, perhaps, be completed: but the ,, 
distribution of vegetables into classes , according to the 
ntimber, length, and position of the stamens and pis¬ 
til, and of those classes into kinds and species , ac¬ 
cording to certain marks of discrimination,, will 
ever be found the clearest and most convenient of me¬ 
thods, and should therefore be studiously observed 
in the work which I now suggest; but I must be 
forgiven, if I propose to reject the Linnaan appella¬ 
tions of the twenty-four classes, because,* although 
they appear to be Greek (and, if they really were so* 
that alone might be thought a sufficient objection) yet 
in truth they are not Greek , nor even formed by ana¬ 
logy to the language of Grecians; for Polygamos JJfo- 
nandros , and the rest of that form, are both masculine 
and feminine; Polyandra , in the abstract, never oc¬ 
curs, and Palyandrion meaus a public ccmitery; 
dieeeja and hitzeus are not found in books of authority; 
iior, if they were, would they be derived from dis, but 
\'°m dia~ which would include the trued a; let me add 
that the twelfth and thirteenth classes are ill distin¬ 
guished by their appellations, independently of other 
exceptions to them, since the real distinction between 
them consists not so much in the number of their sta¬ 
mens, as in th emplace where they are inserted; aftd 
that the fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accu¬ 
rately discriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, since there are but tieo pow¬ 
ers, or two diversities of length in each of those classes. 
Calycopplyandrus might, perhaps, not inaccurately de¬ 
note a flower of the twelfth class; but such a com¬ 
pound would still savour of barbarism or pedantry; 
and the best •way to amend such a system of words is 
to efface it, and supply its place by a more simple 
nottffcuelator, which may easily be found. Numeral^ 
may be used for the eleven first classes, the former of 
two numbers being always appropriated to the stamens , 
and the latter to the pistils . Short phrases, as on the 
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mlyxotcalke, in the receptacle, two long, four long frond 
, one base, from two or many bases, with anthers connect¬ 
ed, on the pistils, in two Jloxvers, in two distinct plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will answer every pur¬ 
pose of discrimination; but I do not offer this as a 
perfect substitute for the words, which I condemn. 
The allegory of sexes and nuptials, even if it were com¬ 
plete, ought, I think* to be discarded, as unbecoming 
the gravity of men, who, while they search for truth, 
can have ,no business to inflame tfleir imaginations; 
and, while they profess to give descriptions, have no¬ 
thing to do with metaphors. Few passages in Aloisia, 
the most impudent hook ever composed by man, are 
more wantonly indecent than the hundred forty-sixth 
number of the Botanical Philosophy , and the broad 
comment of its grave author, who dares, like Octa¬ 
vius m his epigram, to speak with Roman simplicity; 
nor can the Linnaan description of the Arum, and 
many other plants, be read in English without excite 
ing ideas which the occasion does not require. Ilcnccf 
it is that no well-born and well educated woman ca'u 
be advised to amuse herself with botany as it is now 
explained, though a more elegant and delightful study, 
or’one more likely to assist and embellish other fe¬ 
male accomplishments, could not possibly be recom¬ 
mended. 

When the Sanscrit names of the Indian plants have 
been correctly written in a large paper-book, one page 
being appropriated to each, the fresh plants themselves, 
procured in their respective seasons, inustbectfocisely, 
but accurately, classed and described; after which 
their several uses in medicine, diet, or rrianufactures, 
may be collected with the assistance of Hindu physi¬ 
cians, from the medical books in Sanscrit,* and „their 
Recounts either disapproved or established by repeated 
^rperimentS; as ftest as they can bt made with exact' 
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► By way of example, I annex the descriptions of five 
Indian plants; but am unable, at this season, to re-exa- . 
mjne them, and wholly despair of leisure to exhibit 
others, of which I have collected the names, and most 
of which I have seen in blossom. 

I. M U C II U C ,U N D A. 

# • 

Twenty, from One Base. 

CaL Five-parted, thick; leaflets oblong.* 

Cor r Five petals, oblong. 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile; 
live shorter, sterile. In some flowers, the uj? prolific 
stamens longer. 

Pist. Style-cyVindric. 

Pcric. A capsule, with five cells, many-seeded. 
Seeds . Roundish, compressed, winged. 

Leaves. Of many different shapes. 

Uses. The quality refrigerant. 

One flower, steeped a whole night in a glass of wa*f 
ter, forms a cooling mucilage, of use in virulent go- 
norrhoeas. The Muckticunda, called also Pichuca > is 
exquisitely fragraut: its calyx is covered with an 
odoriferous dust; and the dried flowers in fine pow¬ 
der, taken as snuff, are said, in a Sanscrit book, al¬ 
most instantaneously to remove a nervous head-acb. 

Note. This plant differs a little from the Ptnta- 
petes o i m Liti?tau$. 

1 II. BILVA, or MALURA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One 

• . 

Cal, Four or five cleft beneath. 
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Cor. Four or five petals; mostly reflex, 

St am. Forty to forty-eight filaments; anthers 

mostly erect. 

Fist. Germ, roundish; Style smooth, short; Stigma 
clubbed. 

Peric. A spheroidal berry, very large; many- 
seeded. 

Seeds. Toward the surface ovate, in a pellucid 
mucus. 

Lcaves. ( Tcrnate; common petiole long; leaflets 
subovate; obtusely notched with Short petioles; 
some almost lanced. 

Stem . Armed with sharp thorns, 

. Uses. The fruit nutritious, warm, cathartic; in 
taste delicious, in fragrance exquisite: its aperient 
and detersive quality, and its efficacy in removing ha¬ 
bitual costiveness, having been proved by constant 
experience. The mucus of the seed is, for some 
purposes, a very good cement. / 

Note. This fruit is called Srip'ha la, because it 
sprang, say the Indian poets, from the milk of Sri , 
the Goddess of Abundance^ who bestowed it on man¬ 
kind at the request of Iswara. whence he alone wears 
a chaplet of Silva flowers: to him only the Hindus 
offer them; and, when they see any of them fallen 
on the ground, they take them up with reverence, 
and, carry them to his temple. From the first blossom 
of this plant, that i could inspect, I had imagined 
that it belonged to the same' class with the Durio, be¬ 
cause the filaments appeared to be distributed in five 
sets; but in all that I have since examined, they are 
perfectly distinct. 

III. SRINGATACA, 

• . Four and One. 

» 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle above. 

Cor. Four petals. 
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) Stam. Anthers kidney*shaped. 

Pist. Germ roundish; Style long, as the fila-. 

njenta; Stigma clubbed. 

• Seed. A Nut with four opposite angles (two of th4m 
sharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves. Those which float on the water are 
rhomboidal; the two upper sides pnequally notched, 
the two lower, right lines. * Their petioles buoyed 
up by spindle-shaped spongy substances, not blad¬ 
ders. 

Root. Knotty, like coral. 

Uses. The fresh kernel, in sweetness and delicacy, 
equals that of the filbert. A mucus, secreted by mi¬ 
nute glands, covers the wet leaves, which are consi¬ 
dered as cooling. 

Note. It seems to be the floating Trapa of Lin- 
rueus. 

IV. PUTICA11AJ A. 

<nTen and One. 

r 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen; two seeds. 

Leaves. Oval, pinnated. 

Stem. Armed. 

Uses. The seeds are very bitfer, and, perhaps, to¬ 
nic; since one of them, bruised and given in two 
doses, .willfas the Hindus assert, cure an intermittent 
fever. 

V. M A D II U C A. (See Vol. 1. page 300.) 

^ Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four or five-leaved. 
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: : Cor, Qne-petaled. Tube inflated, fleshy, Bor- 
yer4ime,'or ten, parted. 

St am. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, 
adute, subvillous. 

Pist. Germ, roundish; Style long, awl-shaped. 

Perk. A Drupe , with two or three Nuts. 

Leaves . Oval, .somewhat pointed. 

Uses, The tabets escul&nt, nutritious; yielding, 
by distillation, an inebriating spirit, which, if the 
sale of it were duly restrained by law,* might be applied 
to good purposes. A useful oil is expressed from the 
seed. , 


Note, It resembles the Bassia of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work which I 
recommend; but even the specimen which I exhibit, 
might, in skilful hands, have been niore accurate. 
Engravings of the plants may be annexed; but I ?iav< 
more than once experienced, that the best anatomical 
, and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and some¬ 
times a very false notion of the*bbjects which they 
were intended to represent. As we learn a new lan¬ 
guage by reading approved compositions in it with 
the; aid of a Grammar and Dictionary, so we can 
only.study with effect the natural history of vegetables 
by analysing the plants themselves with the Philoso- 
phiti Botanica , which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
tt Species Planiarurfc, .which may be considered as the 
Dictionary of that beatrf/nl language, irs, which Na¬ 
ture would teach us what plants we must avoid'as nox- 
f ions, and what we must cultivate as salutary; for that 
the qualities of plants are in some degree connected 
With the natural orders and classes of them, a num- 
~:Jbpr ''of instauces would abundantly prove.- • 
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* 

ON THE DISSECTION OF THE PANGOLIN, 

In a Ettter to General Carnac from ■ 

Adam Burt, Esq . 


COMMUNICATED JJY THE GENEHAL 


Sir, 

T N compliance with your desire, I most willingly 
A do myself the honour to present to you my obser¬ 
vations and reflections on the dissection of one of those 
animals, of which we have a print, with a very short 
account, in*the First Volume of the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society, The animal, from which that 
likeness has been taken, was sent by Mr. Leslie , from 
Chit)\ |, to the President Sir William Jones. It is dis- 
tjiguishe^in the Transactions by a name, which I do 
At at present remember; but probably the animal 
is of the same genus with the Minis, as described in 
the former edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica , or, 
perhaps, not different from the Pangolin of Buff on. 

The representation of this animal in the Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society , makes it unnecessary for me to 
enter into any general description of its external figure 
and appearance. There are onc^fi foot five claw r s,, of 
which the oujfifc-and inn e^^axo^ mall when compared - 
with the •otherthree. There are no distinct toes ; but 
each nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This 
creature is extremely inoffensive: it has no teeth; and 
its feet are unlble to grasp. Hence it would appear 
that Nature* having furnished it with a coat of mail 
for its"proteetion, has, with some regard to justice, de-, 
nied it the powers of acting with -hostility against 
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its fellow-creatures. The nails are well adapted^ 

. foir digging in the ground; and the animal is so dex¬ 
terous in eluding its enemies, by concealing itself jn 
limes and among rocks, that it is dxtreuiely difficult 

to procure one. # 

* ' 

The upper jaw is covered with a cross cartilaginous 
ridge, which though*apparently not at all suitecfto any 
purposes of mastication, may, by increasing the sur¬ 
face of the palate, extend the sense of taste. The oeso¬ 
phagus admitted my fOre-finger with ease. The tongue 
at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the size 
of the iittle finger, from whence it tapers to a point. 
The animal at pleasure protrudes this member a great 
way frbm the mouth. The tongue arises from the 
ensiform cartilage, and the contiguous mukles of the 
belly, and passes in form of a round distinct muscle 
from Over 1 the stomach, through the thorax, immedi¬ 
ately under the sternum; and interior to the /wind¬ 
pipe in the throat. When dissected out, the tonguh 
, f could be easily elongated so as to reach more than the 
length of the animal, exclusive of its tail. There is 
a. cluster of salivary glands sealed around the tongue* 
as it enters the mouth. These will necessarily be 
compressed by ac tj on 0 f the tongue, so as occa¬ 
sionally supply a plentiful flow of their secretion. 

The stmjnach is cartilaginous , and analogous to that 
' of the <J|ph aceous Vi be of birds. It was filled with 
small stones and gravU, ^hicb in part of the 
country, are almost universally calcareous. •The* in¬ 
ner surface of the stomach was rough to the feel, and 
formed into folds, the interstices of which were 
filled with a frothy secretion. The guts w r ere filled 
withasamlypuip, in which, however, were interspersed 
a few distinct small stones. No vestiges of any ani¬ 
mal or ylgetabie food could be traced in the whole 
primes The gall-bladder was distended with a 
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fluid, resembling in colour and consistence the dregS 
of beer. 


\ 

* yhougff^we have perhaps no clear idea of thfe 
maimer in which vegetables extract their nourish* 
ment fiom earth, yet the fact being so, it may pot 
be unreasonable to suppose that some animal Uiay 
derive nutriment by a process somewhat similar. It 
appears to me, that facts produced by Spallanzani dfc- 
rectly invalidate the experiments, from which he has 
drawn the inference, that fowls swal^pw stones merely 
from stupidity; and that such^Jhbstances are alto* 
gather nunp^e^y He reared 

fowIt, without permitting them Over to swallow sand 
or stones; but lie also established the fact, that car*- 
nivorous animals may become frugivorous; and herbi¬ 
vorous animals? may come to live on flesh* A wood- 
pigeon he brought to thrive on putrid meat Thu 
experiment on fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, 
that we have It in our power by habits to alter the na- 
tu\ u\ constitution of animals. Agaiu the eminent; in¬ 
vestigator of truth found, that fowls died when fed 
. Vox,. II. • A a 
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not agrepifoW to the 
iginB durposeajf nature io %f digestive prhcO*s Of 
„$se animals. Wijfeb , other substances shall b*Ve 
|eti detected in the stomach of Ima atoimal, nay in¬ 
ference, frotntybat I hjfcVd lean* most necessarily fall 
to tie aitatf But 1$ l*l« other anjoml* wifo mus- 
guw *M qMMrafe ewrtifofa this singular qua- 
drn#d grain, he surprising that no 

f«st%e of shea food was found present in foe whole 
dlMpotaW canal* since in that thndy inhabited coun- 
py^ha wan animals pte free to feed without intrusion 
tifoip. Nor dbtt It be inferred from the Structure 
SttMpacb, that foil animal lives on ants or on 
/ Animal* devoured as food, though of con- 
jAfok itee ahd solidity, with a proportionality small 
font of surface to W acted on by the gastric juice 
M‘Uft action of fob stomach, are readily dissolved 
and digested by animals possessing not a car^ilagi- 
aoUS, hut a membranaceous stomach; a*, for instance, 
p frog in that of a snake* 


stomach many minerals arq soluble, and foe 
tpMwuw things which we can swallo#. Calcareous 
mSSWfoes are readily acted on. Dr. Priestly has 
adwiM M ifay not phlogistic matter be the most es- 
^awHj&i'part of the food and support 1 of both vfcge- 
M table and animal bodies 7 ** I confess, that l)r 
Priestly'* tindidg^^ause to propose the question, 
inclines me to ao&prc* that Use afiirmitive to it mav 
|j&.frue. Earth felmstS u ne , tHe basfs of^11animal 
liattCIV The growth Of the bones must be attended 
a consign! supply; and in the human species 
Ifea ft a copious discharge of calcareous matter 
thtpfwn ppfc hy the kidneys and salivary glands 
Vipf fog itgldruptsd in question derive phlogiston 
frw earlpr slpt, from miners substance*? And, as 
It 1 $ not deprived of the powei of dripjdng water, 
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*hat else ti neces&ry to subsisted of hip cbr- 
potetti machine? \ 

i f 

.Considering the scaly cohering of this ahirOaty 
may Conceive that it may be at least necessary 
its existence, on tbdt account, to imbibe a greater 
proportion of earth than is nece*s|iw to other animals.* 
It may deserve consideration, tba (.birds, are Covered 
with feathers, which in their constituent principle# ap¬ 
proach td the nature of horn and bone. 4?f tbf«f^ 
animals tiie gallinaceous tribe swallow stones; aME m 
the carnivorous take in the feathers and bone* bjf j 
prey| the latter article is known to be soldbfef tnffM 
membranaceous stomach#; and hence is a <topioU|f 
supply of the earthy principles In truth, f mww 
know that ’any thing is soluble in the atopWcb of etna 
male, which may not be thence absorbed Into mk 
circulating system; and nothing pan be pa ab*omed 

without affecting tlte whole Constitution. 

* 

** 

4 What I have here stated Is all that 1 could advaneb 
to the Colonel; bUt my opinion has been since not 4 
little confirmed, by observing the report of expert* 
ments by M. Bruqudhlli of FmaU% 00 the author^ 
of M. Chit, by which we learn, that some birds hatje 
so great a dissolvent power in the gastric juice, as to 
dissolve in their stomachs dints, rock-crystal; Cal¬ 
careous stones, and shells. *» 

I beg some thing* in 

Buffon 's description of the Pangolin, «0t apparchtlyr 
quite applicable to thiS animal, might bare^eeflf ow¬ 
ing to his description being only from the viefr of a 
dried preparation, in which the organs of generation 
would pe obliterated, and the dugs shrivelled away so 
as to be imperceptible; else that elegant philosopher 
could not have asserted that, ** taut m imitnau* qtw* 

“ drupedes\ qui sont couvefts (teGaittcs, saint avipurts^ 

A a 2 
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Mx$u$fi my prolixity, Which is only in we the 
*felAry mmm Of my superficial knowledge * 
ikngs*« In ingenuousness, however, I hope that 
not inferior to any wan: ant) I aw proud to $*$ 


ne 
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scribe oiys>el£ 


S Sir, . 

1 our most obedient and bumble servant 


9jt*, September jl, 


ADAM BURT. 


A Letter from j Doctor Anderson to S& William Jones . 

USAit SIR, 

* fit 

THE male Lac insect having hitherto escaped ihp 
observation of naturalists, 1 send the enclosed descrip¬ 
tion, made by Mr. William Roxburgh , surgeon on 
this establishment, and botanist to the Honourable 
Company, in hopes you will give jt a plate in the 
publication of your Society, as Sir. Roxburgh '9 dis¬ 
covery will bring Lac a genus into the class He- 
miptera of Linnatls. 

I am, with esteem. 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 
For % t St George , January % 1790 . 
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1 1 

QOME^pieees of very fresh-lopkiag lac Cohering 
tosmall branches of mmm tmerea, were brougM 
me from the moifntains on the SOtn of last month* 

I kept them carefully, and to-day, §b| 4th ofikeem* 
her, fouiteen days from the time they caintTfrom the 
hills, myriads of exceedingly minute animals were Ob* 
served creeping almijtf ghjLbrancbes it adhered 

to, and more stttnM <**' «* 

surface of tb* Jierforat^ 

crescencei were MOfM tW 

perforations, from ivhkhmfe winote fm 

sularly two toieach hole, and crowned J# 

fine'white haim. When the hairs werf ffebed of, 
two vJHiite spots appeared The animals, whe#tingle, 
•rap about pretty bri^lys jttitio general they Wfijo , 
numerous as to be crowded ovhr one another, t he 
body is oblong, 5 tapping most towards the M,/Wow 
plain, above convex,%ith a double, dr get marfn: I#* 
terally on the back part of the thorax are t* e smalt Wn 
bercles, which may hd the eyes; the body behind the 
thorax is crossed with twelve rings; legs six; feelers 
(antenn®) half the length fT the body, jointed, baity 
each ending in two hairs as tpnpvK me antenn®; rump, 
a white point Mwn QftMflM hairs, « K ^ h *** ** 
lptfg as 4hf body of the anr* 
sec. On opening the cells, 
formed of cartnot be bette 
appearance, fhan by sayh 

amber that»beads are Cfiapv i— ■•-- — , f ^ 

of the* cells may be about half a hm tkM* ** re¬ 
markably strong and able to resist injuries: the par* 1 
titions are much thinnerr the cells are in general 

A a 4 
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[with respect to 
nspaeenf 
covering 
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tabular squares, pentagons, and hexagons* about an 
k «$gwh‘©f afi ttigtyi in diameter, end i deep; they hav© 
m eoti^wtumaiion with each other: all these t opened 
during the tithe the animals were issuing, contained 
in one-half a small bag filled with a thick red jelly- 
like liquor, replete with what I take to be eggs; these 
hagS» ojr Wtrtettit, adhere 'to the bottom of the cells, and 
have each twi necW, which pass through pcrfoiations 
in the external coat of the cells, foi nnng the fore*men- 
lioned* excrescences, and ending in some very fine 
bads# i The other half of the cells have a distinct 
opwm% and contain a white substance, like some 
tm filaments of cottdn rolled together, aud numbers 
of the* insects themselves ready to make their exit. 
Swatp qf the aaexs insects 1 observed to have di awn 
v4 tMfi* l^gs» and to lie fiat; they did not move on 
Mog touched, nor did they show any signs of life 
with the greatest irritation. 

December S* The same minute hexapedes continue 
issuing from thiir celK in pumbm; they mV moie 
* lively, of a deepened ied colour, and lewti ot the mo- 
tiOitlese fjOrt To-dav I saw the mouth; it is a flat¬ 
tened point, about the middle of the breast, which the 
Utile animal projects on being compressed. 

Jkcmber 6\ Ihc male insects I have found to-day. 
A few of them hre constantly running among the fe¬ 
males most at dvely :v|U» yet they are sea ice moie, I 
imagine, than one to dfJS^HemaUih# but twice their sire. 
Th©*Wfcd is obtuse; CyCs black^Terylarge; abteunm cla- 
vat^d,leathered, about ttwMhirds the length ot the body; 
faetq#' the middle an articulation, such as thobe in the 
)egs£ Colour between,the eyes a beautiful shining green; 
<>^#eflixh 5 trt; body oval, brown; abdqmen oblong, 
' UMt tetom fly body and head; legs six; wings "mem- 
^boisacemr^ 1 ‘four, lobfer tlian the body, fixed to the 
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sides of tfoe thorax* narrow at thqir irtsei tions, growing 
broadei to** two-thirds of their length, then luunded; 
the anti uoi pan i> twice the size of the pos^nor;^ 
sfron tdut runs along theii anterior naaiains^ they 
he flat, hive the wings of a Common fl>, when it 
oi iom-s, no halts houi the rump, it sp» ingvjnost 
ac lively to a consideiablo distance on hung touted; 
mouth in the tinder part of the hdads maxillse bans- 
veise To-day the lemale insects continue issuing ia 
gicat numbers, and move about as on the *th- 

J December 7 . The small rec| insects still more on- 
maous, and move about as Instore2 winged insects, 
still veiy few, continue attive There have been 
fresh leaves and bits of the branches of both mmom 
rinerea and cormd# put into the Wide mouthed bot$# 
with them: they walk over them Indifferently, withpu£ 
showing an} piefeieme, nor inclination to work nor 
copulate, I opened a cell whence I thought the Winded 
flies li^d come, sod found several, eight 01 ten, n«ore 
in it, stttiggliug to shake oil their incumbrances; they 
weic m one of those Mhteuli mentioned on the 4*th, 
which ends in two mouths, shut up with flue white 
hair-*, but one of them was open for the exit of thp 
flies, the other would no doubt have opened ?n due 
time, this utuculus I found now perfectly dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding tjwi paititions. I 
imagine, before any of the flics made tbeir escape, it 
might have contained about twenty.* In these trmuttp 
cells with the living flies, or, Whence they bad made 
their escapt*, were smau dry dark coloured compressed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the 
flics. 

* 

, , Note by the President. 

4 

TIfR Hindus have six names for Lac; but they ^ 
nerally call it Lac & ha, from the multitude of small in¬ 
sects, who, as they believe, discharge it fiom their 
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tynow almost whoHy d^stroyed by the#. 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

CtfclVERfcp S3 FIBRUARY. 1790, 

BY THE-PRESIDENT. 
b mil m wp w 

Gentlemen, 

A LTH0170W yr* m at this moment 
nearer to the frontier of China than 
thest limit of %m British dominion* in 
the first stem tbijt vth should take in 

journey, wind* I propose for yoar ^tertmfta^kSjlw 

present meeting will t carry#s to ,theutmo#l hfm 
the habitable globe known to the best geographers ol 
Old dtocee end R&jlpt; beyond the boundary of ^hosc 
knowledge we shall discern, from the heights of the 
northern mountains an empire, neatly equal in surface 
to a square of fifteen degrees; an empire, of which I 
do not mean to assign the precise limits, but which wo 
may consider, for the purpose Of this dissertation a* 
embraced on two sides by Tartar# and fndk, while 
the ocean separates its other sides from various dtffr 
tic isles of great importance in thcjeomnicrcial system 
of Europe. Annexed to that immense tract of fciuhfa 
the peninsula of Corea, which avast oval basoftwfrtei 
from fapart, aVelebrated and imperial island, 

bearing In arts and in arms, in advantage of situa* 
tion, but not in felicity of gove/mnent, a pre^emruencc 
among caste fn kingdoms,analogous to that of Britain 
among the .nations of the west ♦ So many dfnwtej 
are itfeluded in so prdidbriousan area, that While tbs 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under tta 
(Topic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of Sa* 


ixtK sivLxiit piscovasa: 
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teiVaie barren and rocky, dry end unfruitful, with 
plal^ as wild or mountains as rugged as any rn Scythia, 
and tuofe either w holly deserted, or peopled by savage 
Mty if ibey be not $td) independent* have 
been very lately subdued by the perfidy, rather than 
the valqur, of a monarch, who has perpetuated his 
own breach of faith in a Chinese poem, of which I 
have seerr a translation* 


The Word China, concerning which f shall offer 
SOp}* new remarks, is welfknown to the people whom 
wo cull the Chinese; but they never apply it (I speak 
tm learhed among them) tp themselves or to their 
tfOniwyi Themselves, according to Father Visdelou, 
they d^KJrihe as the people t>f Ban, or of some other 
illustrious family* by the memory of w hose actions 
they flatter their national pride; and their cpwntry 
they Call or the Central Kingdom, represent¬ 

ing }|t in their symbolical characters by a parallelogram 
aW% bissected. At other times they distinguish it 
by the' #0rds Tkn*hfa, or What it under Heaven; 
meaning all that is wimble on earth. Since they 
never name tfadtpselves with moderation, they would 
Save no right to complain, if they knew that Euro¬ 
pean authors have ever spoken of them m the extremes 
of applause or of tfen^ure. By some they have been 
extolled as the oldest add the wisest, as the most learned 
and most ingenious of nations; whilst othe/s have 
derided their pretensions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and art aigned their manners 
Is iimi|ma& w&hqqt allowing them an element of sci¬ 
ence, or ^sin^le ar| for which they have not been in- 
jkbtid tfrfiam more ahpieat and more cmlued race of 
,The trdth perhaps lies, where we usually find it 
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between the extremes; bat it is not my desip to ttc* 
case or to defend theC&Mrte, to depress or to aggr&d- 
dvze them: I shall confine myself to the rffectidijiaibff 
a‘question connected with my former discoursed jnd 
fdi less easy to be solved than any hitherto stalled t 
“ Whence came the singular people, who ion# Jjad 
4< governed China, before they weiq conquered m the 
“ Tartars?" On this problem (the ablution ofifthidi 
has no concern, indeed, with our political or com- 
meiciat interests,‘but h very material connection, if £ 
mistake not, with interests of a higher nature) four 
opinions have been advanced, and all rather peremp¬ 
torily asset ted than supported by argument and evi¬ 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, that Stbe 
Chinese are an original race, who have dwelt fOr 
ages, if not from eternity, in the land Which they 
now possess; by others, and chiefly by the miSskma^ 
tics, it is insisted that they sprang from the same stobfc 
with'the Hebrews and Arabs,' a third assdvtiod is 
that *f the Arabs themselves and of M. 
who hold it indubitably that they were originally 
Tartars descending in wild clans from the steeps 
of Imam; and a fourth, at least as dogmatically 
pi onounerd as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brahmans , who decide, without allowing any «p* 
peal from their decision, that the ChUas So they 
are named in Sanscrit) were Hindus of the Cshatriy#, 
or military class, who, abandoning the privilege!!*' of 
their tube, rumbled in diflei ent* bodies to 
east of Bengal, and, forgetting by degrees the titfes 
anti religion of their ancestors, established separate 
puna pah ties, which were afterwards dnited in the plains 
and valleys, which are now possessed by thepi. If any 
one of die thr’ee lust opinions be just, the first of them 
must necessarily be relinquished; but of those three, 
the firbt cannot possibly be sustained, because it resti 
on no firmer support than a foolish remark, whether 
Hut* or false, that Sem in Chinese means life andfifa- 
creation; and because a tea-plantisjiotmoiediffereufc 
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“Many Of the 'military dess having gra- 

v " dually the ordinances of the film had . 

“ the coariiaoy of Brakmms , lived in a state of d«g«^ 
“'daiioa fm the people of Pundram and Odra , tyose 
41 of JPiwfrll^Od Ctiinboja, the Tavana* and SyeW, 

4< the P«|gr find $dtkma$> the Chinas^ mdmme 
14 other nftkfl* * A full comment on hi* text ? %nuJd 
heir* b£ fdbrduottd; but, since (b# testimony dr the 
/wdstfo Who, though certainly hot a divine per* 

sonage, wp to plainly a ^ery ancient lawyer, moral- 
i$V@j(d hietman, it direct and positive, disinterested 
end nfefefted, it would, I think, decide the tow* 
tied we could he sure that the word c&fam 

Mtot* PaU the Pandit*, whom 1 himjm 


*the Pi 
“ other m 
here bd | 
Indian m 
sonage, w 

nni^K 

tiaiei Ji 

PWgt llwHIH 


pamt# consul 


to the 


Od# assert with one vdice, Thejr 
m or M#m settled id* o due m 

•of <S*«n end to the east of CS* 


and thSt they have tong hheo* 

fcwild as'ingenious artificers; andthat they W? them^ 

selves teen md* 0itoe$ idols, which bore 4 dnaoilhst 
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me a 'tkmf&ii book in Cajsfmirkk letters, which* he 
said, w& revealed by Ska himself, and entitled $*&> 
Umngank: he redd to me a whole chapter of it on the 
heterodox opinions of the Chirk*, who were divided^ 
says tfed author, into near two hundred clans. I thett 
Uid before him a map of Asia; an$, when I pointed 
to Cwhmtr, his own country, he instantly planed hi 
finger m the north-western provinces of China* where 
the Chm/m, f lie said, firSt established themselves; but 
he added, that MahaMna, which was also mentioned 
m h ishhook, extended to the eastern and soufbem 
oceans* * I believe, nevertheless, that the Chitoak em¬ 
pire, as Wo npw call it, was not formed when the laws of 
Alike Upe collected; and for this belief, so repugnant 
to foe genewB opinion, I am bound to offer my reasons, 
jf tp of history pd chronology for the last 

two &tout$itd years be correctly traced, and we must 
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the second* of WBOna name* 
shall x0g tbetefprO^ ^thought 
.|0xbmmgai^ i^#« A i>3(jacc this 4 ,c^ipileWf thosela ws be- 
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the; translators of his 
vatol^^^ork^’' y&fc I ,; quot&^thout 
jjgggfe the boplr!e£ which tf^Osspsa 
witlk^^efhaii, trafitlatipib, ; apd ‘Which 1 

fov my present pur* 
jtaf& 4 $> declares, that 

h#tfId relate* as mere lessons 

the first and second iia- 
‘fiperlal houses, yet, j&r want of evidence, he could 
“ giveoo ceitaiofccou nt Of them.” Now, if the Chi- 
mSif themselves do not even pretend that any bistp- 
mnl ^ooumetit existed in the age of Confacius, pre- 
$edingt.the rise of?their thirci dynasty, abthst eleven 
h^red ; :,years ^efordWth &/€/$}# ipo<?b, we may 

**$e ■cetgp 'id V&obm jpa's in the 
vhteh hardly grew tfs^waturity 
t^it^riuce ;/ and it has been asserted 
tb&t even^of the* &ird 
"yji'pl^irWhi.i'ih he-has-;Jt|^yatne pf haying raised, no 
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x Saviour, that a stemll kingdom was erected in the pro¬ 
vince of Shensi, the capital of which stood n'early 
in # the tfnriy-Jifth degree of northern latitude, and 
about Jive degrees to the west of Si-gan; both* the 
country and its metropolis wcie called Chin; and>tho 
dominion of its punceswus giadually extended to Jtfae 
east and west. A king of Chin, who makes a figure 
in the Shahnamah among *he allies of Ajratiiyab(vin& t 
X presume, a sovereign of the count!y just men* 
tioned: and the river of Chin , which the poet fre¬ 
quently names as the limit of his eastern geogra¬ 
phy, seems to have been the Yellow River , which the 
Chinese intioduce at the beginning of their fabuloua 
annals. I should be tempted to expatiate on so curi¬ 
ous a subject, but the present occasion allows nothing 
superfluous, and permits me only to add, that Mm* 
guhhan died in the middle of the thiiteenth century* 
before the city of Chin , which was afterwards taken 
by Kublai , and that the poets of Iran perpetually 
alludethe districts around it which they celebrate, 
with Chegil and Khoten , for a numbei of mustaani- 
mals roving on their hills. The territory of Chin, so 
called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and by the 
Chinese (while the Greeks and Aiftbs were obliged by 
their detective articulation to miscall it Sin ) gave its 
name to a race of emperors, whose tyranny made 
their memory so unpopular, that the modern inhabit¬ 
ants of China hold the word in abhorrence, and <speak 
of themselves as the people of a milder and mere vir¬ 
tuous dynasty; but it is highly probable that the whole 
nation dt&ended horn the Chinas of Menu, and, mix¬ 
ing with the Tartars (by whom the plains of Honan 
and the more southern provinces were thinly inhabit¬ 
ed) formed l>y degrees the race of men whom 
we now see in possession of the noblest empire in 
Asm, * 


In support of an opinion, which l offer to the re¬ 
sult of logg and anxious inquiries, \ should regularly 
Voi II. . ttb 
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pfpceed to examine the language and letters, religion 
and philosophy of the present Chinese, and subjoin 
* apme remarks on their ancient monuments, on their 
Sciences, and on their aits, both liberal and mecharti- 
cal;*but their spoken language not having been pfe- 
$ery$d in the usual symbols of articulate sounds, must 
hath beep for many ages in a continual flux; their letters, 
if Wtyay so call tb'dm, are merely the symbols of ideas; 
their popular religion -was imported from India in an 
age comparatively modern; and their philosophy seems 
vet in so‘rude a state as hardly to deserve the appel¬ 
lation; they have no ancient monuments , from which 
their origin can be traced even by plausible conjecture; 
their sciences are wholly exotic; and their mechanical 
arte have nothing in them characteristic of a paiUcu- 
lar family; nothing which any act of men, jn a coun¬ 
try so highly favoured by nature, might not ha\e dis¬ 
covered and improved. They hava indeed both 
national music and national poetry, and both of them 
beautifully pathetic; but of painting, sculpturc^or ar- 
chitectuie, as arts of imagination, they seem (lrae other 
Asiatics) to have no idea. Instead, therefore, of En¬ 
larging separately on each of those heads, I shall 
briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious 
practices of China confirm or oppose the proposition 
which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. DeGuignes, on 
the subject before'us, is ntaily connected with that of 
the Brahmans $ he maintains that the Chinese were 
ettpgraqts from Egypt: and the Egyptians,* or Ethio¬ 
pians (for they were clearly the same people) had indu¬ 
bitably a common origin with the old natives of India, 
as top affinity of their languages and o£ their institu¬ 
tions, both religious and political, fully <?vinqe; but 
that China was peopled a few centuries before our«era by 
a colony from thq banks of the Nile , tho’ neither Per¬ 
sians nor Arabs, turtars nor Hindus, ever hcai d of such 
an emigration is p pmadox, which the ba»e authority 
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even of so learned a man cannot support; and since m- 
*son grounded on fects can alone decide such atjuestion, • 
we have a right to demand clearcrevidctice and stronger 
arguments than any that he has yet adduced. The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a strong resent 
blance to the mythological sculptures and painting# of 
India , but seem wholly dissimilar .to the symbolical 
system of the Chinese, which might easily haVS beed 
invented (as they assert) by an individual, and might 
very naturally have been contrived by the first ’Qhinas, 
or outcast Hindus , who either never knew, or had 
forgotten, the alphabetical characters of their wiselP 
ancestors. As to the table and bust of his, they 
seem to be given up as modern forgeries; but, if they 
were indisputably genuine, they would be nothing to 
Jhe purposfe; for thh letters on the bust appear to havo 
been designed as alphabetical; and the fabricator 0^ 
them (if they rtfally were fabricated in Europe) was un¬ 
commonly happy, since two or three of them arc ex¬ 
actly tl e same with those on a metal pillar yet stand¬ 
ing in tlie north of India . In Egypt, if wc can rely on 
the testimony of the Greeks , who studied no language 
but their own, there ivere two sets of alphabetical 
characters; the one popular , like the various letters 
used in our Indian provinces; and the other sacer¬ 
dotal , like the Devanagari , especially that form of 
it which we see in the Veda; besides which they had 
two sorts of iact'ed sculpture; the* one simple, like 
the figures of Buddha and the three RamaS; and the 
other allegorical, like the images of Ganesa, or IH~ 
vint Wisdom, and Isani , or Nature , with all (heir em¬ 
blematical accompaniments; hut their real character of 
the Chinese appears wholly distinct from any Egyptian 
writing,♦either mysterious or popular: and, as to the 
fancy of M ,»de Guignes, that the complicated symbols 
of China were at first no more than Phenician, mono¬ 
grams, let us hope that he has abandoned so wdld a 
conceit, which he started probably with no other view 
than to display his ingenuity and learning. 

• B b & • 
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, Wf! Wye ocular proof that the few radical charac- 
'dflthe Chinese w$re originally (like pur astrono- 
Sal and cbytmcal symbols) the pictures or outlines 
of visible objlcts, or figurative signs for simple ide^ y 
fifty have multiplied by the most ingenious 
^fernations and the liveliest metaphors; but, as the 

believe, to themselves and the 
it woiild fee idly ostentatious to enlarge on 
pri$nfc;and,, for the reasons already intimate , 
Neither corroborates nor weakens the °P mlon *^ 1 ’ 
I-.endeaviur to support. The same may as tru y be 

«u<J bfitheir «/)oto language; for, independently 
iLeoasUnt fluctuationduring a senes of ages, it has 
E'fiBouliarity of excluding four or five sounds which 
Xr nations'articulate, and ia clipped 
lables, even when the ideas expressed by them, and 
tbe written symbols for those ideas, are very com- 
SLS has arisen, I suppose, onte s.ngukr 
habits of the peop e; for, though thc r "°“ 
tongue be so musically accented as to form a Lin£ of e 
cit ative, yet it wants those grammatical accents, with- 

QUt whiciiall human tongues would appearstsvllabL 
labics ®bus Amita. with an accent on the first s^Uabie, 

3£nTV I*w-^‘SST£'-S 

the natives of B.eiigal pronounce it Omito, but when 
the religion of Buddha, the son of Maya, was earned 
Zee into China, the people of that comity unable 
to pronounce the name pt their new God, called 
Foe, the son of Mo-yc, and divided his epithet Am , 
iuto tbree syllables O-mi-to, annexing to them ccitmn 
ideai of their own, and expressing them' ™ 

bv three distinct symbols. We may judge ft otn this 
instance, whether a comparison of then' *S 0 ^““ D »". 
Mth the dialects of other nations can letfd to apy cei 

as, to their origin; yet the instance 

which ! have givfn, supplies fne with an argument 
„ ■' _* t na rnniectural only* but 
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consider it The Buddha of the Hindus is unquestion¬ 
ably the Foe of China; but the great progenitor Of • 
tfye Chhiese is also named by them Fo-hi, where the 
second monosyllable signifies, it, seems, a victim. Now* 
the ancestor of that military tribe, whom the Hindu# 
call the Chandravansa , or Children of the Moon, <was, 
according to their Puranas or legends, Buddha, or the 
genius of the planet Mercury , from whom, in the 
fifth degree, descended a prince named Druhya , whom 
his father Fatyati sent in exile to the easj; of JHhi~ 
dustaiiy with this imprecation, “May thy progeny be 
u ignorant qf the Veda” The name of the banished 11 
prince could not be pronounced by the modern Ckintsty 
and, though I dare hot conjecture that the last sylla¬ 
ble of it has been changed into Yao, I may bevertfae- 
Jess observb that Yao was the fifth in descent from 
Fo-hi, or at least the fifth mortal in the first imperil 
dynasty; that dll Chinese history before him is cbnsi* 
dered by the Chinese themselves as poetical or fabulous; 
that hi. father Ti-co, like the Indian king Yayati, was 
the k first prince who married several women; and that 
Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, say the Chi¬ 
nese, in a province of the west, and held his court in’ 
the territory of Chin, where the rovers, mentioned 
by the Indian legislator, are supposed to have settled. 
Another circumstance in the parallel is very remark-' 
able:—According to Father De Premare , in his tract 
on Chinese Mythology, the mother *>f Fo-ki was the 
Daughter oj HeavCn, surnamed Flower-loving; and 
as the nymph w'as walking alone on the bankofaWt^f 
with a siafilar name, she found herself on a sudden 
encircled by a rainbow , soon after which she became 
pregnant, and at the end of twelve years was delivered 
of a son radiant as herself who, among ether titles* 
had that of Bui, or Stars of the Year. Now, in the 
mythological system of the Hindus, the nymph Rohm, 
who presides over the fiaurth lunar mansion, was the ■ 
favourite mistress of Soma, or the Moon, among' 
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^numerous e ^ thete f ^f" d ^”"ft a TE’om*- 
ttelightivg in a specif of , 0 f 

anight; and their offspring^ "^parents 
planet, anti ceiled also, from the i Pf , r ned irns- 

twhim*. Of S 7 M ^ fl /llVhvjS^- but an exact 

;«jg;£g.“ r»r n °l ^ 4. «*■«<{« 

fofon expected; and' it » God, 

that they seem to have a famdy V^Xse father was 

BuWa,p the i^2:rr r k from a universal de- 
presef-ved in a. mirac: 1 ins ; 9t w itb confidence 

luge- * Now, alth g Chinese fable alludes to the 
that die toinboxu in the o/tmere wore w 

2«T narrative of the flood, nor build any solid 

® . nn ,be divine personage Niu-va, of whose 

argument on tne oivuie f» historians of 

character, and even of whose sex, t nevertheless> - 

mrrn s f ak j h 1( !uiry ai.d consideration, that 

assure you, after toll lnqin y t0 } jave 

the Chinese, like the Hindus, belie works of 

Sen wholly covered with water, which, m wqrksoi 

undisputed authenticity, they describe fi S ^ 

frbnfwhich fheii poetical history begins, J u f P'? ce< ? d 
hatthegreat inund*tonm there? y if thc 


KdC the lowlands of k | f "fc ta i n any 

SSKWa^ aot * 

plaeed by the Chinese annalists. 

The importation of a new re V i |“ > “ in ^ suppose" tlmt 
fast century of oar era, must lead t PP Q foun(J 
the former system, wbatcvei^it w is h at body 
inadequate to the pur pose of framing H ^6. ^ 

-f the people from those offences against consaenc 
irtue'which the civil power could notreach, » 

. ji-! without such restrictions* a y g 

With felicity; for no 
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government can long subsist Without equal justkify iui$ 
justice cannot be administered without the sanction^ 
o£ religion, Of the religious opinions entertained by. 
Confucius and his followers, we may glean a general no¬ 
tion* from the fragments of their works translate^ 
Couplet. They professed a firm belief in the Supre'nrie 
God, and gave a demonstration ofthis being and of bis 
providence from the exquisite beauty and perfection of 
the celestial bodies, and tlie wonderful order of nature 
in the whole fabric of the visible world* Front* thi$ 
belief, they deduced a system of ethics, which the phi*, 
losopber sums up in a few words at the close of the 
Lun-yu; “He,” says Confucius, “who will be fully;; 
“persuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs the 
“ universe, who shall in all things chuse moderation* 

“ who shall*perfectly know his own species, and so actg 
'among them that his life and manners may con** 

“ for^n to his knowledge of God and man, may be 
truly said to discharge all the duties of a sage, and 
“to be &r exalted above the common herd of the 
“human race.” But such a religion and such mora¬ 
lity could never have been general; and we find that' 
the people of China had an ancient system of cererno*; 
nies and superstitions, which the government and the 
philosophers appear to have encouraged, and which 
has an apparent affinity with some parts of the oldest 
Indian worship. They believed in the agency of genii, 
or tutelary spirits, presiding over tile stars and jhe 
cloNids, over lakes and rivers, mountains, valleys, a 
woods, over certain region® and towns, over all the ele¬ 
ments (of which, likeUe Hindus, they reckoned five) 
and particularly over Jive , the most brilliant of them. 
To those deities they offered victims on high places : 
and the following passage from the Shi-cin, or 'Book of 
Odes , is,very* much in the style of the Brahmans:-— 
“Even they, who perform a sacrificevvith U dne reve- 
“ rence, cannot perfectly assure themselves that thedi-, 
“vine spirits accept their oblations; (ind far less can 
“ they who adore the Gods with languor nit J oscitancy, 
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|5ifearly perceive their sacfed illapses:” These are itn- 
^rfefei traces indeed, but they are traces Of an affinity 
between the religion of Menu and that of "the Ckirns, 
iwhom he names among the apostates from it. M. he 
Gjentil observed, he says, a strongr escmblanre between 
tbe.fdneral rites of the Chinese and the Sraddha of the 
Hindus; and M. Bjiilly, after a learned investigation, 
concedes, that “Even the puerile and absurd stories 
“of the Chinese fabulists, contain a remnant of an¬ 
cient Indian history, with a faint s‘ketch of the first 
** Hindu ages.” As -the Buddhas, indeed, were 
Hindus, it may naturally be imagined that they car- 
tied into China many ceremonies practised in their own 
Country; but the Buddhas positively forbade the im¬ 
molation of cattle; vet we know that various animals, 
even bulls and men, were. anciently sacrificed by the 
Chinese; besides which, we discover many singular 
marks of relation between them and the old Hindus: 
as in the remarkable period oijour hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, and the cycle o i sixty years ^ in the 
predilection for the mystical number nine; in tnpny 
similar4’asts and great festivals, especially at the sol¬ 
stices and equinoxes; in the just-mentioned obsequies 
consisting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of 
their ancestors; in the dread of dying childless, lest 
such offieritigs should be intermitted; and perhaps, in 
their common abhorrence of red objects, which the 
Indians carried so far, that Menu himself, where he al¬ 
lows a Brahmen to trade, if lie cannot otherwise 
portlife, absolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any sort 
**o f red cloths, whether linen or woollen? *or m'ade 
" of woven bark.” All the circumstances, which have 
been mentioned under the two heads of Literature and 
HeUgion, seem collectively to prove (as far as such a 
question admits proof) that the Chinese end Hindus 
were originally the same people; but having been se- 
par*|ted near four thousand years, have retained few 
features of their ancient consanguinity, especi¬ 
ally as the Hindu *have preserved their old language and 
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ritual, while the Chinese very soon lost both ; atld 
Mindits have constantly intermarried among therm'. 
skives while the Chinese , by a mixture of Tartarian 
blood from the time of their first establishment, have* 
at length formed a race distinct in appearance boti* 
from Indians and Tartars . c 


4 - * 

A similar diversity has-arisen, I believe, from simi¬ 
lar causes, between the people of China and Japan; 
on the second of which nations we have noiy, or soon 
shall have, as correct and as ample instruction as can 
possibly be obtained without a perfect acquaintance 
with the Chinese characters. K<cmpjer has taken from 
M. Titsingk the honour of being the first; and he^ 
from Kampfer, that of being the only European who, 

. by a lon$ residence in Japan, and a familiar inter-, 
course with the principal natives of it, has been able 
to polled authentic materials for the natural and civil 
history of a country secluded (as the Romans used to 
say of our own island) from the rest of the world ’ The 
wprkfi of those illustrious travellers will confirm and 
embellish each other; and v\heu M. 'Titsingk shall 
have acquired a knowledge of; Chinese, to which a 
part of his leisure in Jam will be devoted, his pre¬ 
cious collection of books in that language, on the 
laws and revolutions, the natural productions, tbe^ 
arts, manufactures, and sciences of Japan , will be in 
his hands an inexhaustible mine of jiew and important 
Information. Both he and his predecessor assert with 
confidence, and, I doubt not, with truth,, that the 
Japanett would resent, as an insult on their dignity, 
the bare suggestion of their descent from the Chinese, 
whom they surpass in several of the mechanical arts, 
and, w,hat is of greater consequence, in military spirit; 
but they do. not, I understand, mean to deny that 
they are a branch of the same ancient jstem with the 
people of China; and, were that fact ever so warmly 
contested by them, it might be proved by an invinci- * 
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- if the preceding part of this discourse,. 

v^the 'dHgin of the Chinese, be thought to contain 
just reasoning. In the first place, it seems inconV 
ceivable that the Japanese, who never appear to have 


been conquerors or conquered, should have adopted 
the whole system of Chinese literature with all its in¬ 
conveniences and intricacies, if an immemorial con? 
nexionhad not subsisted betfveen the two nations, or, 


in pther words, if the blood and ingenious race who 
people^ Jflpan in the middle of the thirteenth cen? 
tury Before Christ, and, about six hundred years 
afterwards established their monarchy, had not car¬ 
ried with them the letters and learning which they 
and the Chinese had possessed in common; but my 
principal argument is, that the Hindu or Egyptian 
idolatry hRs : prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages ; ' 
and among the idols worshipped,' according to 
Kampfer , in that country before the innovations'of 
Sacifd ox Buddha , whom the Japanese also called Ami- 
da, we find many of those which we see every day 
in the temples of Bengal; particularly the goddess 
with many arms , representing the powers of nature; in 
Bgypt mmed Isis , and here Jsani or hi; whose image, 
as it is exhibited by the German traveller, all the 
Brahmans to whom I showed it, immediately recog? 
nixed with a mixture of pleasure and enthusiasm, -r* 
It is very true that the Chinese differ widely from 

* the natives of Japan in their vernacular dialects, ity 
external manners, and perhaps in the strength of their 
mental faculties; but as wide a difference is afyserva* 
ble among all the nations of the Gothic family; and 
we might account even for a greater dissimilarity, by 
considering the number of ages during which the se¬ 
veral swarms have been separated from the B great In* 
dimhive, to which they primarily belonged, ‘The 
nsodern Japanese £ave Kampfer the idea of polished 
lor tars-; and it is reasonable to believe, that thepea- 

• jib ofjapan, who were originally Hindus of the mar- 
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tial class, and advanced fartber eastward thahlhe,CA4o 
nas, have, like them, insensibly changed 'their fea¬ 
tures and characters by intermarriage^ with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loosely scattered 
over their isles, or who afterwards fixed their abode ill 

them. , a 

* '»» 

Having now shown, in five discourses, that the 
Arabs and Tartars were originally distinct races, while 
the Hindus , CkiriCse , and Japanese proceeded^ from 
another ancient stem, and that all the three stem£ may 
be traced to Iran , as to a common centre, from which, 
it is highly probable that they diverged in various direc-i 
tions about four thousand years ago, 1 may seem to' 
have accomplished my design of investigating the ori¬ 
gin of the Asiatic nations; but the questions which I 
undertook to disctiss, are not yet ripe for a strict analyr 
tica^ argument; and it will first be necessary to exa¬ 
mine with scrupulous attention all the detached or 
insulated races of men, who either inhabit the borders 
of fndia , Arabia , Tartary , Persia,' and China , or are 
interspersed in the mountainous and uncultivated parts 
of those extensive regions. To this examination I 
shall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire dis¬ 
course; and if, after all our enquiries, no more than 
three primitive races can be found, it wilt be a subse¬ 
quent consideration whether those three stocks had one 
common root; and, if they had, by what means that 
ri|ot was preserved amid the violent shocks which OHr 
whole globe appears evidently to have sustained. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF AN INSCRIPTION 
IN THE MAO A LANGUAGE , 

Engraved on a Siher Plate, found in a Cave 
near Islamabad. 

i — • * 

COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


the 14th of Magha ()(H, Chandi Lah Rtija *, 
^ by the advice of Bowangari Rauli , who was the 
director of his studies and devotions, and in confer* 
mity to the sentiments of twenty-eight other Rauli*, 
formed the design of establishing a place of religious 
woiship; for which purpose a cave was dug, and 
paved with bricks, three cubits in depth, and three 
cubits also in diameter; in which were deposited one 
hundred and twenty brazen images, of small dimen¬ 
sions, denominated Tahmudas; also, twenty brazen 
images larger than the former, denominated Languda; 
thefre was likewise a large image of stone, called Langu- 
dagari , with a vessel of brass, in which were deposited 
. two of the bones of T’hatur. On a silver plate were 
inscribed the Hauca , or the mandates of the Deity: 
. with that also styled Taumah Chuchowna Tahma. , to 
\ the study of which twenty-eight Rauli9 devote their 
\time and attention; who, having cejcbrated the pre¬ 
sent work of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, 
eiueted over the cave a place of religious worship for 
tlieJwWgw in honour of'the deity. 

God sent into the world Buddha Avatar to instruct 
and direct thc«steps of angels and of men; of whose 
birth and origin the following is a relation: —When 
Buddha Avatar descended from the region of souls, in 


* Perhaps Sanddyak. 
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themonth of Magh, and entered the body of M$ha- 
jfoya; "wife of Sootah Dannah , Raja of Cailas, 
her womb suddenly assumed the appearance of dear 
transparent crystal, in which Buddha appeared, beau¬ 
tiful as a flower, kneeling and reclining on his hands. 
Aft<* r ten months and ten days of her pregnancy had 
elapsed, Mahamaya solicited permission from her 
husband, the Raja, r to visit .her father: in conformity 
,tp ;wbich the roads were directed to be repaired ana 
itt&de clear for her journey, fruit-trfees were planted, 
watef-vessels placed on the road-side, and great illu¬ 
minations prepared for the occasion. Mahamaya then 
commenced her jourOey, and arrived at a garden ad¬ 
joining to the road, where inclination led her to walk 
and gather flowers. At this time, being suddenly at¬ 
tacked! with the pains of child-birth, she laid hold on 
the trees for support, which declined their boughs at 
the instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, 
while ahe was delivered of the child, at which junc¬ 
ture Brahma himself attended with a golden vessel in 
ftisC hand, on which he laid the child, and delivered 
it to Indra, by whom it was committed to the charge 
of a female attendant; upon which the child, alight¬ 
ing from her arms, walked seven paces, whence it was 
taken up by Mahamaya and carried to her house, and, 
on the ensiling morning, news were circulated of a 
child being born in the Raja*$ family. At this time 
Tapaszvi Muni, w|io, residing in the woods, devoted* 
his time to the worship of the deity, learned by inspi¬ 
ration that Buddha was come to life in the Raja\p pa¬ 
lace: he flew through the air to the Rdja’s rOsiderfbe, 
where, sitting on a throne, he said, “I have repaired 
hither for the purpose of visiting the child.” Bud* 
Arils accordingly brought into his presence; The 
if observed two feet fixed on his headland divin- 
!ig something both of good and bad import, ‘began 
tp weep and laugh alternately. The Raja then ques¬ 
tioned him with regard to bis present impulse, tojyhom 
he;answered, **I»mu$t not reside in the same place 
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rt with kuddha when he shall arrive at the wk of 

Avatar; this is the cause of my present affliction; 
“ but I am even now affected with gladness by hia 
“•presence, as I am hereby absolved from all my 
“ transgressions. M The Muni then departed; and* 
fcfter five days had elapsed, he assembled four Pandits 
for the purpose of calculating the destiny of die child; 
three of whom divined, tlrnt, as hd bad marks on his 
hands resembling a wheel, he would at length become 
a Raja Chacravertit another divined, that he would 
arrive at the dignity of Avatar* * 

The boy was now named Sacya^ and had attained 
the age of sixteen years; at which period it happened 
that the Raja Chwiidan had a daughter named ¥asu~ 
tara , whom he had engaged not to give in marriage 
to any one, till such time as a suitor should be found 
who could brace a certain bow in his possession, 
whi£h hitherto many Rajas' had attempted to accent 
plish without effect. Sacya now succeeded in the 
attempt, and accordingly obtained the Raja's daugh¬ 
ter In marriage, with whom he repaired to his own 
place of residence. 

One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, 
he formed the design of relinquishing his dominion; 

1 at which time a son was born in his house, whose 
Vqamc was Raghu. Sacya then left his palace with 
only one attendant and a horse, and* having crossed 
th^snver Qanga , arrived at Balucali, where, having 
directories servant to leave him and carry away hit 
horse, he^aid aside his armour. 

When the world was created, there appeared five, 
flowers, which Brahma deposited in a place of safety ; * 
three of them* were afterwards delivered to the three;; 
J’hacurs, and one was presented to $aeya, who 
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contained some pieces of wearing* 

^ irt winch he clolhed himself^ and adopted* 
the manners and life of a mendicant. A traveller 
one day passed by’him with eight bundles of grjtss 
on his shoulders, and addressed him, saying, “A, 
** lo.ng period of time has elapsed since I have seelf 
H the T'kacur; but now since I have the happiness 
f* to ifteet him, I beg to present him an offering, con¬ 
sisting of these bundles of grass.” Sacya accord¬ 
ingly accepted of the grass, and rdposed on it. At 
that time there suddenly appeared a golden temple, 
cbntaioing a chair of wrought gold; and the height of 
the temple was thirty cubits, upon which Brahma 
alighted and held a canopy over the head of Sacya: 
at the same time Indra descended, with a large fan in 
hisband, and Naga, the Raja of serpents, ’with shoes 
in his hand, together with the four tutelar deities of 
the four corners of the universe; who all atteude^ fo 
do him service and reverence. At this time likewise 
the chief of Asurs with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Sacya; upon which 
Mrhhma t Indra , and the other deities deserted fiim 
and vanished. Sacya , observing that he was left 
alone, invoked the assistance of the earth; who, at¬ 
tending at his summons, brought an inundation over 
all the ground, whereby the Astir and his forces were 
vanquished,,^! compelled to retire. 


At this tflSe five holy scriptures descended frafo 
above, and Sacya was dignified with the title of Jjmd- 
Avatar. The scripture?! confer powerSStfT Kntnv- 
ledge and retrospection, the ability of accomplishing 
the impulses of the heart, and of carrying into effect 
the words of the mouth. Sacya resided here, without 
bf^ltkihg his fust, twenty-one days, and .then returned 
country, where he presides over Rajas) 
governing t&emnvith care and equity. 
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W hoever retdsthe Carte, his body, apparel, and the 
place of bis devotions must be purified^ bo shaft be 
thereby delivered from the evil machinations of de¬ 
mons and of his enemies; and the ways of redetnp- 
tioh shall be open to him. Buddha Avatar, instructed 
ascertain Rauli , by name Anguli Mala, in the writings 
of the Carte , saying, “ whoever shall read and study 
them, his soul shall not undergo*at transmigration:” 
and the scriptures were thence called Anguli Mala* 
There were likewise five other books of the Curie, de¬ 
nominated Vachanam, which if any one peruie, he; 
shall therefore be exempted from poverty and the 
machinations of his enemies; he shall also be exalted tp 
dignity and honours, and the length of his days shell 
be protracted. The study of the Carte heals afflictions 
and pains of the body; and whoever shall have faith 
therein, Heaven and bliss shall be the reward of hip 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


• • 

BY TH* i»1HSlDLNT. 


O UH ingenious associate Mr. Samuel Davis (Wham 
I name with respect and applause, and who wiif 
soon, I tru*u, convince M. Builly that it is veiy possi¬ 
ble for tm European tp translate and explain tne St cry a 
Siddhanta) favoured me lately with a copy, taken by 
liis Pandit, *of the original passage, mentioned in Ins 
paper on the Astronomical Compulations of the Hindus 
com^rmng the places of the coluies in the age of a 
ceit.tm Muni, or ancient Indian philosopher; and the 
parage appears to afford evideucc of two actual ob¬ 
servations, which will ascertain the chronology of the 
Hindu*, if not by ngorous demonsttation, at least by 
a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Yarahisanhita , fimn which the 
Lthrce pages received by me had been tianscribed, is 
unhappily so incorrect (if the luuisciipt itself w r as not 
mistily made") that every line of it, must be disfi¬ 
gured by some gioss error; and my Pandit, wdio 
exaulv\ed the passage carefully at his own house, gave 
it up as inexplicable; so that, if 1 had not studied 
the system ol Sanscrit prosody, I should have laid 
it aside m despair; but though it was written as prose, 
without any sort of distinction oi punctuation, yet, 
when I read k aloud, my car caught, in some sentences, 
the cadence of ver&C, and of a paiticular in^uc, called 
Arya , which is regulated (not by the nuntber of syllables, 
like Qthvt+lndian measures, but) by the propmtion oi 

Cai ' 
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$km% er syllabic moments, in the four divisions of 
which every stanza consists. By numbering those mo* 
mentsand fixing their proportion, I was enabled to re- 
store the text of Varaha , with the perfect assent of ttie 
learned Brahmen who attends me; and, with his as¬ 
sistance, I also corrected the comment, vuitten by 
Bhattolpala , who, it seems, was a son of the authoi, 
together with three curious passages, which ate cited 
in it Another Pandit afterwards brought me a copy 
of thp whole original work, w hich Confirmed my con¬ 
jectural emendations, except in two immaterial sylla¬ 
bles, and except that the fiist of the six couplets in 
the text is quoted in the commentary from a dilferent 
work, entitled Panrhasiddhantica , five of them were 
composed by Varaha himself: and the thild chapter 
of his treatise begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verses, it may be use¬ 
ful to give jou an idea of the Arya measuic, which 
will appear more distinctly in Latin than m any mo¬ 
dern language of Europe: 


Tigridas, aprot, thoas, tyrannos, pessima monstra, venemur: 
Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint gratninivori. 


The couplet might be so arranged as to begin and end ( 
with the cadence of an hexameter and pentameter, sr/ 
moments being* interposed in the middle of the lo jg, 
and seven in that of the short hemistich; 5 


Tbow, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejoresque tyrannos; 
Die tibi eerva, lepus tibi die male quid egerit herbivorous. 


Since the Arya measure, however, may.be almost in¬ 
finitely varied, the couplet would have a form com¬ 
pletely jtiWirtJi, if the proportion of syllabic instants. 
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in the long end short verses, ’ werifr' ti 

ifrewf£j?, instead^ of fAirty tp twerity*mMi: s 


Venot apros tigridasque, et pessima monstra, tyrantios* 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorusque lepus? 


I now exhibit the five stanzas of Vardha id Euro¬ 
pean characters, * with an etching of the jtwo firsfy 
which are the most important, in the original Item- 
nagari : 


AsIeshardhaddacshinamutiaramayarianriverdhanisht’Hadyaa 
ftun&n cad&thidasidyenoctan purva sasireshu. 

I^ampratam ayanan savitah carcatacadyan mrigaditaschanyat: 
Uctlkbhavc vicritih pratyacshapericshanair vyactih. 

i' 

Durast’hachihnavcdy adudaye’stamaye’piva sahasransoh, : 
Ch’Jhayapravesanirgamachihndirva mandate mahati. ,, 

f, * ' ' 1 *, 

Aprapya rriacaramarco vinivritto hand separan yarriyan, 


Carcatacamasanprapto vinivrittaschottaran saindrin. 
Uttaramayanaraatitya vyavrittah cshemasasya vricdhicarah, 
Praeritist’hajchapyevan yicritigatir bhayacridushnansnh. 


\ Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following 
translation is most scrupulously literal: 


; “ Cerfiunly the southern solstice was once in the 
“ middle oiAslesha; the northern in the first degree of 
H Dhansht’ha f by what is recorded in former Sastras. 
“ At present, one solstice is in the degree of -figr< 
* cataf and’ the other in the first of Macara, 

“ which is recorded not appearing,, a change 

C c 3 
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' 'the proof arises from ocular 

u dembnsWtiooi; that is, by observing the remote 
^object and its marks at the rising or setting of the 
“ sun, or by the marks in a large graduated circle* 
u of the shadow’s ingress and egress. The sun, by 
14 turning back without having reached Macara, cte- 
u strbys the south *and the west; by turning back 
“ without having reached tJarcata, the north and 
returning when be ha$ just passed the 
*Vwilier solstitial phi fit, he makes wealth secure and 
‘^graln abundant, stiibe he moves thus according to 
u nature; but the sun, by moving unnaturally, excites 
^terror.” 

* 1 * ► % 

Now the Hindu astronomers agree, that the 1st of 
January 1790, was in the year 4891 of the* Caliyuga, 
or their fourth period; at the beginning of which, the,v 
sdjr, the equinoctial points were in the first degree,j'of 
^Meska and Tula; but they are also of opinion, that 
the vdrnal equinox oscillates from the third of Mina to 
the twenty-seventh of Media, and back again in 7200 
years, which they divide into four padas , and conse¬ 
quently that it moves in the two intermediate padas 
from the first to the twenty-seventh of Mesha and back 
again in 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the first*of Mesha, which coincides with the first of 
of Afwin, at the beginning of every such oscillay 
tory period. Vor aha, sur named Mihira, or the Surj/ 
from his knowledge of astronomy, and usually distin¬ 
guished by the title of Achyrya , or teacher ',1 the 
lived confessedly* when the Caliyugh was far 
advanced ; and* since by actual observation he found 
^be solstitialvpbints in the first degrees qf Carcata and 
-jhfa&jwa, thq equinoctial points were at the same time 
•^PIe'''firSt of il desha and Tula; he lived; therefore, hi 
3^00 of (he,fourth Indian period, or l&yi 
^ yeirs hefore the *1 st of January 1790, that is, about the 
v year 499 of our $ra, This date corresponds^with the 
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uyanama, or preeessiob, calculated blithe rule of th$ 
$Urya SMlUmta; for 19° 21'54" would be tb4 prO* . 
cession of the equinox in 1291 years, Recording to the 
Hindu computation of 54" annually,'which gives us 
the original of the Indian Zodiac nearly; but, by 
Newton's demonstrations, which agree as well with the 
phenomena as the varying density of our earth will 
admit, the equinox recedes about 50" every year, aqd 
has receded 17° 55' 5G K since the t*me ! of Var&ka; 
w'hich gives us more nearly in our own sphere t[ie first 
degree of Meshajixi that of the Hindus. jSy th*e oh*- 
servation recorded in older Sastrasu the equinox had 
gone back 23° 20' * or about 1680 years had intervened 
between the age of the .Muni and that of the modern ‘ 
astronomer; the former observation* therefore, must 
have beerf made about 2971 years before the 1st of 
January 1790; that is, 1181 before Christ 

We come now to the Commentary, which cchatalfta 
information of the greatest importance* By former 
Sastras are meant says Bhatiolpala, the books of 
Parasara and; of other Munis; and he then cites 
from the Parasari Sinhita the following passage, w hich 
is in modulated prose, arid in a style much resembling 
that of the Vedas : 

Sravisktadyat paushnardhantan charah sisiro; va- 
'^antah paushnardhat rqhinyantan; # saumyadyadasle- 
sjiardhantan'grishmah; pravri dasieshardhat hastarfc 
tatf>>;, chitradyat -jyesht’hardhantan Sarat; hemanto 
jyfcsht’hiFdhat vaishnavantan. 

“ The season of Sistra is from the first of Dhct~ 
“ nisht'ha to'the middle of Revati; that of Vasantu 
“ from the .middle of Revati to the end of Rdteqii 
“ that of Grlshma from the beginning of Mrtgastms 
“ to the middle of Aslesha; that* of Versha Irons 
“ the middle of Aslesha to the eyd of that' 

C c 4 
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41 of Sarad from the first of Chitra to the middle of 
. 4t Jyesht'ha; that of Ilemanta from the middle of 
“ fyesht'ha to the end of Sravana .** 

• 

This account of the six Indian seasons, each of 
whiqh i* co-ex tensive with two signs, or tour lunar 
stations and a half, places the solstitial points as Va - 
raha has asserted, ‘ifi the first degree of Dha?w>hfha> 
and the middle, or 6° 40', of Asleshu , while the 
equinoctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharani 
and S a 20' of Visac'ha; but, in the time of Varaha , 
the' solstitial colqre passed through the tenth degree 
of Punarcasu and 4° 20' of Uttarashara , while the 
equinoctial colure cut the Hindu ecliptic in the first of 
Arnlni and 6° 40 ' of Chitra, or the Yoga and only 
star of that mansion, which, by the way, is indu¬ 
bitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the known 
longitude of which all other points in the 
Zodiac may be computed. It cannot escape notice, 
that Parasara docs not use in this passage the phrase 
at present, which occurs m the text of Varaha;^ 0 
that the places of the colures might have been ascei - 
tained before his time, and a considerable change 
might have happened in their tiue position without 
any change m the phrases by which the seasons weie 
distinguished, as our popular language in asti onomy 
remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal asterisms are 
alow removed a whole sign from the places where they ' 
have left their names. It is manifest, nevertheless? 
that Parasara must have written within twelve ceviu- 
, ries before the beginning of bur era; and single 
fact, as we shall presently show, lends to very momen- 
A tous consequences in regard to the system of Indian 
' history and hteiutui c. 

* 

On the comparison which might edsily he' made 
between the doling of Parasara and those ascribed by 
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Eudoxus to Chiron, the supposed assistant and instruct 
tor of the Argonauts, I shall say very little; because 
tjjie whole Argot)antic story (which neither was, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus , nor, indeed, could have been 
originally Grecian) appears, even when stripped of its 
poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely dispute 
able; and whether it was foundejl pn a league of the 
Helladian princes and states for the purpose of checks 
ing, on a favourable opportunity, the Overgrown power 
of Egypt, or witli a view to secure the commerce 
the Enxine and appropriate the wealth of Coldiis;otl$$ 
I am disposed to believe, on an emigration from AJ^rlck 
and Asia of that adventurous race, who had first been 
established in Chaldea; whatever, in short, gave rise 
to the fable 1 , which the old poets have, so richly em¬ 
bellished, &nd the old historians haveso inconsiderably 
|idopted, it seems to me very clear, even on the prift^ 
of Newton , and on the same authorities to which 
he refers, that the voyage of the Argonauts must have 
preceded the year in which his calculations led him to 
place it. Batlus built Cyrene , says our great philoso¬ 
pher, on the scite of Irasa , the city of Antaus, in the 
year 633 before Christ; yet he soon afterwards calls 
Euripylus , with whom the Argonauts h&d a conference, 
king of Cyrene; and in both passages he cites Pindar 1 , 
whom I acknowledged, to have been the most learned* 
as well as the sublimest of poets. Now, if I under¬ 


stand Pindar (which I will not assert, and I neither 
possess nor remember at present the Scholia , which I 
formerly perused) the fourth PythianOdo begins with 
a Short f^negyric on Arcesilas of Cyrene; '•‘whej’e,^ 
says the bard, “the priestess, who sat near the gol<fon 
“ eagles of Jove, prophesied of old, when Apollo was 
“ not absent from his mansion, that Battus, the colo- 
“ nizer of .fruitful Lyhia, having just left the sacred 
“ isl e'fTherJ) should build a city excelling in catH 
“on the splendid breast of earthxhnd, with the$d< 
“ venteenth generation, should re|er to himself the 
“ Thereon prediction of Medea which that princess oj 
“ the Colchians , tha* impetuous daughter of JEctes, 
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u breathed from her immortal mouth, and thus deli- 
. ** vered to the half-divine manners of the warrior 
**< Jason.'* From tins introduction to the noblest and 
most animated of the Argonaut te poems, it appears 
that fij Uen complete gimrations\uA intervened between 
the .voyage of Jason and the emigration of Battus; 
so that, considering three gcnuations as equal to an 
hundred) or an hundred and twtnty years, which New¬ 
ton admits to be the Grecian mode of computing 
them, jve must also place that voyage at least Jive or si v 
hundredyears, before the tune fixed by Newton him* 
sel£ according to“his own computation, foi the build¬ 
ing of Cytene; that is, tie at or tvclve hundred and 
thbty thne years before Ofnist; an age veiy near on 
a medium to that of Parasata 11 the poet means af¬ 
terwards to say, as I understand him, that' Aictsikts, 
his contemporary, was the eighth in descent from Ba& 
tus, we shall nearly draw the same conclusion, without 
having recourse to the unnatural reckoning of thirty - 
three or forty years to a generation; foi Pmdar was 
forty years old when the Penning having crossed the 
Hellespont , were nobly resisted at Thermopylae, and 
gloriously defeated at hatamis He was bom, there¬ 
fore, about the sixty -fifth Olympiad , 01 five hundred 
and twenty years before our f ia, so that, by allowing 
more naturally ui or stun hundred years to twtnty- 
three generations, we may at a medium place the 
voyage of Jason about one thousand one hundred and 
♦eventyyeais befoic our Saviour, or about foityfire 
yeais before the beginning of the Newtonian efirono- 

fogy. ' "*• 

The description of the old colures by Eudoxus, if 
we implicitly tcly on his testimony and on that of Hip- 
fggehus, who was, indisputably, a gieat ‘astronomer 
fbr the age in which he lived, afibids, fallow, suffici¬ 
ent evidence of* some mde observation about 937 
years before thttChrietian epoch; and, if'the car¬ 
dinal points had receded fiom those colures 36° U9' 
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10 ' at the beginning of the year 1690, and 37 25 ' 
JO on the first of Jammy m the present year, they 
lyust have gone back 3 23 20 between the observa¬ 
tion implied by Paravata and that recoidod by 2 T«- 
<Zom, or, m othei woids, 22 * veais must have 
elapsed bibu.cn the two observations. But tin*,dis¬ 
quisition having little relation to oi|i piincipal subject, 

I pioc< ed to the last couplets of our Jndum astronomer 
Varaha Alihna, which, although merely astiological, 
■and consequently absuid, wilt give occasion fo remarks 
of no small impoitance. They imply, that when the 
solstices aie not in the first degrees of Cartata and 
Macara, the motion of the sun is contiaiy to nature; 
and bung caused, as the commentatoi intimates, by 
some u{pa\, or pieternaluial agemy, rnuU necessarily, 
be piodultVe of misfortuue; and this vain idea 
seems to indicate a very supti fiend knowledge even of 
tft*» system which Vahara undertook to explain; but 
he might have adopted it solely as a lcbgious tenet* 
on the authouty of Gai^a, a pnrst ol eminent sanc¬ 
tity, who expresses the same wild notion 111 the follow 
lng couplet. 

Yada nlvcj tate’pnptah sia\ ishtamultanyane, 

Atleihan dacshine’prapUstadavidy uimah idoh^an 

*' Wnen the sun returns, not ha\mg icachcd Dh«$ 
u mshfha in the noithern solstice, 01 not having 
reached Ashdia in the southern, then let a man 
44 ftel great apprehension of daugei.” 

Pardkara himself enteitaiued a similar opinion, 
that any megulanty m the solstices would indicate 
approaching .calamity: Yadaprapto imshmtvantum, 
says he, udanmnrgt prepadyate dacshine aslcsham va* 
mahalihayttyaf that is, “When, having reached th# 

“ end of SrJvana, m the northern, path, or half of 
4 * Asltshari n the southern, he stil\ advances, it is a # 
44 cause*of great fear.” This nolion, possibly, had * 
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iU rise before the regular precession of the cardi* 
• nal points had been observed; but we may also re* 
mark, that some of the lunar mansions were considered 
as inauspicious, and others as fortunate; thus Menu, 
the first Indian lawgiver, oidain*, that certain rites 
shall* be performed under the influence of a happy 
Nacshatra ; and, where he forbids any female name 
to be taken from a constellation, the most learned 
commentator gives Ardra and Revati as examples 
of ill-omened names, appearing by design to skip 
Over others that must first have occmred to him. 
Whether Dkamskt'ha and Aslesha were inauspicious 
Or prosperous, I have not learned; but, whatever 
might be the giound of Vara ha's astrological rule, w f e 
,may collect Irom his astronomy, which was grounded 
Op observation, that the solstice had icce'dcd at least 
t& 3 * %()' between his time and that of Parasara; fop 
though it refers its position to the signs, instead of die 
lunar mansions^ yet all the Pandits with whom I have 
conversed on the subject unanimously assert, that 
the fir«*t degiees of Mesh a and Asitint are coincident. 
Since the tw'O ancient sages name only the lunar aste* 
risms, it is probable that the solar division of the 
Zodiac into twelve signs was not generally used in 
their days; and we know from the comment on the 
Sttrya Siddhanta , that the lunar month, by which all 
religious ceremonies are still regulated, was in use be- 
foie the solar. When M. Bailly asks “Why the 
“ Hindus estabhdied the beginning of the precession, 
46 according to their ideas of it, in the year of Christ 
** 429'” to which his calculations also had IccRiim, wc 
artsuer, Because in that year the vernal equinox was 
found by observation in the origin of £heir ecliptic: 
apd since they were of opinion that it must have had 
the same position in the first year of the Caltyugq, they 
Were induced by their erroneous* theoqv to fix the 
beginning of theijf fourth period 3000 yvrrs before 
1 the timo of Varafta, and to account for Pafasara *? 
obseivation, by supposing an ulpata % or prodigy . 
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To what purpose, it may be asked, have we ascer¬ 
tained the age of Munis/ Who was Parasara * Who 
was Gargaf With whom were they contemporary, 
or with whose age may theirs be compared? What 
light will these inquiries throw on the histoiy of India 
or. of mankind p I am happy in being able to answer 
those questions with confidence aud precision. 

t • 

♦ 

AU the Brahmens agree, that only one Parasara is 
named m their sacred lecords: that be composed the 
asti onomical book before cited, and a law-tfacf,nvhich 
is now in my possession; that he was the grandson of 
VawMhOy another osuonomcr and legislator, whose 
udiks aie still extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Hama , kfug of Ayotlhi/a; that he was the lather of 
Vyasa , by whom the Veda* w ei e arranged m the fornt 
which they now bear, and whom Cri&hna himself 
«^mcs with exalted praise in the Gita; so that, by the 
admission of the Pandtts themselves, we find only 
tin ee generations between two of the Ramas, whom 
they consider as incarnate portions of the divinity; and 
Parasara might have lived till the beginning of the 
Catiyuga, which the mistaken doitiine of an oscilla¬ 
tion m the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus 
to place 19^0 years too early. This error, added 
to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has 
been the souice of many absurdities; foi they insist 
that Valmic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with Ramachandra* lived in the age of 
Vyasa, who consulted him ou the composition of the 
Mahab'hrat , and who was personally known to Bala• 
tama , the brother of Crhhna When a very learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable story of a 
conversation between Valmic and Vyasa, 1 expressed 
my surprjse at an interview between two bards, wbbse 
ages' were*jfeparated by a period of Sfik.lHX) years; 
but be sopn reconciled himself to s<f monstiousan 
anachronism, by observing that \he longevity of thq 
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Jfe&ir Wfts preternatural, and 1 that no limit could be 
set to Divine powers By the Same recourse to mira¬ 
cles or to prophecy, he would have answered another 
objection equally fatal to his chronological system. \t 
is agreed by all, that the lawyer Yagyawalcya was an 
attendant on the court dt' Janaca, whose daughter 
Sita' was the constant but unfortunate wife of the 
great JRama, the Keio of V.almic s poem; but that 
lawyer himself, at the very opening of hb work, which 
now lies before me, names both Parttmra and Vyasa 
among tWcJnty authors, whose tracts form the body of 
original i/?wf#a» law. By the way, since Vasisht'ha is 
more than dice named in the MauavimnJuta, we may. 
be certain that the lawa ascribed to Menu , in what- 


ever age 5 they might ^have been first promulgated, 
couldnot have received the form in which we now 


cqpld not have received the form in which we now 
aee^them, above three thousand years ago. The age 
afid functions of Garga lead to consequences yfitt 
mere interesting: he was confessedly the purohita, or 
officiating priest, of Cnslma himself, who, when only 
a herdsman’s boy at Matliara, revealed his divine 
character to Garga, by running to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the priest 
had' invoked Narayan. His daughter was eminent 
for her ;piety and her learning, and the Brahmens 
admit, without considering the consequence of their 
admission, that she is thus addressed in the Veda 
itself: Yata urdhwan no va samopi, Gargi, esha 
adityo dyamurdhmian tapati , dya va bhum 'm tapati, 
blmmya subhran tapati, locan tapati , antatan fapaty- 
miantaran tapati; or, “ That? Sun, O daughter df 
:&&arga t than which nothing is higher, to which no* 
is equal, enlightens the summit of the sky; 
yritb the sky enlightens the earth/ with the earth 
*f;the lower worlds; enlightens # tbe higher 
A&brlds* ‘enlightens other worlds; it effiighten! the 
enlightens • all besides the brea%’* ■— From 


^fadts, winch thb Brahmens camiot deny, and from 
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these concessions, which they unanimously make, wo 
may reasonably infer that, if Fya#(t Was: hot the .com** 
poser of the Vedas, he added at feast something of Ins 
otvn to the scattered fragments of a more ancient work, 
of perhaps to the loose traditions which he had col- 
Jected; but whatever be the comparative antiquity 
of the Hindu scriptures, we may safely conclude that 
the Mosaic and Indian chronologies are perfectly con¬ 
sistent ; that Menu , son of Brahma was the Adima, or 
Jirst created .mortal, and consequently our Adam; that 
Menu, child of the Sun, was preserved with’ •sewn 
others in a baMtra, or capacious ark, from an universal 
deluge, and must therefore be our Noah; that Hira- 
mjacasipu, the giant with a golden a»ce, and Vali, or 
Bali , were'ampious and argpgant monarchs, and most 
proba bly ou\ Nimrod and Helm; that the three Ramas, 
two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third 
I.pt only valiant in war but the patron of agriculture 
an 3 wine, which, derives an epithet from hia name* 
w ere different representations of the Grecian Bacchus, 
and cither the Rama of scripture, or bis colony personi¬ 
fied, or the Sun first,adored by his idolatrous family; 
that a considerable emigration from Chaldea into Greece, 
Italy, and India#* happened about twelve centuries be¬ 
fore the birth of our Saviour; that Sacya , or Sisak, 
about two hundred years after Vyasa, either in person 
or by a colony from Egypt, imported into this country 
the mild heresy of the ancient Bauddhas; and that the 
dawn of true Indian history appears’only three or four, 
centuries before the Christian era, the preceding age# 
being clojtled by allegory or fable. 


* ,j ' ^ 

As a specimen of that fabling and allegorising spi¬ 
rit which has.ever induced ihe Brahmem to disguise; 
their whoie^system of history, philosophy, and r$ligiq$;/ 
I produce a passage from the Bhagavat, which, 
ever strange‘ind ridiculous, is very curious in 
and closes/connected with the subject of this assay. 
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t; it ,.Un from the fife Samite, or section, which 
It IS taf.cn from <> There are some, • 

if written m modulaled prose. J- of mc . 

says the Indian author, who,*" of P V J u deca, imi- 

•Qitating *Sre°^nt the figure of 

“gme yon celestial 3 J;f hue Jj Sisumam: its Lead 

" Mile q tm^d m down«S, *>ody bent itf ■ 

“ bimg.turnett am a** « ■ , he po i e . s tar, to 

“ circle, they conceive Dim °[ " ^ mi ddle 

« h& ,%UW-.' four stars ,j?rejapati,Agm, 

,, Me ri, and onits Use two oXhers Dhatn 

“ iZ Pidhatri; on its rump are the «** " 

“ seven stars of the ,$«»<*> Jf JJ. ’ theSefH* 

“ jwiiarid its right and left 

“feet. or/M, ,. d p U rcashad’ha in its 

“ *?!^rfeves^ffi^Anand M«fo on its 
•‘ right and eft eye , ma constellalions . belonging 

.**. right and left ears. » ua*ha Purvafhalgum, 

' “ to the T&fl Swati, Visac'ha, 

« Utmafhalguni, £ e ribs of its left 

“ Anurndha, may be conceiveo m^u>^ ^ ^ wjn . 

. « side; and ssmany ^tensn«^. CrUt £ )BharaH i i j+ 
“ tersolstice, . una hkai r a]>ada t 


and • 'descending ■ breaths,- 
**E.^SSSfiU« to ell I.W Oft 
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“ multitude of stars.” It is necessary to remark, that 
although the sisumcira be generally described as the 
sep-hog or porpoise , which we frequently have seen 
playing in the Ganges , yet susmar , which seems de¬ 
rived from the Sanscrit , means in Persian a large 
lizard. The passage just exhibited may neverthe¬ 
less relate to an animal of the cetaceous order, and 
possibly to the dolphin of*the antients. Before I leave 
the sphere of the Hindus t I cannot help mentioning a 
singular fact:-—In the Sanscrit language, RicshuA neans 
a constellation and a bear , so that Maharcsha may de¬ 
note either a great bear or a great asterism. Etymo¬ 
logists may, perhaps, derive the Megas arclQs of the 
Greeks froqi an Indian compound ill understood; but 
I will only observe, with the wild American , that a 
bear with a'icry long tail could never have occured 
to the imagination of any one who had seen the ani¬ 
mal* I may be permitted to add, on the subject of 
the Indian Zodiac, that, if I have erred in a form ev 
essay, where the longitude of the lunar mansions is 
computed from the first star in our constellation of 
the’ Ram, I have been led into an error by the very 
learned and ingenious M. Bailly, who relied, I pre- 
■ sume, on the authority of M. Le Gentil. The origin of 
the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Surya Siddhanta , 
must be nearly ** 19° 21' 54 ", in our sphere, and 
the longitude of Chitra } or the Spike, must of course 
be 199 ° 21 ' 54 " from the vernal equinox; but since 
it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
twenty-seveu< mansions and their several stars, as they 
are*delineated and enumerated in the Retnamala y I 
must for the present suppose with M. Bailly , that the 
Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, one constant 
and the other Variable; and a farther inquiry into the 
subject must .be reserved for a season of retirement 
and leisure. 
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ON mt SPIKENARD OF THE AJVTIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT 


TT is painful to meet perpetually with words that 
*** convey no distinct ideas; and a natural desiref of 
avoiding that pain excites us often to make inquiries, 
the result of which can have no other use than to give 
us clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darkness is to the nerves: both cause an 
uneasy sensation; and we naturally lo^e knowledge 
as we love light, even when we have no design of ap¬ 
plying either to a purpose essentially useful. This is 
intended as an apology for ttifr [mins which have 
been taken to procure a determinate answer to a 
question of no apparent utility, but which ought to 
be readily answered in India: u What is Indian Spike¬ 
nard ?” All agree that it is an odoriferous plant the 
’ best sort of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about 
Rangamritica or Rangamati, and ort the borders of 
the country now called Butan. It is mentioned by 
Dioscorides , whose work I havennot in my possession; 
but his description of it must be very*imperfect, since 
neither Linn&us nor any of his disciples pretend to 
class it wit}/certainty; and, in the latest botanicai 
worlc that*we have received from Europe^ jt !ii thairk- 
ed as unknown . I had no doubt, before I was per¬ 
sonally acquainted wld* Koenig, ihait he had ascer-* ' 
tained it; but he abjured me that be knew not wbfet 
the Gi'fyk WfiteH *, Meiii't ’** 

had found; indeed, land described a sixth, 
the nardus, *rbfeh i* ai1i#d Indian in. 

*■'" , 7 i- i>da ' 
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to Lima? us; but the nardus is a grass which, though 
it Bear a spike, no man ever supposed to be the true 
Spikenard, which the great botanical philosopher him¬ 
self was inclined to think a species of Andropogon , and 
places in his Materia Medica , but with an expression 
of .doubt, among his polygamous plants. Since the 
death of Koenig I have consulted every botanist and 
physician with whom I was acquainted, on the sub¬ 
ject before us; but all have confessed without reserve, 
though not without some regret, that they were igno¬ 
rant* what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the learned 
natives, it was necessary to know the name/J the plant 
in some Asiatic language. The very word nard oc¬ 
curs in the Song of Solomon; but the name and the 
thing were both exotic: the Hebrew lexicographers 
imagine both to be Indian; but the word is in truth 
Persian, and occufl&in the following distich of an old 
poet: 

An ebu bikhest, in chu nardest, an chu shakest, in chu bar. 

An chu bikbi payidarest, in chu nardi payidar. 

It is not easy to determine in this couplet, whether 
nard means the stem, or as Anju explains it, the pith; 
but it is manifestly a part of a. vegetable, and neither 
the root , the fruit, imr the branch , which are all se¬ 
parately named.* The Arabs have borrowed the word 
nard but in the sense, as we learn from ^he Kamis, of 
a compound medical wiguerH. W ha level jt signified 
in Old Persian , the Arabic word sumbul, which, like 
mnibalahy means an ear or spike, has long been sub¬ 
stituted for it; and there can be nef doubt that, by 
tfte sumbul of India the Musetmans understand the 
same plant with the nard of Ptolemy and the iVar- 
dastaehys, or Spikenard, of Galen; who, by the way, 
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was deceived by the dry specimens which he had seen, 
and mistook them for roots. 

• • 

•A singular description of the sitmbul by Abulfazl\ 
who frequently mentions it as an ingredient in Indian 
perfumes, had for some time almost convinced me 
that the true Spikenard was the Celaca, or Pan datum 
of our botanists: his words are* ' Sumbul pan] berg 
dared, ceh dirazii an dak angoshtestu pahnai, seh, or, 
“ The sinnbul h&s five leaves, ten fingers long, and 
“ three broad.” Now I well knew that thfe minister 
of Acbar was not a botanist, and might easily have 
mistaken a thyrsus for a single flower: I had seen no 
blossom*,'vjr assemblage of blossoms, of such dimen¬ 
sions, except the male Cetaca; and, though the Per¬ 
sian writef describes the female as a different plant, 
Jby the vulgar name Cyora , yet such a mistake might 
naturally have been expected in such a work: but 
what most confirmed my opinion, was the exquisite 
fragrance of the Cetaca-fi ower, which to my sense far 
surpassed the richest perfumes of Europe or Asia . 
Scarce a doubt remained, when I met with a descrip¬ 
tion of the Cctaea by Forskohl, whose words are so 
perfectly applicable to the general idea which we are 
apt to form of Spikenard, that I give you aliteral transla¬ 
tion of them:—“The Panel anus is an incomparable 
“ plant, and cultivated for its odour, which it breathes 
“ so richly, that one or two Spikes 4 in a situation ra- 
“ tber humid, would be sufficient to diffuse an odo- 
<c riferousydir for a long time through a spacious 
‘“apartment; so that the natives in general are not 
“ solicitous about the living plants, but purchase the 
“ spikes at a great price” I learned also, that a fra¬ 
grant essentfal oil was extracted from the flowers; 
and I produced from Banares a large phial ofit, which 
was a*dultcrated with sandal; but the very adulteration 
convinced me, that the genuine essence must be va¬ 
luable, from the great number of thyrsi that must 

Dd3 
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required In preparing a small quantity of it. Thus 
had I nearly persuaded myself, that the true nard was 
tp be found on the banks of the Ganges, where the 
Hindu women roll up its flowers in their long blaek 
hair after bathing in the holy river; and I imagined, 
that the precious cilahasf.tr-box mentioned in the scrip¬ 
ture, and the small onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his* friend with a cash of old 
mtie, contained an essence of the same kind though 
differing in its degree of parity with the nard which 
I had*procured; but an Arab of Mecca, who saw in 
nay £tudy some flowers of the Cetaca , informed me 
that the plant was extremely common in Arabia , 
where it was named Cad/ii; and several Mahomedans 
* ran k and learning have since assured me, that 
the true name, of the Indian Sumbui was riot Cetaca, 
but Jatamand. This was important information; find¬ 
ing* therefore, that the Pandanus was not peculiar to 
Hindustan, and considering that the Sumbui of Abut- 
fazl differed from it in the precise number of leaves 
on the thyrsus, in the colour, and in the season of 
flowering, though the length and breadth correspond- 
cd very nearly, I abandoned my first opinion, and be- 

f ih to inquire eagerly for the Jatamansi, which grew, 
was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious 
friend, and fortunately was then in blossom. A fresh 
plant was very soon brought to me. It appeared on 
inspection to be a most elegant Cypirus with a po¬ 
lished three-sided culm, an umbcllawith three or four 
ensifbrm leaflets, minutely serrated, nakeffjpoliferous 
peduncles, crowded spikes, expanded daggers; and 
its branchy root had a pungent taste with a faint aro¬ 
matic odour; but no part of it bore the least resem¬ 
blance to the drug known in Europe by the appella¬ 
tion of Spikenard; and a Muselnutn physician from 
Beftti assured me positively, that the plant was not 
*fatamttnsi, btft Sud, as it is named in Arabic, which 
■Jfh^'fcothor of the lohfatul Mumenin particularly dis* 
Anguishes from the Indian Sumbui. He produced on 
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the nex,t doyjmoptrftc* frpm the Dictionary of Na¬ 
tural History, to which he had refefrqfl; end I pre- 

ismt you with e tran^ation of all that is material in it* 

• • 

“ ,1. Sud has a roundish olive-shaped .root, ester- 
** nally black, but white internally, and so fragrant as 
“ to have obtained in Persia the name of Subterranean 
“ Musk: its leaf has some resemblance to that of ft 
“ leek, but is longer and narrower, strong, somewhat 
u rough at the edges, and tapering to a point £. Sum* 

“ bul means a spike or ear, and was called nqrd by 
“ the Greeks . There are three sorts of Surnbul of 

K< Nardin; but, when the Word stands alone, it means 
“ the Sumbid of India, which is an herb withoutJlower 
“ or fruit (he speaks of the drug only) like the tap 
“ of an ermine, or of a small weasel, but not quite ,sp 
“ thick, and about the letjiph of a huger. It is dark- 
“#ish, inclining to yellow, and very fragrant; it jp 
“ brought from Hindustan; and its medical virtue 
“ lasts three years.” It Was easy to procure the dry 
Jatamansi , which corresponded perfectly with the de¬ 
scription of the Surnbul; and though a native Musel 
man afterwards gave me a Persian paper, written by 
himself, in which he represents the Surnbul of India, 
the Sweet Surnbul, and the Jatamansi as three different 
plants, yet the authority of the TofifatuH Mupienin ip 
decisive that the Sweet Surnbul is only another deuor . 
initiation of nard: and the physician who produced 
that authority, brought as a specimen of Surnbul;, : 
the very ssftne drug which my Pandit, who is algp a * 
physician, brought as ,a specimen of the Jatamanisi* 

A Brahmen of eminent learning gave me a specimen ‘ 
of the same sort, #nd told tne that it was, used in their 
sacrifices; that, when fresh, it was exquisitely sweo^ 
and added,.much to the scent of rich essences, in which 
it was a* principal ingredient; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous epuntry tq, tho 
north-epst of Bengal; that it was the entire pjant, 
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not a part of it, and received its Sanscrit names 
from its resemblance to locks of hair; as it is called 
Spikenard , I suppose, from its resemblance to a spike 
when it is dried, and not from the configuration of its 
flowers, which the Greeks , probably, never examined. 
The Persian author describes the whole plant as re¬ 
sembling the tail of an ermine; and the Jatamansi , 
which is manifestly the Spikenard of our druggists, 
has precisely that form, consisting of withered stalks 
and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowish 
brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about 
the size of a small finger. We may, on the whole, 
he assured, that the ?iardu$ of Ptolemy , the Indian 
iS umbul of the Persians and Arabs , the Jatamansi of 
the Hindus , and the Spikenard of our shops, are one 
and the same plant; buJ^o what class and genus it 
belongs in the Linnaan syRm, can only be ascertained 
V»y an inspection of the fresh blossoms. Dr. Patrick 
llussd, vvho always communicates with obliging fa¬ 
cility his extensive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that “ Spikenard is carried over the de- 
u serl” (from India , 1 presume) “ to Aleppo, where 
u it is used in substance, mixed with other perfumes, 
“ and worn in small bags, or in the form of essence, 
** and kept in little boxes or phials, like atar of roses.” 
lie is persuaded, and so atn I, that the Indian nard 
of the undents and that of our shops, is one and the 
same vegetable. 

‘ Though diligent researches have been v^ade at my 
mjuest on the borders of Bengal and Behar,„ yet the 
Jatqmami has not been found growing in any part of 
the British territories. Mr. Saunders, who met with 
it in Btitan, where, as he was informed, it is very 
;and whence it is brought in a, dry state 
^ioMqjigpur, has no hesitation in pronouncing it a 
of the Bdtccharis; and, since it is not pos¬ 
sible that he could mistake the natural or,der and 
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essential character of the plant, which he examined, 

I had no doubt that the Jatamansi was composit 
and corymbiferous with*' stamens connected by the 
anthers, and with female prolific florets, intermixed 
with hermaphrodites. The word Spike was not used 
by the antients with botanical precision, and the Stachys 
itself is verticillated with only two species out of fif¬ 
teen, that could justify its-generic appellation. I there¬ 
fore concluded that the true Spikenard was a Bac - 
charts , and that, while the philosopher had been 
searching for it to no purpose, ’ * 

the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon; 

for the Baccharis , it seems, as well as the Conyza , is 
called by the gardeners, Plaugh man's Spikenard, I 
suspected, nevertheless, that the plant which Mr. 
Saunders described was not Jatamansi; because I 
knew that the people of But an had no such name for 
it, but distinguished it by very different names in dif¬ 
ferent parts of their hilly country: I knew also that 
the Butias , who set a greater value on the drug than 
it seems, as a perfume, to merit, were extremely re¬ 
served in giving information concerning it, and might 
be tempted, by the narrow spirit of monopoly, to 
mislead an inquirer for the fresh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it in a state 
of vegetation; for, when he had tl\e kindness, at my 
desire, to make enquiries for it among the Bulan mer¬ 
chants, the$ assured him, that the living plants could 
not be obtained without an order from their sovereign 
the Devaraja, to whom he immediately dispatched a 
messenger with ah earnest request, that eight or toft 
of the growing plants might be sent to him at Rang® 
pur. Should the Devaraja comply with that request, 
and should the vegetable flourish in the plain of Ben¬ 
gal, we shall have ocular proof of it # $ cl Ass, order, ge¬ 
nus, and species; and if it prove the same with the* 1 
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Jatmiam of JtfgjMd y which I mustnow introduce to 
your acquaintance, the question with which I /began 
Ibis essay will be satisfactorily answered; 

0 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the name 
of J&tamami to the mountains of Nepai, I requested 
toy friend Mr. law, who then resided at Gaya, to 
procure some of the*recent plants by the means of the 
Nepalese .pilgrims; who being orthodox Hindus , and 
possessing many rare books in the &tmserk language, 
were*more likely than the Ratios to know the true 
Jatamansi, by which name they generally distinguish 
it. Many young plants were accordingly sent to Gaya, 
with a Persian letter specifically naming them, and 
apparently written by a man of rank and literature; so 
that no suspicion of deception or of error oan be just¬ 
ly entertained. By a mistake of the gardener they were 
all planted at Gaya, where they have blossomed, and 
at first seemed to flourish. I must therefore describe 
the Jatamansi from the report of Mr. Burt, who fa¬ 
voured me with a drawing of it, and in whose accu¬ 
racy we may perfectly confide; but, before I produce 
the description* 1 must endeavour to remove a preju¬ 
dice, in regard to the natural order of the Spikenard, 
which they, who are addicted to swear by every word 
of their master Linrmrn, will hardly abandon; and 
which I, who love truth better than him, have aban¬ 
doned with some reluctance. Nard has been gene¬ 
rally supposed to be a grass; and the word stackys or 
lytike, which agrees with the habit of theii^natural or¬ 
der, gave rise, perhaps, to the supposition.. There 
is sa planet in Java , which most travellers and some 
physicians call s^nkemrd; and the {governor of Chin- 
\m, who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence 
in a state fit for examination, writes me word, that a 
4 ' Butch /author pronounces it a grass like the Cppirw, 

‘■ but insists that what we call the spike is the fibrous 
4i part above the toot, as long as a man's little finger, 
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ft of a brownish hue inclining to red or yellow, rather 
“ fragrant, and with a pungent, but aromatic scent. *\ 
This is too slovenly a description to have been Written 
by a botanist; yet I believe the latter part of it to he 
tolerably correct, and should imagine that the plant 
was the same with our Jatamansi, if it were not.com¬ 
monly asserted that the Java spikenard was used as 
a condiment; and if a well informed man, who had 
seen it in the island, had not assured me that it was a 
sort of Pimento; and consequently a species of $Iyrtle % 
and of the order now called Hesperian. The resem¬ 
blance before mentioned between the Indian sumbul 
and the Arabian Sud, or Cypirm , had led me to sus¬ 
pect that the true nard was a grass or a reed; and, as 
this country abounds in odoriferous grasses , I began to 
collect them from all quarters. Colonel Kyd oblig¬ 
ingly sent me two plants with sweet-smelling roots; 
anfi, as they were known to the Pandits , I soon found 
their names in a Sanscrit dictionary ; one of them is 
called gandhasat'hi, and used by the Hindus to scent 
the red powder of Sapan, or Ba/e/cam-woody which they 
scatter in the festival of the vernal season; the other 
has many names, and among them, nagaramastac 
and gonarda; the second of which means rustling in 
the viater; for all the Pandits insist that nard is ne¬ 
ver used as a noun in Sanserif , and signifies, as the root 
of a verb, to sound or to rustle . Soon after Mr. Bur¬ 
row brought me, from the banks o£ the Ganges near 
Heridwar , a very fragrant grass, which in some places 
covers whole acres, and diffuses, when crushed, so 
stfong an odour, that A person, he says, might easily 
have smelt it, as Alexander is reported to have smelt 
the nard of Gedrosia from the back of an elephants 
its blossoms were not preserved, and it cannot, thereof 
fore, be described. From Mr. Blane of Lucnow, ■!§• 
received a fresh plant, which has not flowered at C«f~ 
cutta; but I rely implicitly on his authority, and feavej 
no doubt that it is a species of Andropogon: it has * 
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rather a rank aromatic odour, and, from the virtue 
ascribed to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanscrit name of jwarancusa, which literally 
means a fever-hook, and alludes to the iron-hook with 
which the elephants are managed. Lastly, Dr. An¬ 
derson of Madras , who delights in useful pursuits and 
in assisting the pursuits of others, favoured me with a 
complete specimen of the Andropogon Nardus , one 
of the most common grasses on the coast, and 
flourishing most luxuriantly on the mountains, never 
eaten*by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an essential oil, whiclf,* he understands, 
is extracted from it in many parts of Hindustan , and 
used as an atar , or perfume, lie adds a very curious 
philological remark, that, in *the Tamul dictionary, 
most words beginning with nar have some relation to 
fragrance ; as naruheradu , to yield an odour; narium 
piilu , lemon-grass; nartci , citron; narta manurn , the 
wild orange-tree; navum panci , the Indian Jasmin ; na- 
rum alleri , a strong smelling flower; and nartu, which 
is put for nurd in the Tamul version of our Scriptures; 
so that not only the nurd of the Hebrews and Greeks, 
but even the copia narium of Horace , may be derived 
from an Indian root. To this I can only say, that I 
have not met with anvsuch root in Sanserif, the oldest 
polished language of India; and that in Persian , which 
has a manifest affinity with it, nar means a pomegra¬ 
nate, and nargil (a word originally Sanscrit ) a cocoa- 
nut; neither of which has any remarkable fragrance. 

; Such is the evidence in support of the opinion gitfsn 
by the great Swedish naturalists, that the true nard was 
$ gramineous plant, and a species of Andropogon; 
but since no grass that I have yet seen*bears any re¬ 
semblance to the Jatamansi , which I concgwe to be the 
nitdm of the antients, I beg leave to express my dis¬ 
sent, with sortie Confidence as a philologer, though with 
bumble diffidence as a student in botany. I am not, 
indeed, af opinion that the nardum of the Romans 
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was merely the essential oil of the plant from which 
it was denominated, but am strqngly inclined to believe,* 
jthat it was a generic word, meaning what we now call 
qtar , and either the artar of roses from Cashmir and 
Persia , that of Cetaca , or Pand anus, from the west¬ 
ern coast of India , or that of Agurti , or uloe-.wood, 
from Asam or Cochinchina , the process of obtaining 
which is described by Abu If all, or the mixed per¬ 
fume, called abir, of which the principal ingredients 
were yellow sandal, violets, orange-flowers, jvood of 
aloes, rose-water, musk, and true Spikenard: all those 
essences and compositions were costly; and, most of 
them being sold by the Indians to the Persians and 
Arabs , from whom, in the time of Octavius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans , they must 
have been extremely dear at Jerusalem and at Rome. 
There might also have been a pure nardine oil , as 
sfthenwus calls it; but nurdum probably meant (and 
Koenig was of the same opinion) an Indian essence 
general , taking its name from that ingredient which 
had, or was commonly thought to have, the most ex¬ 
quisite scent. But I have been drawn by a pleasing 
subject to a greater length than I expected, and pro¬ 
ceed to the promised description of the true nard or 
Jatamansi , which, by the way, has other names in the 
Amarcosh, the smoothestof which arejatila and lomasa, 
both derived from words meaning hair * Mr. Burt, after 
a modest apology for his imperfect acquaintance with 
the language of botanists, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the correctness of which X 
have a.perfect reliance, and from which I collect the 
following natural characters ; 

* AGGKEGATE, 

\ 

Cal. {Scarce any. Margin hardly discernible. 

Cdir. One petal. Tube somewhat gibbous. Bor¬ 
der five cleft. 

Stan%. Three anthers. 

Pist , Germ beneath. One style erect. 
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Seed solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Moot fibrous. 

^Leaves hearted, fourfold; radical leaves petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant, Vale* 
riim } a sister of. the Mountain and Celtic Nard, and 
of a species which I t should describe in the Linnaan 
style, Valeriana Jatamamifloribus triandris, folds cor - 
datis fjtmternis , radicalibus petiolatis. The radical 
Jeavesy jrising from the ground and enfolding the 
young Istem, are plucked up with a part of the root, 
and, being dried in the sun, or by tin artificial heat, 
are sold as a drug, which from its appearance has been 
called spikenard; though, as the Persian writer ob¬ 
serves, it might be compared more properly to the 
Jail of an ermine. When nothing remains bdt the dry 
fibres of the leaves* which retain their original form, 
they have some resemblance to a lock of hair , frolfii 
which the Sanscrit name, it seems, is derived. Two 
’ mercantile agents from Bulan on the part of the Dc- 
? mraja were examined, at my request, by Mr. Har¬ 
rington; and informed him that the drug, which the 
Bengalese called Jatamami , “ grew erect above the 
“ surface of the ground, resembling in colour an ear 
of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a faint 
odour, Which was greatly increased by the simple 
(i process of drying it; that it abounded on the hills, 
" and even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
“ collected and prepared for medicinal purposes.” 
What it& virtues are, experience alone can ascertain; 
busy as far as botanical analogy can justify a conjec¬ 
ture, we may suppose them to be antispasmodic; and, 
our provinces, especially in Behar t the plant will 
probably.flourish; so that we may always procure it 
in a state* fit for experiment On the description of 
Indian Spikenard, compared with the drawing, I 
post observe, * that, though all the leaves, as deli¬ 
neated, may not appear of the same shape, yet all of 
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them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt assures me 
that the four radical leaves are hearted and petioled; 
and it is most probable, that the cauline and floral 
leaves would have a similar form in their state of per~ 
feet expansion; but, unfortunately, the plants at Gaya 
are now shrivelled; and they who seek further infor¬ 
mation, must wait with patience until new stems and. 
leaves shall spring from the roots, dr other plants shall 
be brought from Nepal and Butan . On the proposed 
inquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, I must 
be permitted to say, that, although many ’ botanists 
may have wasted tlSeir time in enumerating the quali¬ 
ties of vegetables, without having ascertained them by 
repeated and satisfactory experiments, and although 
mere botany goes no farther than technical arrangement 
and description, yet it seems indubitable that the great 
end and aim of a botanical philosopher is to discover 
ancf prove the several uses of the vegetable system; 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the fallaciousness 
of experience , to rely on experiment alone as the basis 
of his knowledge. 
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REMARKS* 


TN the following Diafy of the Weather, begun the 

1st of February 1?B4, every change in the air was 
marked down with the greatest precision JhrGq times 
every day, and always nearly at the same hours, yhp 
at sun rising, at three, or half past three o’clock inthe 
afternoon, and at eleven o’clock at night. 

While the wind continued southerly, the Thermo 
meterwas'placedin a Verandah open to the Esplanade, 
wtyere there was at all times a free circulation of air} 
and when the wind%ecame northerly, the instrument 
was removed to the opposite side of the house, and 
equally exposed, as in the preceding part of the year. 

The Barometer continued always in the same 
place. 

The Hygrometer made use of, was a bit of line 
sponge, suspended in a scale (on the end of a steel¬ 
yard) first \prepared for more easily iml 
moisture, by dipping it in a solution of Salt of Tar¬ 
tar, afterwards drying it well, and bringing it to ah 
equilibrium by a weight in the opposite 'scale* at ; a 
tilne when the atmospl'ere appeared to have the least 
degree of moisture. 

O b 

i 

A semicircular scale at the top, divide from 0 tc 
90° orv ea«h side, with the needle of the yaM;J>ointe<l 
out the quantity of moisture gained or 1 qsi\&u| 
but in the following Diary the degrees of 
have seldom been taken dowp, . t 

Eei 
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fell of rain was likewise taken, and the quan¬ 
to cubic inches daily noted down. 


* ,* 


The winds were also observed, and the figures, 
0, 1, % 3, 4, denote the forc^ thereof. 

■' * T J** 1 ' 

Here it may be remarked, that at sun-rising, there 
is seldom or ever any wind;*but no sooner is the air 
It IxfUe rarefied by its rays, than a little breeze begins, 

‘ tjife generally increases till about noon, when f 
Jn it begins to lose its force, and dies away, from 
same cause. 



•; In order to ascertain the influence of the Moon 
upon the weather, the mean temperature, as well as 
.the weight of the atmosphere of each quarter, is 
accurately marked down by taking in the three d">.ys 
preceding, and the three dt^r after the change 
with the intermediate day, From these the density 
; is discovered by the following rule, given by Dr. 
Bradeiy, viz. 


•i 1 :, 


4, altitude of barometer; B, altitude of thermo¬ 
meter; ,D, density. 


nriso= D - 0,deMi *- 


f In. this the mean morning density is only 
taken. However, the mean density for the whole 
nmy be found by the same rule. 

t 




^ If85, From an examination of one 
Citations on the influence of the 4 Moon on 
^^t«y in the Barometer,, it does not appear 



is any certain rule to be laid down regard¬ 
'll, However, it may be affirmed that the direc* 

'''/ > <§ 
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tion of the winds has more effect upon it, as 
fail to see the mercury highest when the wind blow* 
from the NW; in a lesser degree from the N, end 
lowest of all when it proceeds from the S£ quarters. 
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at mid-8ay. The air being much loaded with moisture the whole of this month, the variation of 
the mercury was very insensible. The sajne causes kept the Thermometer nearly stationary also. 
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suited, where.it appears that the weight of the atmosphere was greatly increase 
last period of the r&ine. 
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riation? From he«ce, the Barometer is always higher ia the evening before these watery 
particles fall than in the morning when the air is replete. 
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The air this month has been drier than that of the preceding; but the winds being more from 
the SE quarter, is the reason of the mercury being so low: much close and sultry weather 
about the middle. The variation on the Barometer much greater than usual. 
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The mean heat of the sun at mid-day 110°. 

The’~vv'ind began to set in from the NW about the 12th and 13th. 











Calcutta, October 1785. 
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Quantity of do. 0-5 inch. 

Mean heat of the sun at mid-day l()f£L 













